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The nineteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will probably stand out 
more clearly in the pleasant memories of all those who 
participated in it than that of any other convention ever 
held by the National body. The Toronto Convention of 
1907 was a memorable one because of its international 
make-up and its far-reaching influence in bringing to- 
gether and cementing a bond of fellowship and fraternal 
co-operation between the life underwriters of the United 
States and Dominion of Canada. 

The Los Angeles Convention of 1908 goes down in 
history equally conspicuous, by entirely eliminating from 
the life insurance map all sectional lines between East 
and West and North and South, and giving to the life 
insurance interests of the Pacific Coast States for the 
first time a practical illustration of the great and far- 
reaching influences of the Association movement, for the 
dignifying of the life insurance business, the elevation of 
the agent, and the elimination of all questionable practices 
by either company management or field representatives. 

To those most excellent results must be added the 
pleasures of that wonderful transcontinental trip so much 
enjoyed by a majority of the delegates and guests, who 
made the journey to California from our Eastern and 
Central States. 

From the hour the life underwriters' special train left 
Chicago on the evening of August 9th, until the last fare- 
wells were said at Salt Lake City, August 28th on the 
return journey, the various entertainment and business 
programs were carried out with precision. The first 
principal stop was made at Colorado Springs for two 
days, with side trips to Cripple Creek, Pike's Peak, 
Cheyenne Canyon, and the Garden of the Gods. Leav- 
ing Colorado Springs via the Santa Fe Railroad the next 
stop was made at Albuquerque, New Mexico, where a 
brief but most enthusiastic reception was accorded the 
party by the life underwriters of Albuquerque at Hotel 
Alvarado. At Williams, Arizona, the special train bear- 
ing by this time all delegates and guests east of this point 
was greeted by a delegation from Los Angeles and San 



Francisco and deluged with oranges and flowers from 
sunny California. Running up to the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, two days were spent mid the scenes and 
enjoyments of this indescribably beautiful and marvelous 
work of nature, — this wonder of wonders, a mighty 
chasm, more than a mile in depth, thirteen miles across 
from rim to rim and two hundred and seventeen miles 
long. The service and hospitality of El Tovar was most 
perfect, and Mr. Brandt the genial host will long be re- 
membered for his unfailing courtesies and delightful enter- 
tainment extended the entire party during these two 
memorable days. 

The next principal stop was made at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, at noon on August 17th where dinner was served 
at Hotel Glenwood, after which a sight-seeing tour of the 
city and many of the orange groves was made before pro- 
ceeding to Los Angeles. At FuUerton, California, after 
leaving Riverside a band of music and several hundred 
citizens were awaiting the arrival of the life underwriters' 
special and a most cordial reception followed, during 
which each member of the party was presented with a 
basket of the finest Valencia oranges ever produced in 
their glorious climate, and flowers in profusion. 

Arriving at Los Angeles at 6 p. m., on August 17th, the 
entire party was escorted to Hotel Alexandria, the con- 
vention headquarters. At 9 p. m. the regular meeting 
of the Executive Committee was convened in the hotel 
library, Ernest Judson Clark being elected to act as chair- 
man during the convention sessions owing to the absence 
of Charles W. Scovel, the regular chairman. 

The first session of the convention which opened on 
Tuesday morning, August 18th, in the auditorium of 
Berean hall was welcomed by Hon. A. C. Harper, mayor 
of Los Angeles, George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company on behalf of the 
insurance interests of Los Angeles, and John W. Whit- 
tington, president of the Life Underwriters* Association 
of Los Angeles. President Edwards' address was strong 
and forceful, covering a review of the work of the Asso- 
ciation during the preceding year with special emphasis 
on the persistent efforts and powerful influences which 
were being brought to bear by the Association toward the 
elimination of field abuses, scheme insurance and vicious 
legislation. 



Secretary Waite's review of the work of his oflSce showed 
that the local associations throughout the United States 
and Canada were in a healthy condition, new associations 
were being organized, and the life underwriters' move- 
ment in all sections of the country constantly strengthened. 

The most important matter of business considered by 
the convention was the adoption of a complete revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, carrying with it many 
sweeping changes in the former policy and conduct of 
the National Association, the changes, however, all 
tending toward a broader work and increased usefulness of 
the National body. The continuation of "Life Association 
News" as the official organ was also approved and the 
publication of the paper guaranteed, due pro>ision for 
same ha\dng been made through the medium of increased 
annual dues in the newly-adopted constitution and by- 
laws. 

The addresses of Hon. E. Myron Wolf, insurance com- 
missioner of California on '*The Relation of a State In- 
surance Department to Those Who Buy and Sell Insur- 
ance," Charles Dobbs, associate editor of "The Insur- 
ance Field," of Louisville, on "Education of the Agent," 
Cyrus K. Drew, editor, "Insurance Report" of Denver 
on "Hints from the Realm of Fraud and Fallacy," John 
F. Roche, second vice-president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company on "Legislation and its Dan- 
gers," Prof. Henry Morse Stephens, professor of history 
in the University of California, on "State Insurance from 
an Historian's Point of View," and Mrs. Florence E. 
Shaal, president of the New England Women's Life Un- 
derwriters' Association, also manager of the woman's 
department of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, on 
"Life Insurance for Women and by Women, " were all 
masterpieces, and should he read most carefully by every 
life insurance agent. 

The prize essays submitted in competition for the 
Calef Loving Cup and Williams Vase on "Publicity from 
the Standpoint of the Agent, the Company and the Policy- 
holder" were of unusual merit and interest. The mis- 
cellaneous discussions were excellent and the five-minute 
topics well supported. 

The entertainment accorded the delegates and con- 
vention guests was of that unusually hospitable type so 



characteristic of California, the kind that makes one 
desire to become a permanent resident of the '*City of the 
Angels." The program consisted of a reception and ball 
at Hotel Virginia, Tuesday evening, luncheon to the 
ladies at the California Club on Wednesday, automobile 
ride over Los Angeles at the close of the afternoon con- 
vention session, and a reception at the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the evening, trip to chain of seaside resorts after 
the close of the convention on Thursday and the annual 
banquet at Hotel Virginia in the evening, it being prob- 
ably the most beautiful banquet ever served the National 
Association. The music, the flowers, the Greek fire, the 
exquisite service, the magnificent hotel, and especially 
the beautifully gowned women, produced an enchanting 
effect that will long remain in the memories of those 
who were so fortunate as to be present on this occasion. 

Friday an all-day trip was made to Catalina Island and 
on Saturday the Ostrich Farm, Mount Lowe, Alpine 
Tavern, and the Indian Village were Wsited, followed by 
an automobile tour of Pasadena. 

Saturday evening, August 22nd, the visiting life under- 
writers bade farewell to Los Angeles and left on their 
special train for Del Monte where a quiet and restful 
Sunday was spent at the beautiful Hotel Del Monte. 

Monday and Tuesday the delegates and guests were 
royally entertained by the San Francisco Life Under- 
writers who seemed determined to outrival their Los 
Angeles friends in hospitality. An automobile tour of 
San Francisco, Golden Gate Park, Ocean Beach, and the 
Presidio was made. Mount Tamalpias was visited and 
luncheon served in the shade of the gigantic Muir Red- 
woods. 

Tuesday evening the life underwriters' special left for 
the East on its return journey, stopping at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Here another most cordial reception was 
tendered by the Utah Life Underwriters' Association. 
The Great Salt Lake, the Mormon Temple, and other 
interesting places were \dsited and at night the homeward 
journey was resumed by the many delegates and visiting 
guests from the Eastern states, leaving behind friendships 
and scenes never to be forgotten. 
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FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 

MORNINQ SESSION 

The nineteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was called to order by 
President Charles Jerome Edwards on Monday morning, 
August 18, at 10 o'clock in Berean Hall of the Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

At the request of the president, the convention arose 
while Rev. Baker P. Lee of Christ Fipiscopal Church in- 
voked the Divine blessing as follows: 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid: cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly serve 
Thee and worthily magnify Thy Holy name. Oh Goa, Holy Ghost, 
sanctify the faithful, visit, we pray thee, this meeting with Thy love 
and favor, and lighten our minds more and more with the light of 
the everlasting gospel. Graft in our hearts a love of truth, and in- 
crease in us true religion. Nourish us with all goodness and of Thy 
great mercy keep us in the faith. 

Oh, blessed Spirit, whom with the Father and the Son we worship to- 
gether and glorify as the one God: keep us. Oh, Grod from all error 
and ignorance, pride and prejudice, and teach us to know that as 
we value life insurance here on earth, we shall value the soul insurance 
hereafter. Help us to know more and more the practical value of this 
great institution in our hearts and in our homes. Grant that the time may 
come, if in Thy wisdom Thou deem it wise, when every man who takes 
upon himself the sacred obligation of matrimony shall provide in the 
marriage license for the protection of his wife and home m the event of 
his death. 

Teach us the gospel of fair play. Be with us in this meeting. Watch 
over us, and grant that we may do that which is right and pleasing in 
Thy sight. Be with these delegates while they are separated from their 
loved ones at home, and watch over them while each is apart from the 
other. Do Thou, Great God of love and of mercy, who lovest Thy 
children and all that they are striving to do for the benefit, the upbuild- 
ing of mankind, be with them ; help us to realize more and more that it 
is not good-by, it is only good-night, and some day we shall all awake 
in the morning and gather around the family altar once more in one 
of those many mansions that Christ has prepared; and when for us 
the fitful fever of life is over and the day's work is done, grant to us 
a safe lodging at the last, that when we cross the bar we may meet our 
Pilot face to face and know him. even as we are known. When we too 
shall come to go into the night of death, may we see the dawn of resur- 
rection shining in the East and hear those matchless words, "Crown of 
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Glory, Crown of Gloiy. Well done good and faithful servutit, enter 

Ihou into the joy of thy Ix«<l." 

We auk it all iti the name of the (itvul Itiiler of Ihe Universe, in the 

name of our Lwd and Savior, Jesus Chrut. Amen. 

PiiEHiDKNT Edwards — I take very great pleiisure in 

introducing Mr. Edward J. Harper, who will extend a 

wek-oiiie to us on behalf of his brother, the Hon. A. C. 

Harper, mayor of the city of Los Angeles, and express on 

behalf of the niiinioipality its greeting. (Applause.) 
Mr. Harper — Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me veiy Rreat 

pleasure this morning t() offer you the freedom of the "City of the 
Angels." We are glad tu welcixue you to 
our beautiful city — we think it beautiful 
ot least — to our beautiful summer climate. 
You know so many people on the other 
side of the Itoekies have an idea that be- 
cause we have a warm winter climate that 
our summer climate is abnost like Hades; 
whereas the summer chmate is just about 
as delightful as the winter, and we are 
glad to have you come and realize the joys 
and pleasures of this delightful simimer 

I bid you welcome in the name of Ihe 

mayor of the city. He regrets exceedingly' 

that business prevented his cixning this 

inomiiig. We are glad to have you in 

our midst. I assure you that Ims Angeles 

never felt that its lite was quite so safe as it is today with so many life 

insurance men here to guarantee it. (Applause.) Yours is not only 

a vocation that appeals to 'the business sense of the jieople, but it also 

tirovides tor the widow inid the orphan, and it has not only a practical 
lusiness side but also a charitable and beneficent part whic^ we believe 
will a[^eal to every man who thinks and cares for the welfare of his 
children. Many a child by a mysterious Providence has been provided 
t(H', given an euumlion and fitted fur life, because of the institutiws 



which you Te{>res(ul. Therefor 1 am very glad indeed to have y 
in o»ir midst. We trust that the press will so report your proceedu , 
aiid so give to us and to our peojile a broad idea ot Ihe work you a 



doing for the uplift of the nations, that men and women who now have 
not taken an interest in this life insurance business will provide for the 
future against any mysterious I'rovideiice that may befall them. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We trust that you will fee! at liberty in our streets and in our gardens 
and in our orchards. Help yourselves to our oranges, our flowers; 
bathe in our ocean ; and come back again and become citizens of Los 
Angeles. (Ajjplause.) 
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President Edwakds— We people beyond "The Great 
Divide," thai country that stretches away through the 
Rockies across to the Allanlic, possibly know little, but 
our appreciation is great, of Los Angeles, of her citizen- 
ship and of her institutions, foremost among them and 
closest in our hearts is that of the great insurance insti- 
tutions which have been built up here on the Pacific 
Coast, and we are honored this morning by having with 
us Mr. George 1. Cochran, president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, (applause) of whom 1 cannot 
speak too kindly, and you will all feel r|uite as kindly 
toward him after you have heard him. I take great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Cochran. (Applause.) 

Mr. ("ochhan — I,a<lie« uiul Gentlemen: On belialt of the life 
insurance organizatioiis iif our Rolden state of Califuniia I have the 
honor and privilege to welcome the Na- 
tional Association ol I^ife Ciiderwriters - 
and to say a tew words of ({reeling. 

We befiei'e you have come to the most 

lieautiful an<l fairest of all the slates where, 

in the worils of the ]AKt. vou will find 

ex|Kised nature's whole wealth, yea, more, 

a heaven on earth, a hlisaful paradise. 

We welcome you to the most delightfully 

situated of all dties, "the Angel City. 

and hope you will all become so enamored 

with its charms, its hospitality and its 

j>riceless climate, that in due tune, when 

)-our renewal interests will enable you to 

(ease from the arduous chase after appli- 

catiiins we will welcome you all again as 

jiermanent residents of God's own country. 

Eveiy Califomiaii, and fspwLiily every citizen of IjOS Angeles. neVCT 

misses an opportunity to say a few words about his home city and its 

marvelous growth. L'util almut seventy-seven years ago this was 

Spanish territory; then in IHil it raiawi the flag of Mexico; about 

firt^-lhree years ago it became jiart of our own great nation; and if we 

mamtain a proper war fleet aii<l cultivate a vigorous, sturdy national 

spirit it will never leave lis tor the ambitious red flag of the Japanese 

Twenty years ago, when I first came to Iios Angeles, its ])opulation 
was barely thirtythousand. Today it numbers three hundred thousand. 
Then, except in a few suburbs, it had no sidewalks even, the green grass 
grew along the gutters of Spring and Main streets, and in rainy weather 
our mud was a proverb, llie assessed value of the dty has increased 
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from. $27 000,000 to $260,000,000; the iiunil>er of children enrolled 
in the public school census, from 7,457 to 50 571; the number of voters 
on the great register, from about 7,000 to 51 300; the combined deposits 
of our banks, from about $15,000 000 to about $85,000,000. At that 
time we were scarcely noticed in the census, today we rank about fifteenth 
among the cities of the United States. 

In the matter of rapidity of growth we stand first. But climate and 
enterprise and the fact that this is the real garden spot of a great nation 
have within these brief twenty years built up a large city of schools, 
churches and financial and business institutions, and. above all, a 
thoroughly American city striving after the best of all the ideals of Ameri- 
can citizenship, right morals, clean politics sound business, social 
happiness, intellectual progress, generous philanthropy — in a word, 
individual and civic righteousness. 

Just as remarkable and marvelous as the growth of Ix)s Angeles 
is the rebuilding of California's great metroiwlLs. the C^ity of San Fran- 
cisco. When San Francisco was destroyed oy fire some two years and 
four months ago the question was anxiously asked, will it ever be re- 
built? No true Californian ever doubted for a moment that the pro- 
fressive and spirited peo|3le of the Bay City would falter for an instant, 
t is said that 28 000 buildings were destroyed and already more than 
10 000 new buildings have taken their j)lace, and more remarkable 
still is the fact that these new buildings exceed in floor space all the 
buildings which were destroyed. With its choice and commanding 
geographical location, its vast wealth and its progressive and ener- 
getic people San Francisco will be greater than ever and immeasur- 
ably superior in every respect to the old city. No visitor to the Coast 
should rail to spend some time in our commercial and financial capital. 

We are engaged in the most useful of all professions and the most 
philanthropic of all enterprises. Our work is to persuade all classes 
of people, poor as well as rich, to contribute small sums of money to 
one giant purse to be used for the common benefit of all. It is the most 

Practical form of socialism in the world, and I might also add is the 
ighest and best form of material religion. It is not exactly charity, 
for we only help those who help themselves by contributing to the com- 
mon cause; yet it is the most useful of all charities in that it does more 
material good to those in need than all other charities put together. 

During the past five years, ninety-two life insurance companies, 
mostly represented in your association, have paid to their policyholders 
the enormous sum of $1,355,000,000, and not one of these ninety-two 
companies has failed to meet a single obligation promptly the day it 
fell due. Counting Saturday as a half day, and excluding Sundays, 
these large benefits would amount to about $1,000,000 a day returned 
to the policyholders. 

It is almost presumption for a novice in the business to speak of the 
uses of life insurance to an audience like the present. Life insurance 
provides for all conditions of helplessness; it makes suitable provision 
for old age, sustains estates which might otherwise suffer by tne death 
of the man of business, compensates, as far as money can, for the loss 
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of a valuable life; it aids the state in relieving the poor; it sustains com- 
merce and trade by accumulating vast sums of money available for long 
tenn investments; it fosters habits of thrift and economy and forethought 
among the people at large; and, to put it tersely, Ls a money-saving 
and thrift-teach mg business. 

To a young man at the age of twenty-one, starting out in life, the hope- 
lessness of putting $10,000 in cash in the savings bank to pro\ide for 
his wife in case of his death or to take care of his estate, would be dis- 
couraging. Nevertheless, by the payment of the moderate sum of about 
five dollars a week he can secure $10,000 in case of death, and if he 
lives thirty years be able to draw that amount down in hard cash and 
put it in his own pocket. 

An institution of such benefit both to the family and to the state 
should be encouraged and fostered, and if possible every insurable man, 
woman and child in the whole country should have a policy. To bring 
about this ideal condition is a thing we arc all stri\ing after. It is a 
well known fact that insurance is seldom sought after. We seldom 
insure of our own accord. It is such a purely unselfish thing to do 
and the returns are so far off in the future, or seemingly only benefit 
others, that we all prefer the present and spend oiu* money on what 
appear to be more tangible things. Hence, without agency forces there 
would not likely be much if any life insurance taken. Another factor 
is the extreme difficulty of selling the policies. It requires almost as 
much effort to make a man take a life insurance policy as it does to make 
him stop drinking or join the church. This is something with which 
we are all familiar. I consider it one of the most difficult of vocations, 
and one of the most exacting in its requirements. The successful agent 
must possess very superior (qualifications. 

Now considering tnese things, the value of insurance to the family, 
its value to the state, and the great effort it requires to induce the public 
to insure, and the high class of men and women required to do the work, 
is it not reasonable that the agents should be well compensated ? 

There has been a tremendous outcry raised against the so-called 
extravagance of securing the business, and possibly there has been some 
ground for the criticism, but it remains to be seen whether a proper 
amount of business can be obtained if too economical a spirit prevails. 
There has been about the same outcry against the expense of foreign 
missionary societies, yet the churches say. Look at the results! What 
do a few dollars mean when compared to giving the priceless benefits 
of Christianity to the heathen ? 

There are tremendous sums spent every year in this country in support- 
ing clergymen and charitable workers and in building costly churches 
and philanthropic institutions, not always marked by the best of economy 
or good management; and yet we are pointed to the comfort and solace 
that religion swords to our people ana the great benefit derived by the 
state from the restraining and elevating power of religion. One would 
hardly think of curtailing the expense of the churches and charitable 
institutions of our country, of state regulations and laws for the protec- 
tion of church members and those charitably inclined. 
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Perhaps this illustration may seem a little far-fetched, yet when we 
consider the good that life insurance has done for the family and the 
state, and the great good it is doing daily and continuously, we cannot 
help feeling it is worth all it costs and a good deal more. The fact 
remains that the futiu*e of the business rests with the agency forces, 
and if sufficient compensation be not provided for the right kind of men 
to do the work and spread the gospel of the rate book the business of 
life insurance will decline and fail to accomplish its destiny. 

The fact that so much life insurance has been written upon the par- 
ticipating plan is a very disturbing element in the matter of expenses. 
In participating insurance the insured becomes, as it were, a partner 
in tne concern and naturally resents any extravagance or ex'penditure 
which would affect his dividends. He is expected, however, to submit 
without question to the use of his funds for the payment of death losses 
and a due proportion of the openses, and it seems to me reasonable 
and right that he should also contribute to increasing the general volume 
of business. Such an e>j>ense. considering all the circumstances of 
the buvsiness, is just as legitimate and beneficial to the insured as any 
other charge against his policy. 

Too often the question of commissions is considered with reference 
only to the first premium and mth reference only to the limited experi- 
ence of an ordinary individual. I say to mjrself: An agent spent half 
an hour in inducing me to insure my life. >vith a premium of $200, and 
for his brief half hour's work he draws down $120, which is more than 
half of the money I pay in on my policy. Ten dollars or five dollars 
would be ample compensation for such work. This kind of logic would 
be all right if the agent succeeded in writing every man he approached, 
but when you consider that the ordinary agent probably writes one 
man in a hundred that he talks insurance to. and only writes a few 
policies as the result of a whole month's hard work, then it becomes 
apparent that the compensation is not excessive. And, fmther, the 
matter appears in a different light when you consider that the one pre- 
mium about which so much has been said may only be about two or 
five per cent, of the entire contract, and that instead of discussing a 
matter of $200 to he paid down as a first premium, we are discussing 
a contract for the large sum of $10,000, covering the period of a life 
time. The fee of a good lawyer or banker or financial agent on a ten 
thousand dollar contract is often more than $200. He is paid not only 
for the actual time spent upon the particular act but for the training 
and intellectual effort necessary to perform the work in the proper 
manner. 

After all, the real test lies in the amount of money the average good 
life insurance agent can earn. This amount must be such as will rea- 
sonably compensate him for the work, and I believe that in due time, 
by experience and observation, it will be ascertained and allowed by 
law. It is certainly in the interest of the state that this great beneficent 
institution should flourish and spread, and, as I have said before, the 
future of the business depends almost entirely on the agency forces, 
and the agency forces must be properly compensated. 
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The safety of life insurance institutions is so vital to the welfare of 
the state that it is necessary and proper that the state should supervise 
and regulate them. But when the state charges in fees and taxes about 
ten times as much as the regulation actually casts it seems a trifle unfair. 
When you consider that on a policy with a premium of say $200 per 
year, running for a period of twenty years, some states charge as much 
in taxation as $120 besides collecting taxes on the invested reserve, 
while the general agent who maintains a necessary office and does all 
the work of securing the policy and looking after it diu*ing the twenty 
year period and encouraging the policyholder to keep it up is considered 
overpaid if he receives $280. 

The comparative charges of $120 and $280 seem to me to be dis- 
proportionate when we compare the value of the service rendered. 
The insurance reformers should expend some of their energy on this 
matter, for the tendency seems to be to increase the amount taken 
from the savings of the poor policyholder by the state and to decrease 
the amount paid to the agent who actually does the work and fairly 
earns his compensation. It seems to be generally acceptetl that the 
state can do no wrong and that unjust taxation and vexatious and in- 
jurious regulation is quite proper. We hope the time will quickly come 
when injustice on the part oi the state will be just as much criticised 
and condemned as injustice on the part of the companies. 

It- is too soon yet to form a correct iudgment as to whether a proper 
volume of insurance business can be clone with the limited expenditure 
advocated by the reformers of the New York tyi>e. We know that 
a great many agents have gone out of the business and we also know 
that many agents have valuable reserve earnings in the older companies 
upon which to draw for partial support while trving to earn a living 
upon diminished commissions, but in course of time as these renewal 
interests are used up the real conditions will be demonstrated. 

Probably in the mad rush for business and the intense competition 
generated in late years the cost of new business at the expense of par- 
ticipating policyholders was excessive, but at the same time the business 
was wonderfully expanded and the peoj)le as a whole were immeasur- 
ably the gainers by the extension of the benefits of life insurance to the 
nation at large, I believe that the compensation paid to the agents 
should be such as to enable them to give the benefits of life insurance 
to every insurable man, woman and child in the country, leaving the 
question of cost to the policyholder who has to pav the premium. 

Regulation should be confined in participating business to preventing 
an undue amount of so-called dividends or individual policyholder's 
funds from being expended in procuring new business. As to non- 
participating business, where the profits belong solely to the company, 
the only consideration should be the question of safety. A company 
should be permitted to expend all the money it deems necessary to ex- 
pand its business consistent with its own welfare and safety. Compe- 
tition as in other lines of business can be surely relied upon to fix the 
price. 

Returning again for a moment to my text, I hope you will all liave the 
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time of your lives during the next few days. We only regret that you 
come in the dry, dusty summer season, when all the hills are brown 
and the streams out on vacation. We would like you to enjoy our orange 
trees with their mingled foliage of dark green leaves and golden fruit 
and white blossoms all showing at the same time. We would like you to 
feel the bright cheerful sunshine of our winters while many of your 
own home states are buried in ice and snow. 

But although you will not see Ixxs Angeles and its surrounding country 
imder the most favorable circumstances, we will, as usual with our 
visitors, do our best to entertain you, with the sincere hoj)e so often 
fulfilled that you will come again and become permanent sojourners 
among us and fellow workers in building the new great empire state 
on the Pacific Coast. 

President Edwards — I note the presence in the hall 
of the honorable insurance commissioner of the state of 
California and several officials of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and I will ask Messrs. W^hittington 
and Newkirk to act as a committee, and escort to the 
platform the Hon. E. Myron Wolf, commissioner of in- 
surance for the state of California, Mr. Gail Johnson 
and Mr. J. F. Roche of the Pacific Mutual, and Mr. 
Julian Sontag, vice-president of the West Coast Life 
Insurance Company. 

The gentlemen named were duly escorted to the plat- 
form. 

President Edwards — Npw Gentlemen **W^e are here 
because we are here, "as Col. W'aite says, but the real 
reason we are here is because of John W\ WHiittington 
of Los Angeles. (Great applause.) 

No sentiments of mine, no gracious expression or flowery 
speech could convey half as much to your hearts or to 
that of Mr. W^hittington the sense of appreciation which 
we feel and the cordial spirit in which he is held, as your 
greeting of his name. (Applause.) It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to present Mr. Whittington, president of the 
Los Angeles Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Whittingion — ^Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of this 
convention: There are two reasons why I shall follow the example 
of the last speaker, that of reading what I have to say; first, if I 
were to try ever so hard I could not deliver an extemix)raneous 
speech. (Laughter.) Second, because you good people who travele<l with 
us from the Grand Canyon here have been with very careful to remind 
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me froni timr to time that vf neuple in California sometimes s|ieak 
the Irulh — but very seldom. (I.auBliter.) Hence. 1 want, you to 

really believe, Mr. Chairman. Ijiclies and 

Genileaien. evenlhine 1 may say in 
connection with tnis address of welcome. 

Mr. Whittington then read the 
following paper: 

I Mr. I'reindent. Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; You have had a most 
hearty welcome 1^ the honorable Mayor 
of our fair city. You have been welcomed 
by Jlr. UeorfK 1. Cochnui the honored 
president of the leadinj; California 
company a» representing; the Califomia 
life insurance mstitution, and I, Mr. 
I'resident, have the honor and the great 
pleasure of convej'inj; to you hearty greet- 
ings on belialt of the Life Underwriters' A-ssociation of I..oa Angeles. 
I assure you, Mr. President, that it is our one aim and object to 
make your visit to this aissoclation and city one great round of joy 

We have provided a proRTam of entertainment as a relaxatitm trora 
■' ' ' ' s (but not in any wav to interfere with your busi- 



ss) and we hope it will prove a source o! delight to you all. We have 
ared no puins in providing for you our very best and while you are 
IT guests we say to you each and to every one of you, we are at your 



pe, please command u 

Our local association stands for high ideals in our profession, and 
we believe that profession is a blessed blend of business aiid benevo- 
lence, and that if we do nothing more tlian help to educate men in the 
habit of thrift we will be rendermg an incalculable Ben-ice. The thrifty 
man is not only better qualified to care for his family but he is in every 
sense a belter citiiwii — but beyond the education of thrift we recognize 
that our work brings new life, joy and buoyancy to the broken-hearted 
molliers, and tuni!« the children s crying into gladness and happiness. 
Such a result is philanthropy in its fullest meaning— it is Christ-like. 

Your visit will further uplift and ennoble our profession, strengthen, 
broaden and develop our membership, enthuse and iiispire us to more 
active energies until we shall realize more fully than ever before tiie 
import of our great calling. 

We, the local body, believe more and more that the association is 
the need of today, that It is the dynamo of iiower, the channel through 
which many of our natbnal tlifficulties may be adjusted, and the mecca 
of inspiration through which we shall overcome difficulties and succeed. 

The Los Angeles Association is comjiosed of men wlio belieie in their 
work — believe in its duties— men not easily discouraged and certainly 
men who have not lost faith. It i.i this stamp of men whom I represent 
this morning in my word of wclcoine. 
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May we all be benefited by the comradeship which comes from meeting 
one another face to face in the right kind of spirit, by getting into close 
personal touch with each other, and gaining the proper respect for the 
opinions and purpo^ of those whose places are identical with ours. 

As a result of this convention the wnole army of life insurance men 
should move steadfastly forward, — ^and in this spirit we greet and wel- 
come you into our city and into our midst. We welcome you from 
the heat of yoiu* homeland — ^into the coolness of the breezes of the 
Pacific. We welcome you into Paradise, into God*s own countiv and 
bid you tarr^ with us as long as you possibly can to enjoy our nospi- 
tality in all its fulness and we trust that you may carry away with you 
many pleasant memories as the result of vour visit. 

On behalf of the Life Underwriters* Associations of California, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco I greet you — I welcome ypu. And, Mr. 
President and Mr. Secretary, further on behalf of tnis Los Angeles 
Association I present you each with a badge of honor hoping that this 
convention now in session may be most prosperous, aggressive and 
inspiring. 

President Edwards — I am not so over-embarrassed 
but what I hope I can express the personal appreciation 
which I feel and which also is awakened in the breast 
of Col. Waite by this cordial welcome accorded to our 
Association and the particularly gracious manner in 
which you have greeted the officials. The roll will, now 
be called. 

The roll was then called, and the gentlemen whose 
names are marked with a star in the following list an- 
swered to their names or were present at subsequent 
sessions of the convention: 

OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1907-1908 

President 

♦Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents 

Herbert C. Cox, Toronto, Ont. ; *William H. Herrick, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
♦John W. Whittington, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Secretary 
*Wm A. Waite, Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer 
Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 

Executive Committee 
Expire 1908 — J. R. Nutting, Atlanta, Ga.; William J. Cameron, 
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Birmm^hani, Ala.; Charles B. Van Slyke, Des Moines, la.; William 
Van Sickle, Detroit, Mich.; *C. W. Orr, Fort Wayne, Ind.; II. Wibirt 
Spence, Grand llapids, Mich.j F. L. Chesney, Kansas City, Mo.; 
♦Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. ; J: A. Welbnan, Manchester, N. H. ; 
Charles E. Ady, Omaha, Neb.; George L. lloot, Peoria, III; 11. S. 
Campbell, Port Huron, Mich.; *Williain M. Wood, I'ittsburgh, Pa.; 
*L. D. Wilkes, St. Paul, Minn. ; George Benham, St. Louis, Mo. ; *Mrs. 
F. E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. ; Thomas J. Stewart, Toledo, O. 

Expirein 1909— * William G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. S. VosheU, 
New York City; James W. Jannejr, Chicago, ill.; J. W. Iredell, Jr., 
Cindnnati, O.; E. G. Ritchie, Indiana]X)lis, Ind.; Thomas B. Young, 
Wilmington, Del. ; *George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, O. ; John F. Brown, 
Erie, Pa. ; *John W. Whittington, Los Angeles, Cal. ; William Gk)ldman, 
Portland, Ore.; J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, Colo.; A. 11. EdmLston, 
Lincoln, Neb.; 11. P, Dexter, Montgomery, Ala.; Geo. H. Allen, Mon- 
treal, Can.; Ben. J. Apple, Savannah. Ga.; J. D. Spencer, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; S. F. Woodman, Boston, ^lass. 

Expu-e 1910— *E. J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. ; *Wmiam Toknan, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Fred. A. C. Merrill, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. A. Craycroft, Dallas, 
Tex.; W. O. Cord, Dayton, O.; H. L. Remmel, Little Rock, Ark.; 
*J. E. Myers, Minneapolis, Minn. ; A. Homer Vipond, Montreal, Can. ; 
Edmund E. Bice, Newark, N. J.; John H. Quinlan, Newburg, N. Y.; 
J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me.; John C. Drewry, Raleigh, N. C; 

, Rochester, N. Y. (Vacant.); *E. H. I^estock Gregory, 

San Francisco, Cal.; Geo. H. Cooper, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. P. Drape/, 
Springfield, Mass. ; F. E. Hitchcock, Springfield, III. ; N. D. Sills, Rich- 
mond, Va.; I^ester V. Bailey, Worcester, Mass. 

Ex-Presidents 

Charles H. Raymond, New York City; Everett H. Plummer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Thomas H. Bowles, Washington, D. C. ; Richard E. Coch- 
ran, New York City; I. I^ayton Register, Philadelphia, Pa.; William D. 
Wyman, Chicago, LI.; Hubert H. Ward, Cleveland, O.; John Dolph, 
Cincinnati, O. ; Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Frank E. McMullen, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES 

The following is the official list of delegates and alter- 
nates appointed to attend the convention: 

ARKANSAS 

Delegates Alternates 

*L. B. Leigh, Pacific Mutual. H. L. Remmel, Mutual Life. 

Wm. Schram, Penn Mutual. Geo. J. Gray, New York Life. 

C. O. Wilkins, New York Life. Harry M. Ramey, National Life. 
R. C. Bright, Fidelity Mutual. C. D. Head, Pacific Mutual. 

Gordon E. Greenfield, Mutual Life. C. Phil Waters, Provident Savings. 
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baltimore. 

Delegates Ahernates 

Jonathan K. Voshell, Metrojwli^an. Edward C. Gernard, State Mutual. 
Edwin \V. HeLsse, /Etna. "Francis S. Briggs, Mass. Mutual. 

♦Eniest. J Clark, John Hancock, (diaries Ij. Posey, Mutual Life. 
♦Freilerick J. John.son, Prudential. Vallient \V. Kenny, Prudential. 
Marcellus H. Goodrich, National. Frank C. Nicodemus. Conn. Mutual. 
Wm. W. Mclntire, United States. Lawrence M. Miller, Northwestern. 

BIKMINCJHAM. 

(No delegates (.r alternates appointed.) 

nosTOX 

Stephen F, AVoodnian, Travelers. Harry N. Haven, Phoenix. 

Clias. E. Townsend. Equitable. Edward Marsh, John Hancock. 

Elmer E. Silver, Lnion Central. Albert H. Curtis. New England. 

Nathan Warren, Eouitable. Col. Jas. G. White, Travelers. 

Fred C. Sanborn, ^lass. Mutual. Jas. H. I^ake. Equitable. 

Chas. W. Gammons, National. Percy V. Baldwin, Travelers. 

lUFFALO 

Edward I). Horgan, (iennania. Charles N. Weber, Home life. 

Perc^ G. I^pey, John Hancock. A. S. Johnson, Mutual Benefit. 

William 1). Camp, Berkshire. Calvin S. Elliott, 1 ravelers. 

Herbert E. Crouch, Northwestern. Ernest (j. Hatch, John Hancock. 

William G. Justice. Prov, L. & '1\ Edgar C. Fowler, Conn. Gen. 

♦Frank W. Tracy, .Etna. Freeman I). Bewley, Mutual Life. 

(ANA DA 

J. O. McCarthy, (ireat West. W. J. Bell, Federal. • 

J. D. Breeze, Confederation. C. C). Pahner, Manufacturers. 

R. A. Darker, Canada. H. P. Lindsay. Great West. 

S. Burrows, Mutual of Canada. J. G. Liddell, Excelsior. 

A. H. Vipond, New York. C. P. McQueen, Great West. 

C. B. I jnton, Mutual of Canada. J. E. Parks, Manufacturers. 

G. H. Allen, Mutual of Canada. A. Waddell. Sr., Manufacturers. 

C. C. Knight, Sun. Wm. Hamilton, North American. 

CHICAGO 

F. B. ^lason, /Etna. H. F. Palmer, Berkshire Life. 

J. W. Janney, Prov. Ij. & T. W. B. CarHle, Mutual I jfe. 

11. D. Bokum, Mutual Benefit. C. D. Norton Northwestern. 

H. S. Dale, Union ^lutual. S. T. Chase Conn. Mutual. 

L. B. Bishop, Mass. Mutual. Jules (xirardin, Phoenix Mutual. 

T. K. I-.ynas, .Etna. E. H. Carmack, State Mutual. 

*T. L. Fanslcr, Nortli western. J. I^. Ferguson, Mutual Benefit. 

L. A. Greenwood Travelers. Everts Wreim. State Mutual. 

Jos. B. Thorsen, Mutual Benefit. D. C. Drake, National life, Vt. 

F. P. Brownholtz. Metropolitan. E. A. Ferguson Union Central. 

E. B. Kellogg, National, U. S. A. Dr. H. C. Castor Coim. General. 

H. M. Curtis, Conn. Mutual. J. H. Emerson, New York life. 
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CIXCIXNATI 

Delegates Alternates. 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Home lAfe. E. W. Jewell rnion Central. 

M. W. Mack, Travelers. (\)lin Ford .Etna. 

Chas. E. I^ogaii, Conn. Mutnal. AVm. B. Jones State Mntnal. 
Wm. D. Yerger, I'rovident L. & T. Isaac Bloom, IVnn Mntnal. 
J. W. Iretlell, Jr., Penn Mntnal. John A. Hingold, Berkshire. 

CLEVELAND 

*G. H. Olmsted. National Life. Vt. A. K. Hannen. Berkshire Life. 

O. N. Obnsted, National Life Vt. J. W. Wnlf, Mass. Mutual. 

*J. J. Jackson, iEtna. L. Hall Mutual Benefit. 

*A. J. Wightman, .Etna. W. M. Woodruff, Mutual Life, N. Y. 

*L. F. Ohliger, Conn. Mutual. X. Kendall, I*enn Mutual. 

H. Fellinger, Pacific Mutual. H. W. Dirkson, Prudential. 

*0. W. Carpenter. I'nion Central. H. B. Burrows, Jr., Home life. 

H. H. Ward. New York Life. E. P. Moulton, Travelers. 

P. P. Ripner, Equitable. N. Y. E. W. Christy, U. S. Life. 

F. B. lliurber. Pacific Mutual. H. L. Dawson IVudential. 

Maj. F. A. Kendalle, Penn Mutual. \V. A. Davis John Hancock. 

*F. C. Chapman. 

COLORADO 

Meyer Harrison, Penn Mutual. (). (). Orr, Prudential. 

*G. A. Newkirk, Mutual Benefit. \V. E. Nordsieck, (ieiminia. 

*Ira B. Jackson, Pacific Mutual. Irving R. Cowles Provident Jj. & T. 

J. S. Fabling. Pacific Mutual. H. P. Showalter. Prudential. 

J. Stanley Edwards, .Etna. W. \V. Booth, Equitable. 

COXXECTICUr 

E. D. Weeks, Phoenix Mutual. T. W. Russell Conn. Greneral. 
*Wm. Tolman, Berkshire Life. C. W. Wells, Northwestern. 

F. H. Hodge, State Mutual. J. W. Keyes, Mutual Benefit. 
A. J. Birdseye, Mutual Benefit. L. C. Slayton. Penn Mutual. 

R. M. Northrop, Travelers. S. H. Corn well. Pha^nix Mutual. 

D. G. Holbrook, Mutual Life. G. W. Staples. New York Life. 

Frank Bushnell, iEtna. F. G. Bumham, State Mutual. 

DAYTOX 

D. C. Brower, National I^ife. W. (). Cord Michi<?an Mutual. 

O. N. Gaylord, Royal Union Mut. W. T. Nuttal IVudential. 

C. H. Cord. Michigan Mutual. R. M. Miller, iVovident L. & T. 

Hamilton Kerr, Mutual Benefit. H. 1). Keefer, Metropolitan. 

DELAAVARE 

Wm. W. Knox, Penn Mutnal. (xeorge J. Wink, Prudential. 

Arthur W. Swartz. Mutual Ijfe. Thomas B. Young. Continental. 
Oliver M. Jenks, Metropolitan. Geo. E. Saulsbury, Continental. 
Frank Sheppard, Provident Ia & T. W. Fred'k Mason, Conn. Mutual. 
Chas. B. Palmer, National, Vt. John J. Dougherty, New York I^ife. 
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DETROIT 

Delej^ates Alternates 

William Van Sickle, Home IJfe. Jay Bassett, IVovident L. & T. 

♦Col. Will A. Waite, Phoenix Mut. F. S. Burgess, Phoenix Mutual. 

W. I). Clizlje. Pacific Mutual. Robert Campbell, Manufacturers. 

0. S. B(xla. Metropolitan Life. C. A. Stringer, State Mutual. 
Archie C. Itter, N. E. Mutual. M. W. Marshall. National Life. 
Nathaniel Ueese Provident L. & T. William C. Martin, Metropolitan. 
H. Wibert Spence, Mutual Life. Albert R. Thomson, N. E. Mutual. 

EKIE 

John F. Brown, Penn Mutual. T>ewis J. Dytche, Canada Life. 

James M. Dickey, Mutual Life. Wni. M. Nash, iEtHa Life. 
Cassius M. Graly, Security Mutual. C. H. Bambaugh. Prudential. 
C. F. Austin, Equitable. James E. Harris. Mutual I^ife. 

J. M. Dickey Mutual Life. R. H. Howell. Mutual Benefit. 

GEORGIA 

Robt. L. Foreman ^lutual Benefit. R. F. Shedden, Mutual Life. 
Thos. H. Daniel. I'nion Central. Geo. M. Hope, National Life. Vt. 
Alf. C. Newell, Columbian Nat'l. J. M. Skinner, l*rudential. 
J. R. Nutting, IVov. Savings. H. M. Wlllett. Penn Mutual. 

J. S. Cameron, Sun Life, Canada. W'. E. Hawkins, ^Etna. 

GRAND RAPIDS 

*A. H. l*ratt, ^^tna. H. Becker, Metropolitan. 

L. B. Hall, Prudential. A. N. Green Travelers. 

H. W. Tenbroeck. Central I^ife, la. T. J, Henderson, Illinois Life. 
M. H. Zacharias, Conn. Mutual. J. G. Albright, Union Central. 
H. M. Snow, Northern J Me. N. Degen, Equitable, N. Y. 

HUDSON VALLEY 

Edwin J. Webb, Travelers, Wm. Whitehead, Phoenix Mutual. 

John H. Quinlan Northwestern. C. P. Sadlier, New York life. 

1. B. Cammack. Mutual Benefit. J. E. Maher, Prudential Life. 
Wm. Mullineaux, National, Vt. Col. Geo. A. Cantine. New York. 
F. A. Hoyt, Northwestern. A. W. Hindle, l*rudential Life. 

INDL^NA 

E. G. Flickinger, John Hancock, E. F. Folsom, Massachusetts Mut. 

E. G. Ritchie, State Mutual. J. E. Bishop. Massachusetts Mut. 

J. R. King, Mutual Benefit. C. A. Macauley, John Hancock. 

L Brown, Metropolitan. F. C. Fry. Travelers. 

J. F. Habbe, Massachusetts Mut. Irving Williams, "Rough Notes.'' 

NORTHERN INDIANA 

Wm. p. Cooper, New York Life. C. B. Fitch, National Life, Vt. 

H. B. Hunt, Northwestern Mut. D. Fitch, John Hancock. 

Jesse L. Scott, Prudential life. W. M. Leedv, Manhattan Life. 

*C. W. Orr. .Etna Life. J. E. Beahler, Travelers. 

J. F. Conway, MetrojK)litan life. Clark Fairb«anks, Penn Mutual. 
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IOWA 

Delegates Alternates 

J. P. Stake, Central Life. Henry Fanner, Mtna, Life. 

Jno. A. Fleming, Mutual Life. T. D. Yeatts, Equitable, N. Y. 

C. B. Van Slyke, Mutual Benefit. J. A. Giffen, iEtna Life. 

C. H. Johnston, Prudential. Claude Fisher, Connecticut Mutual. 

Walter St. John, Equitable. Iowa. Chas. D. Ransdell, I*rudential. 

B. N. Waller, Northwestern Mut. Will T. Smith. Des Moines Life. 

KANSAS 

S. E. Barber, .Etna. Elon S. Clark, Mutual Life, N. Y. 

H. O. Garv'ey, Massachusetts Mut. H. C. Hatten, Equitable, Iowa. 
H. C. Hanson, Penn Mutual. W. R. Martin, Mutual Benefit. 

J. M. Knapp, Massachusetts Mut. John T. Moss, Massachusetts Mut. 

C. A. Moore, Equitable, N. Y. E. W. Thompson, National, Vt. 

KANSAS city 

*C. C. Courtney, Mutual Benefit. Greo. A. Bond, Equitable, N. Y. 

E. W. Poindexter, Northwestern. Chas. L. Barbee, Equitable Life, 
Chas. L. Scott, Mass. Mutual. J. S. Barrow, National, U. S. A. 
Chas. D. Mill, N. E. Mutual. Howard A. Austin, Prudential. 
Geo. L. Dyer, Union Central. W. 11. Martin, Mutual Benefit. 

LINCOLN 

H. H. Longbridge Equitable, la. A. R. Edmiston, ITnion Central. 
Joe Klein, Equitable, N. Y. F. E. Perkins, Midwest. 

F. E. Mockett, Prudential. N. H. Gardner, State Life. 

LOS ANGELES 

*J. W. Whittington, .Etna Life. *W. B. Stirdivant, Phcjenix Mutual. 

*C. S. Montgomery, National, Vt. *W. P. Trum bower, Conn. Mutual. 

*I. J. Muma, Travelers. *V. E. Howard, Mtna Life. 

*W. H. Moir, Home Life. *F. E. Coffin, Columbian National. 

*J. N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual. *H. F. Clark, Pacific Mutual. 

*E. L. Eldridge. Provident L. & T. *J. L. CoUins, .Etna Life. 

*J. R. Norris, Pacific Mutual. *M. C. McKinstry, Pacific Mutual. 

*A. J. Rathbun, Equitable Life. *C. O. Nelson, N. E. Mutual. 

LOUISVILLE 

*J.H. Johnson,Michigan State Life. W. B. Pace Manhattan Life. 
*H. J. Powell, Equitable life. W. H. Harrison, Fidelity Mutual. 

*W. I). Current, Southern States. C. D. Redman, Northwestern Mut. 
Chas. Dobbs, National Life, Vt. Jas. E. Williams, Mutual Life. 

G. L. McDonald, PhcenL^ Mutual. Laurence Rousseau, Union Central. 

LOUISIANA 

L. P. Rice, La. Nat'l Assur. Soc'v. 
E. S. Maunsell, Mutual Life. N. Y. 
Frank L. I^^y, Equitable, U. S. 
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MAINE 

Delegates Alternates 

Chas. A. Bradley, Metropolitan. J. W. Beck Penn Mutual. 

Chas. M. March, Penn Mutual. F. M. Bradley;. Provident L. & T. 

Ernest E. Decker, Conn. Mutual. Moulton H. Seale New York Life. 

Hon. Leon F. Higgins, Travelers. Chas. R. Dunton Northwestern. 

Greo. M. Barney, Travelers. Chas. E. Sayward, John Hancock. 

CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 

Lester V. Bailey, I*rovident I^. & T. H. E. To^vnsend, Massachusetts. 
Guy F. Wheeler, I^ovident L. & T. Dana M. Dustan, Connecticut Mut. 
H. L. Trafford, New York Life. Chester E. Greene, John Hancock. 
H. A. Macgowan, Mutual Benefit. W. G. Harris, I'rovident L. & T. 
S. Hamilton Coe. Mutual N. Y. James H. Howland. Northwestern. 
Otis D. Arnold, State Mutual. Ludwig Johnson, Phcenix Mutual. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

W. W. Case, Northwestern Mutual. S. B. Fay. Connecticut Mutual. 
H. M. Clark, Securitv Mutual. F. W. FuUer, Eouitable, N. Y. 

A. B. Cowles, Mutual Benefit! F. Ij. Hinckley, National, Vt. 
M.L. Dinsmore, I*ro\ident L. & T. F. C. Stedman, Mutual Life. 
Col. W. H. Dyer, Berkshire. T. O. Daniels, New York Life. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

*J. Edward M^ers, .Etna I-.ife. Philip B. Hunt. Phoenix Mutual. 
G. W. Taylor, Union Central lAie. T. J. Hickey, Connecticut Mutual. 
Col. Frank M. Joyce, Mut. Benefit. Chas. Ij. Levitt, Northwestern Mut. 
J. A. Himter, Canada Life. W. M. Horner, Provident L. & T. 

Hon. S. A. Stockwell Penn. Mut. Harry W. Butts, John Hancock. 

MINNESOTA 

*L. D. Wilkes, Equitable N. Y. A. J. Reeves, N. E. Mutual. 
C. J. Hunt, N. E. Mutual. Geo. B. Graves State Mutual. 

N. P. Langford, Jr., Northwestern. R. J. Frye, Equitable Iowa. 
Grant Waldorf, Mutual Life,N.Y. J. J. Bullis, John Hancock. 

B. H. Richardson, Washington Life. 

MONTGOMERY 

E. G. Branch Penn Mutual. B. J. Weil, Travelers. 

J. W. Terry, Prudential. J. L. Haas, Travelers. 

J. L. Harris, Mutual, N. Y. W. E. Dow, PhcenLx Mutual. 

E. J. Meyer, Mass. Mutual. 
G. G. Miles, Phcmix Mutual. 

NEBRASKA 

Chas. E. Ady, National Life, Vt. E. E. Zimmerman, New York Life. 

F. W. Heron, Fidelity Mutual. F. B. Burchmore, Connecticut Mut. 
H. D. Neely, Equitable N. Y. J. E. Roark Metropolitan. 

W. A. Smith, Phcenix Mutual. Harry Steele, Northwestern, Mil. 

G. W. Noble, N. E. Mutual. C. Z. Gould, Penn Mutual. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 's 

Delegates Alternate? 

♦Mrs. Florence E.Shaal Equitable. Miss Julia A. Spragiie Mutual. 

Miss Caro F. Colburn New York. Mrs. Louise A. Forster E<^uitable. 

♦Miss Lucy M. Morrill. Equitable. Miss Nellie H. Berry. Equitable. 

Mrs. A. G. Whitcomb Equitable. Miss £. A. Ransom. The Standard. 

♦Mrs. Lizbeth Edwards, Equitable. Dr. Eliza T. Ransom Equitable. 

Miss M. S. Murch, Equitable. Mrs. Sarah A. Hodnett Mutual. 

Mrs. Mary B. I ane, Equitable. Mrs. Jennie H. Skillings Equitable. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A. W. Childs, Travelers. Jas. F. Whitney, Mutual Benefit. 

Jas. A. Wellman National Life, Vt.Chas. S. Parker, ^Etna. 
H. S. Holbrook, Conn. Mutual. R. W. Cheney Mutual Life N. Y. 
Albert £. Da vies, Equitable, N. Y. Chas. E. Merritt John Hancock. 
Edgar L. Martin, Mass. Mutual. L. A. Cheever, Metropolitan. 

NEWARK 

A. H. Gseller. National, Vt. S. S. Day, Mutual Benefit. 

C. F. McCord, Penn Mutual. -E. E. Bice State Mutual. 

R. B. Cornish, Mutual Benefit. H. H. Coleman, Northwestern. 

E, L. Tucker. Conn. Mutual. H. R. Linderman, Grermania. 

C. L. Whitfield, Mutual Life. W. A. White, John Hancock. 

NEW YORK 

♦L. W^alter Saramis. Col. Nat'l E. W. I^ee John Hancock. 

Geo. A. Brinkerhoff, Mutual Life. Curtis H. Bowne Mutual Life. 

Richard E. Cochran, U. S. Life. Tilden Blodgett Equitable. 

Conrad Dykeman, Prudential. D. G. C. Sinclair. Metropolitan. 

George A. Smith Prudential. Theo. T. Jolmson, Washington. 

Byron A. Beal, Equitable. C. A. Wardle, Phoenix Mutual. 

Chas. E. Reid, Equitable. W. E. Wilkinson Equitable. 

Dr. F. S. Grant. Roger Turner. Mutual. 

Wm. C. Johnson, Phoenix Mutual. J. S. Myrick. Washington. 

Robt. H. Hardj^, Mutual. Thos. C. Bell, Mutual Life. 

Henry C. Stieglltz, Metropolitan. William Harlan Page Equitable. 

Warren T. Diefendorf, Mutual. George Lucas, Mutual. 

Samuel S. Voshell, Metropolitan. Herman Leroy, Germania. 

OREGON. 

♦Wm. Goldman. Manhattan. Alma D. Katz, Mutual life. 

E. L. Harmon, Penn Mutual. C. W. Sherman Penn Mutual. 

S. P. Lockwood, Northwestern. T. H. McAllis, Union Mutual. 

♦A. S. Rothwell, Mutual Benefit. H. G. Colton, Mass. Mutual. 

L. Samuel, Oregon Life. Philip Grossmayer, Travelers. 

PEORIA 

Geo. Root, Penn Mutual. W. T. Van Arsdale, Mutual Benefit. 

E. D. Munroe, Equitable. H. B. Jamison . Prudential. 

J. H. Monteith, Piiidential. Guy C. Goodfellow, Conn. Mutual. 

J. P. Engle, Metropolitan. W. S. Darden, Mass. Mutual. 

O. H. Augustine, Illinois Life. Harry Keith, John Hancock. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Delegates Alternates 

♦Will. G. Carroll, Conn. General. Capt. Francis A. Howard. 
I. Layton Register, Equitable. Martin Collin, Penn Mutual. 

Oscar G. Berry, Phcenix Mutual. 11. R. Deaden. Jr., l\ S. Review. 
Frank E. Hammer. John Hancock. VV.S.Schermerhorn, Insurance News. 

A. C. Otis. I'nion Mutual, J. H. C. Whiting, Amer. Ex. & ReV. 
H. Kendall Read, National, Vt. Harrison S. Gill, Penn Mutual. 

F. H. Garris^ies, Penn Mutual. F. C. Oviatt, Phila. Intelligencer. 

PITTSBURGH 

C. W. Scovel, Delegate-at-I^rge. C. A. Foehl, I^udential. 

Wm. M. Furey, Berkshire. W. S. Stimmel, John Hancock. 

*W. M. Wood, United States Life. E. R. Putnam, Phoenix Mutual. 

Jas. C. Biggert, Penu Mutual. Stetson Leach, Northwestern. 

John R. Ru.ssell. l*rudential. Thos. W. Pomeroy. N. E. Mutual. 

C. R. Galbrath IVov. L. & T. Jas. M. Dalbey, Mutual Life. 

J. A. Wilson. Metropolitan. Fred H. Rhodes, Berkshire. 

W. C. Lyne, I'nion C'entral. I^w A. Anshutz, IVIass. Mutual. 

F. G. Brown, JFAna lAfe. A. S. E. Kinsey, Metropolitan. 

Graham C. Wells, l*rov. L. & T. B. Horvitz. New York Life. 
Lee D. Hemin^ay, Conn. Mutual. F. W'm. Ries, Jr., Pittsburgh Life. 

Edward 0*Neil, National, Vt. \\. Merritt Jenkins, Reliance Life. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Equitable. D. Bates Bell, Travelers. 

Jesse R. Brown, State Mutual. T. F. Myler, Equitable. 

J. W. Fritts, Pacific Mutual. W^m. H. Brown, Mutual Benefit. 
I. F. Harris, Travelers. 

PORT HURON 

W\ A. McDougall, Mutual I^ife. James Sinclair, Metropolitan. 

T. H. Vyse Metro|)olitan. E. V. \S\ Brokaw, Mutual Benefit. 

R. S. Campbell Mjiissachusetts. 

ROCHESTER 

B. G.' Bennett. Northwestern. J. V. Alexander, National Vt. 
M. R? Miller, Penn Mutual. W. Herbert Wall, Penn Mutual. 

C. H. McChesney, Berkshire. W. M. Avery, Phoenix Mutual. 

E. J. Seager, Conn. Mutual. S. Ia Crabbe, Conn. General. 
A. V. Smith, Northwestern. J. M. Miller, Northwestern. 
H. R. Lew^s, Union Central. Clay Babcock, Mutual Life. 
A. B. Booth, John Hancock. L. J. Sommers, John Hancock. 
C. J. Moran, Metropolitan. W. P. Howard, IVidential. 

F. E. McMullen, Delegate-at-l^arge. 

SAVANNAH 

Wm. J. Harty, Mass. Mutual. D. G. Birnbamn, New York Life. 

Ben. J. Apple, Mass. Mutual. A. Shulhafer, State Mutual, Mass. 

C. J. Moses, Mutual. N. Y. E. H. O'Connor, Mutual Benefit. 

Julian Schley, Penn Mutual. Ed. S. Stoddard, Travelers. 

W^. Q. Hughes, l^nion Central. L. T. Doyle, Conn. Mutual. 
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san francisco 

Delegates Alternates 

*Jay Dwiggins, Phoenix Mutual. *Fred Stolp, National, Vt. 

*R. L. Stephenson, Union Central. *F. Si^erling, Home Life. 

*R. L. Underhill, National, U.S.A. *E. W, Armstrong, Pacific Mutual. 

C. M. Smith, Northwestern Mut. M. Manson Conn. Mutual. 
Arthur S. Holman, Travelers. *A. M. Shields, Equitable. 

*W. E. Vail. IVovident L. & T. *J. B. Thomas, Northwestern Mut. 
*E. H. L. Gregory, vEtna Life. *W. H. Matson. Mutual Life. 
*John Landers, Manhattan. *C. J. Johnson, IVovident !>. & T. 

SPRINGFIELD 

C D. Kipp, Prudential. I). T. Williams, Prudential. 

W. L. Stagg, JEtnsi. Wm. G. Warren Mutual Life. 

W. F. Workman, Franklin I^ife. Isaac R. Diller, New York . 

J. D. Looney. Franklin. S. J. Workman Franklin. 

Gaylord Davidson, Mutual I^ife. E. H. Reesor. Franklin. 

ST. LOUIS 

*Wm. H. Herrick, Mass. Mutual. Charles Aldrich Mutual lienefit. 

J. W. Estes, JEtna. C. D. Bolin, Union Central. 

R. J. Williams, Fidelity Mutual. W. J. Fischer, Northwestern. 

F. N. Cheney, Mutual Life. J.J. Raleigh. John Hancock. 
Samuel Polk, Pacific Mutual. E. S. Rowland, Prudential. 
George Benham, Penn Mutual. W. L. Michener, Provident L. & T. 
W. E. Anderson, PhoenLx Mutual, H. E. Hapvard New England. 

SYRACUSE 

Geo. N. Cooper, Conn. Mutual. E. E. Rust, John Hancock. 
Chas. H. Tennant, Prudential. C. 1j. Beliin, Mass. Mutual. 

Greo. E. Brainard, Equitable, N. Y. P. L. Ryan. Mutual I^ife. 
Chas. T. Brockway, Nortluvestern. Jno. N. North, Columbian National. 
K. A. Luther, vEtna. (). B. Herrick, Prudential. 

TOLEDO. 

Wm. H, Filler, Metropolitan. J. W. Crook, Provident L. & T. 

Thos. J. Stewart , Prudential. E. L. Briggs, l*rudential. 

Chas. E. Holt. Mutual Life. S. Walbridge, Home. 

R. E, Ferguson, Michigan Mutual. G. W. Farley, Equitable of Iowa. 

G. B. Lownsbury, Pacific Mutual. John H. Cliappell, Phoenix Mutual. 

UTAH 

*Will G. Farrell, Penn Mutual. Rudolph Konold, Phoenix Mutual. 

John D. Spencer, New York. E. D. Jones, MetropolitaiL 

*M. L. Robinson, Home Life. *J. Fred Anderson, Home Life. 

Leo A. Bird, Metropolitan. Rulon, S. Wells, Mutual Life. 

John James, Travelers. A. G. Allen, .Etna. 

D. H. Livinston, New York. Ix)renzo Jensen, Beneficial, Utah. 
A. Golden. 
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VIRGINIA 

Delegates Alternates 

N. D. Sills, Sun Life. Fred Pleasants, National, Vt. 

T. B. Tobb, Travelers. T. A. Cary, Northwestern Mutual. 

W. B. Freeman, New York Life. R. S. Tuck, Union Central. 

Cunningham Hall, Penn Mutual. C. B. Richardson Mass. Mutual. 

Robt. Skene, Mutual Life. N. Y. G. W. Bahlke, Metropolitan. 

President Edwards — The Chair will state that alter- 
nates of course have seats upon the floor with the dele- 
gates, and it is desired that they will take advantage 
thereof. 

The Chair will further state that in the absence of the 
Credentials Committee he will appoint, with the concur- 
rence of the convention, a Special Committee on Creden- 
tials consisting of Mr. J. Edward Meyers of Minneapolis, 
Mr. Henry J. Powell of Louisville and Mr. I. J. Muma of 
Los Angeles, and such committee will please meet at its 
earliest convenience, so that it may report back to this 
convention at the afternoon session. 

We will now take up in the regular order of business 

the reading of the minutes of the preWous convention. 

Mr. W. W. Wood — Inasmuch as they have been printed I move 
the reading be dispensed with. 

The motion prevailed. 

President Edwards — As president of the Association 
here assembled in convention, it is my obligation at this 
time to make you, on behalf of the officiate, an address 
and report, together with my recommendations. 

President Edwards then read the following address: 

In greeting the delegates of the National Association assembled in 
this their nineteenth annual convention, it is my first great pleasure 
to acknowledge the cordial welcome conveyed to us by the. citizens of 
Los Angeles, through their chief municipal official, as well as the 
expressions of hospitality extended by President Cochran represent- 
ing the organizea life insurance business of the extreme West. 
And we particularly appreciate the open-armed greetings extended by" 
the Underwriters' Associations of California, who have so generously^ 
provided and enthusiastically carried out the provisions for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of our delegates and visitors. The glories of 
California, with the bounteous products of her sun-kissed gardens and 
vineyards and the soft caress of her summer seas, are not more gracious 
than the warm w^elcome extended by her children. 
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And mm I turn to the iiiFinl)tT^ <>f tlie rmiviHitiun, hmiI express [o 
tliem my a]ipre<iiitioii <)f their interest and llieir k>yult.v to tlie Aswicia- 
tioii. e<in|^tidatiii)c fiiem qikI the local 
BWHH^IiunH all uver the rontinent ronstilu- 
fnt til tlii» (iMiveiiliiiii on the j>n>)(ress 
inaile in Aitsociatiiin wuric. Hunnit tlie 

East year, in tlie de^'ck>|)melll iif ivrreirt 
eld method!! and the quality of character 
inanifestnl liy our ineii)l>ers e^'eryn'llere 
I during this [leriod of life insuraiiee recim- 
structiuii; and most ikarticularly jl is niy 
lirivilexe to ivelcome into full fe1lim'slii|i 
the New England Winueii's Associaliiin. 
and dve ulterance to the plea-sure we all 
feet iiy reaKiti uf their presence and their 
voice ii[K>n the floor. Aiid no less ctH^inllv 
do we exteiiil uiir welciinie to file lady vUi- 
toTn whii grace the convention by tlieir 
presence; not only tluue who have journeyed 
here from afar, liut the ehnnniiift (California dau)^iters as well. 

My first thought before enleriiiK u)>on the seiiemi subjeot.iof our work, 
is [o express the ol)li)tations I am under and feel toward those who have 
contributed so unsettislily of their time tlieir enerpes and Clieir influence 
durinft the past year in the su|>poTt of tlie National oRi<inte, and the 
policies and principles enunciated by the adinuiislration about to retire. 
Our nieml>eis f^nerally. as well as indivjduallv. the local assodalions 
in everj' .i^ectiun and the insurance publimtions, liuve been most )^nerous 
in their support in their expressions of conlidence, and evi<leiice of good- 
will. 'n;e hearty (^>^^peralion which lias been e:ttended is not oidy 
appreciated, but will be remenil)ered always. jViid may I express the 
~irticular indebtedness which 1 am under |>ersonally lo those wlio 
_ive been nearest to me in the work of llie past year? 'Hie example 
set by my immediate j)redecessor. Mr. McMulleii. and his continued 
loyalty and interest in the work; the sacrifices made by Mr. Sdivel 
in directing the work of llie Executive Conmiittee; and the co-oiicratiiin 
of Col. AVaite. in so faithrully attendhiff to the duties of the secn-tury- 
ship. Iiai'e all comhineil to make )ii>ssilile a year of healthy a.s.siH'iatiiin 

ASSOCIATION I'lUXJltESS: Oiir Associuli-m roster Ims been 
increased durin); the year by the formation of new associatiinis in Kansas 
and Louisiana; by tiie re-orj^nizatkii) and application lo tlie National 
body of the Vermont Association; aii<l the naiipy continuance of tlie 
Telias Assodatioii, notwitlistaudiiiK the fear of its opfxirtuiiity to main- 
tain and extend its sphere of usefuUiess. Meitiliersliii) in wime few kical 
associations has decreased by reason of tlie fact that many former life 
insurance agents have retiteji frcin the profession, and their pLices 
have not been filled. Howei-er, the Assocutiuii sjiirit, eiilhuHiaran tor 
organization, and opportunity for influence, were iieA'er so frrnit as at 
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present. And it is a happy fact that a number of local associations 
nave made gains in their membership during the year. 

It has been my very great privilege to visit a majority of the local 
associations during my tenn oi office, and I have found almost without 
exception that the underiying sentiment, and the optimistic spirit whidi 
prevail in life msurance fields today, is the direct result of "The Tie That 
Binds;'* that cementing together of our common interests and oppor- 
tunities, and the realization that the one constant aim of the Associa- 
tion is the welfare of the field man. 

LEGISLATION: In the matter of legislation, our thoughts and 
our energies have been centered upon the situation in New York State, 
and the effort to secure a reasonable amendment to Section 97 of the 
Armstrong Law. This has been so widely discussed and the situation 
is so generally understood by life insurance men, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to revert to it here except to preserve the chronological record of 
Association work. 

The Toronto convention was asked to support the efforts of the Asso- 
ciations in New York State in securing a moderate and fair modification 
of the extreme features of the law. Your president recommended to 
the governor of New York that a commission be appointed of practical 
life insurance men, actuaries, officers, agents, as well as legislators, 
a course generally adopted when public (]|uestion arises regarding a 
technical or complicated matter for legislative action, which however, 
the executive did not see fit to follow in this instance. 

No other state, save Wisconsin, (from which most of the companies 
withdrew) has followed New York in the matter of attempting to limit 
the expense of procuring new business, which means a regulation of 
the compensation of agents. The radical experiment in that line which 
was placed on the statute books of New York in 1906, speedily proved 
its own unsound and harmful character, clearly demonstrated Iby the 
figures given by the superintendent of insurance of New York, in his 
report giving the results of the first year's experience under the legal 
limitation. This record of the injury done by the state of New York 
to its own companies and to most of those of other states doing business 
in its borders, was so plain that under normal conditions it would have 
seemed an easy matter to procure a prompt change in the law. 

As the New York law controls agency expenses throughout the country, 
and has thereby so seriously affected the maintenance of efficient field 
organizations, the National Association, in co-operation with the local 
associations in that state, devoted its efforts toward procuring needed 
amendments there. 

And at this point let me express the immeastlrable debt that life in- 
surance agents everywhere, irrespective of companies or associations, 
owe to Mr. William C. Johnson, the chairman of the joint legislative 
committee of the New York Associations. Mr. Johnson, with the 
perception of a keen legal mind, with a technical knowledge of life in- 
surance which he was able to apply to the practical necessities of the 
business, and with an unselfish, untiring disix)sition to meet the obliga- 
tion put upon him by the Association, and serve the interests of e/ery 
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agent, spent the greater part of four months in perfecting and endeavor- 
ing to secure the passage of the amending bill and its approval by the 
executive. 

With the record of the effect in general of Section 97, after a full year's 
trial, and with the intimate infonnation concerning its baneful influence 
for disorganization and loss, which was gathered from underwriters 
in all sections of the country and placed before the law-makers, there 
was no difficulty in securing the approval of the insurance committee 
of both branches of the New York Legislature to needed and proper 
amendments, and they were passed unanimously in the Assembly, 
and with but one dissenting vote m the Senate, that of Senator Armstrong. 
The law as it stood, and unfortunately stands, provided an insufficient 
standard of expenditure, both for the nrst and subsequent years, having 
in view the needs of the business as a whole, in all sections, not alone 
in the great cities, but in towns and villages and country districts, from 
which, prior to the passage of Section 97, came some of the best busi- 
ness which was ^Titten by the companies. The law was one under 
which companies who might be favorably situated, and the bulk of 
whose business came from the old and well-settled section of the country, 
mi^ht get on for a while, largely because of the support and assistance 
which they could give their general agents and tnrough them to soli- 
citors, through renewal or expense commissions, arising from old busi- 
ness. What was needed was a law suited to average rather than excep- 
tional conditions, which would allow the procuren^ent of business in 
all sections of the country, on terms which would permit agents to make 
a living from business currently produced without having to depend 
upon past earnings. Such a law was the amendment, which as all know, 
failed to receive the approval of the governor of New York, whose record 
indicates that he may be fairly credited with honest intentions and a 
desire to do right, but which also demonstrates a failure to appreciate 
that conditions overthrow theories. We doubt if there be any other 
citizen of New York State, unprejudiced from a personal viewpoint, 
who, if charged with this responsibility, would have withheld approval 
of this amendment, passed by the legislative body, by a practically 
unanimous vote and supported by the leading insurance companies, 
the insurance press, and the insurance experts of the land, at an open 
hearing, at wnich not a word of opposition was voiced. Thus the 
efforts of the agents resulted in failure, owing to the peculiar personal 
attributes of one ruler, who had the power given, without the wisdom 
to use it for the best good of the people and the welfare of a mighty busi- 
ness. The task undertaken last winter, will, however, doubtless be 
again assumed at the earliest appropriate moment, and insurance men 
can rest confident that in the end justice will be done them and burden- 
some and improper restrictions removed or amended, for their cause 
is a righteous one, the need real, and is certain of ultimate relief, just 
as soon as the matter is dealt with on its merits, reasonably and without 
preiudice. 

PUBLIC OPINION: My opportunities during the ])ast year for 
observing conditions in all sections and listening to opinions from varied 
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sources, have satisfied me that the growinj? familiarity of the public 
with life insurance has become a matter of liberal education. 

Fonnerly, life insurance was a matter of individual education, or 
elucidation by the agent to the prospect. Then came the investigation 
which opened the flood-gates of inane and often insane Vdgaries on the 
part of sensational newspapers, and the opportunity of the mucJi-rak- 
mg magazinje writer, whose chosen field is to crucify rather than create. 
The institution of life insurance was assailed; all insurance management 
condemned and the agency end of the business villified. But follow- 
ing this, just as the pendulum swings from one extreme to the other, 
came a realization of the importance, and an appreciation of the value 
of life insurance, and the evident wish on the part of the public to imder- 
stand and know more about it; with the result that today the men who 
\vrite for history, the political economists who write .analytically, and 
without prejudice, are telling the correct story of life insurance. The 
belief in life insurance as an institution is broader; the demand for life 
insurance as a necessity is greater, and the appreciation of its benefits 
and blessings is deeper than ever before. The constructive period 
has begun and Is extending every day. 

Nothing could be more significant of this than the action of many 
of our universities of higher learning, in establishing chairs where, 
with other questions of political economy, the theory and practice of 
life insurance is made a part of the curriculum. And I am impressed 
with the important part played by one of our own Associations in this 
direction; for, during the last two years there has been maintained by 
our Minnesota Association, a course of lectures on life insurance, for 
which at the University of Minneapolis the speakers were obtained and 
all expenses paid by such Association, and as a direct result of the in- 
terest thus fostered a chair of insurance has just been permanently 
established in that University. 

TAXATION: But the education of the public regarding life insur- 
ance must extend to other channels, and consider other features than 
those relating merely to its value as a protection, the problems of manage- 
ment, and a knowledge of forms, premium rates and dividends. One 
condition which most particularly affects every policyholder of today, 
and is much more scandalous than has occurred even to the wildest 
imagination of the yellow-journalist, is the prevailing mania for taxation 
with which every state legislature has become inoculated. The idea 
seems to have been that the life insurance company was a mighty cor- 
porate octopus, and that behind it was an indefinite ogre or something 
enjoying special pri\Tleges which it must pay for, and so this gigantic 
gouge of ten millions per annum upon the American life insurance com- 
panies, disguised as a tax upon premiums, but in reality a tax put upon 
prudence and thrift, by the lawmaker, thoughtless, or careless' of the 
interest and welfare of the policyholder. There can be but one result, 
either a premium in excess of what is required to carry the insurance, 
or a minimized dividend, that the cost of insurance to the people 
is directly increased to the extent of the tax imposed by the state. 
The original idea of a state tax was to provide a fund to bear the expense 
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of state supervision: this, however, could and should l)e taken care of 
solely by license fees; and undoubtedly such fees are sufficient for such 
maintenance. Broad-minded, far-seemg and conscientious officials of 
insurance departments all over the country, such as Commissioner 
llittenhouse of Colorado, and Commissioner Potter of Illinois, express 
themselves frankly as opposed to this unjust taxation put ujx)!! the 
thoughtful, unselfish husband and father. Those members of the 
community who by providing for their own relieve the state of possible 
future burdens. Otner insurance commissioners tell me that any con- 
sideration of the question has l^een refused by their legislatures l)ecause 
it would decrease the revenues of the state. The reme<ly for all this 
is the handwriting on the wall: '* Federal Supervision;" such ex(rlusive 
supervision which will put a stop on graft, eliminate extraneous exj>enses, 
foster fair conditions, and give us the far-reaching benefit of uniform 
laws. 

TWISTING: Field conditions have improved to the extent that 
there are practically ' no unfair comj>etitive methcKls in vogue among 
respectable, responsible life insurance agents. Fairness toward fellow- 
agents, and honest statements regarding other companies have l)ecome 
the accepted principle of the Association, and the daily practice of its 
members everywhere. In many communities where the Association 
has declared tnat competition ceases with securing of the application, 
concfitions indicate a growing demand for life insurance and an immense 
increase in business written. Where every agent is boosting instead of 
knocking, creating confidence instead of dissatisfaction, the community 
soon becomes susceptible to the spirit, listless interest becomes a demand 
and criticism gives way to confidence. 

Twisting has been tne most deplorable evil ever indulged in by life 
insurance agents, and in some communities this practice has grown 
to abnormal conditions during the past two or three years. I^ife under- 
writers' associations generally throughout the country have gone on 
record against this pernicious practice, and consistently pursued a policy 
for creating public confidence rather than assailing companies and 
attacking agents. 

Attention is called to the statute passed at the recent session of the 
New York legislature which j)rovicies that an agent making misrep- 
resentations to any person insured in any other company, for tlie purpose 
of inducing such person to lai)se forfeit or surrender his insurance, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor, and his license iis agent shall be revoked. 
It should be the business of this convention to declare itself clearly and 
squarely on this subject, and to define to the world our belief in correct 
methods of competition for all agents to follow. We must emphasize 
that the practice is not only unfair but immoral; we know that a policy 
which is twisted or transferred is not new life insurance, but is energy 
w^asted as far as adding to the beneficence of insurance. We know 
that it entails a {M)sitive money loss to the policyholder. We know that 
the twister creates suspicion, destroys confidence in itisurance gener- 
ally, and perforce assails the regulation and honesty of the agent who 
originally created the demand for insurance. When life insurance 
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agents realize the iimnoral side of this twisting business the sentiment 
against it is certain to crystalyze into deed and deed will bectjme a habit. 
Create a healthy sentiment and you have ideal conditions. 

There is a necessity resting upon us during this period of difficulty 
and trial, of clearing our own houses, of so raising the morale of the 
business in the field that by the time unfair and harmful restrictions 
are removed, the tone and personnel of the business will be such that 
there will be no danger of a recurrence of those evils which were made 
the excuse for legislative control of our compensation. Field managers 
themselves must conduct their work on sound principles, eliminate 
dishonest and unscrupulous agents, and with clean methods co-operate 
for the good of the whole, realizing that the welfare of individual agents 
is bound up, and dependent upon the welfare of all companies and in- 
surance in general; so cease unfair competition and put an end forever 
to rebating and other evils. The more quickly we put ojierations of 
the field upon the honorable basis which should control any transaction 
connected i^ith a business of the character of life insurance, the sooner 
we will have opi)ortunity to have removed restrictions which were ori- 
ginallv imposed oecause field practices gave excuse for them. 

Lit E ASSOCIATION NEWS: The official organ of the National 
Association established by the action of the St. Louis convention in 1906, 
has served to emphasize tne demand for and the value of a voice to speak 
for the life insurance agent. Life Association News during the two 
years of its publication has at all times and everywhere, spoken the 
agent's message, entirely irrespective of personal interest, and has always 
endeavored to be considerate and practical. It has condemned methods, 
not men; it has attacked conditions, not companies; it has differed, 
but not detracted; it has sought fairness, not favor. 

The report of the Editorial Committee in charge of the publication ^ 

will be made to your Executive Committee, and by such committee be ^ 

made the subject of a special rejjort and recommendation to your body. 
It should l)e the business of this convention to provide for the continu- 
ance of the News, and to devise some means whereby it shall go into the 
hands of every member of every Association. It is the link between 
members, the channel of infonnation and the medium for creating 
opinion and influencing results, and my most urgent message to this 
convention is to see that it is properly sup|X)rted and j)ennanently 
maintained as the official organ of the National body. 

OPrORTl'NITY: And what of our opportunities as life insurance 
men, the future that is before us? I have no more reason to be opti- 
mistic than any other man here; and my sides are gaping with the wounds 
of the legislative vivisection w^hich has made my nerves and income 
suffer alike these past few years. But a certainty of the ultimate cor- 
rection of unjust discrimination against insurance agents, will serve 
to heal the one, while the spread of the itisurance idea and the oppor- 
tunities affordetl for writing new business, will far out-measure the losses 
springing from temporary causes which have checked the development 
of the business for the moment. 

IJfe insurance is today a necessity of life— indispensable, indeed, 
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to most men for a calm and |>e;iceful death. The people will always 
need and danai>d it, and there will always l)e work for the train^, 
responsible life insurance salesman to do. I cannot do better here 
tlian to quote the encouraging words spoken Ijy one of our members 
At a recent aeency convention of one of the New Enf^nd companies: 

"The life insurance salesman today is dealing with a necessity for 
which there is a daily demand, and this fact justifies the fullest faith 
that there is alid always will be sufficient work for intelliKent, efficient, 
actives men to peifonn in the field; men of character, with a trained 
knowledge of the business, able to jrive sound adiice to those seeking 
insurance, and who will direct their labor by systematic energy. More 
and more will the business be procured by trained men of this character; 
aheady has there been a marked improvement in the personnel of field 
forces; in many sections those who formerly harmed the business by 
loose practices have passed for all time from connection with it. and 
''■ - -ejit advance, when present clouds lighten, will lie by corps of agents 

>ted to the ' ' 1 ^ ^. ... .-. j ..■__.-. _^.i. 

. ity, with ini 
of their clients. 

Let no man. therefcire. lose courage, llie future is before us, and 
as we look outward upon it, we must of necessity look upward — that 
is if we carry into our view of the future both a knowledge of the past 
and a true appredation of the problems of the [iresent and what must 
be their ultimate solution." (Applause.) 

Mh. William G. Carroll, Philadelphia; Mr. I'resident, in attend- 
ing conventions of the National Association ot Lite Underwriters since 
1893, 1 have always felt that the presi- 
dents ot the diiferelit years who have come 
down from that year to this have been some- 
what afraid to have the courage of their 
convictions. There has always been a tear 
of ofFending some accidental office holder 
or some officer of the ctanpany. But 1 am 
prepared to say and 1 am glad to say that 
today we have a president who is not afraid 
to express the courage of his con'ridioD. 
fAppfeuse), And I say to yon that that 
is the most manly, the ablest, the most 
fearless address tl^l I have ever heard a. 
president deliver to this Association. (Ap- 
plause.) And with that kind of official m 
command, a man of that character in our 
organization, we need iiave no tear ot the 
future and welfare ot the great cause we represent. 

Now, Mr. I'resident, you are too modest to receive this motion, and 
I will ask the secretary to put the motion, that this Association accept 
the report of the president, that it l)e spread upon the minutes, and we 
thank the president for the able, manly and magnificent stand he has 
taken. (Applause.) 



The motion was put hv Secretary Waite and carried 
by a rising vote. 

Phesidbnt EnwAKDK — My modesty precludes my do- 
ing other than expressing the appreciation which 1 feel 
at your complimentary votes. Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention, I thank you. 

The next business will be the report of the secretary. 

Secretary Waite, who was received with great appfause 

and Ihesiiigingof "What's the matter with Waile ? He's 

all right. Who's all right? Waite." before readinghis 

report addressed the convention as follows: 

ladies and Gentlemen and Honored Guests — I cunnot help at this 
time expressing l<i yiiu the Ixis AnKeles delecalion and the &n Fran- 
cisco dele>!atic>n and their committees, our 
Ihaiika fur the welcome yuu have given 
us here at Iais Anijeles and in fact frcm 
the lime that we struck the Grand Canyon. 
Ever)' want known tu us Ims l)een fitlea by 
your committeeti and I desire posonalty, 
sir. and jtenlleinen un belialf ot^the secre- 
I lury. to thank you for the same, and also 
for this beautiful badge. 
)rt, Mr. I'rraide 
. e to the point, 
(ientlemm : Your secretary begs to sub- 
mit the followini; report covering the work 
of the National Association during the [Ntst 
year as it has come under his observation 
and jurisdiction. 

It ha.s been a year of hardship and dis- 
couraKeuient for a sreat many of our members and after reading the 
letters I have rpi'eivrd from nearly all of the delegates and alternates 
elected by the dilferent local asBodalions. I know that scores of the 
"good feflows" are not with us today simply because business has been 
ctnning so hard thai they could not see their way dear to take the time 
or spend the money required to make this trip. Still, in spite of these 
adverse conditkins and the fact that hundreds of men have had to seek 
other means of making a livelihood, this Association shows a loss of only 
ninety-eight mnnbers. as you will all see after a perusal of the statis- 
tical report, which Is ready for distribution at thLs convention. 

Quite a number of the local Associations have done stHue splendid 
work in increasing their memberships during the past twelve months. 
You will see after further study of your statistical report that these 
associations are: Detroit H, Brie 1, Iowa S. Kansas City 9, Lincoln 3, 
Los Angeles 8, Louisrille 7, Minneapolis 13. Newark 3, Httsbm'gh 11, 
San Franci.'ico 28, Toledo 1, l"tah 9, and Virginia 3. NeMt year, I would 
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like to see it the privilege and pleasure of the secretary of this Associa- 
tion to report an increase of membership in every local association 
belonging to the National Bodv. I^et us all work toward that end. 

Any falling off in membership which we have sustained during the 
past year, has been partially counteracted by the new members added 
to our organization. The Kansas Association of I^ife Underwriters 
of Topeka, Kan., has joined our ranks with a membership of 22; the 
Louisiana Association of I^ife I'nderwriters has just come in bringing 
us 17 new members, and Texas, we are glad to welcome back into the 
fold. 

The Burlington-Vermont Association is re-organizing, and will be 
ready to re-enter as soon as they can call a meeting of their association. 

Your secretary also begs to report that he has, during his incum- 
bency, carried on interesting and encoura^ng correspondence with promi- 
nent insurance men of Charleston, S. C., Nashville, Tenn., Memphis, 
Tenn., Mexico and Sioux Falls, S. D., relative to organizing associations 
at these various points; three out of five of which places we mav count 
on during the next year, particularly if the conditions surrounding the 
insurance business take on a "rosier'* aspect. 

It is with regret I am obliged to report the disruption of the North 
Carolina Association. The present acuninistration aid all in its power 
to persuade this Association to "hang together," but the president 
seemed to have grown discouraged, particularly after trying to reorganize 
some four montJis ago. It is to be hoped by this time next year North 
Carolina will be back with us, if not before that time. 

In accordance with instructions of your Executive Committee at 
Toronto your secretary has had engrossed and sent to the families of 
Phillip H. Farley, New York and Frank WooUey of Wilmington, Del., 
resolutions adopted relative to the death of the above-named gentlemen, 
and has received acknowledgment of these resolutions. The same 
has been published in the Life Association News. 

Copy oi resolution with letter of thanks were forwarded to Mr. Joseph • 
A. DeBoer of Montpelier, Vt., in accordance with motion unanimously 
adopted by the convention at Toronto which was acknowledged by Mr. 
DeBoer. His response was published in life Association News. 

President Edwards has been so very modest in his allusion to the 
traveling he has done in the interests of the National Association that 
I feel it my duty to bring more prominently to your attention the fact 
that he has visited, during his term of office, no less than thirty-two 
associations comprising Pittsburgh, New York (three times), St. Louis, 
Boston, Vermont, Philadelphia, Grand Rapids, Detroit (twice) 
Rochester, Central Mass., Life Presidents* Association, Hartford, 
Western Mass., Baltimore, New England Women's, S^Tacuse, Buffalo, 
Newark, Manchester, Portland, Cleveland, Chicago, St.Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Des Moines, Omaha, Peoria, Springfield, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Indianapolis. This, you will all agree, together with w^ork 
along other lines, which Mr. Edwards has untiringly done for the good 
of the Association, has taken a great deal of his valuable time and money. 
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and as secretary of this body I want to say that we cannot be too grate- 
ful to Mr. Edwards, 

It is gratifying, to say the least, to see this association in so flourish- 
ing a condition in spite of the hard siege through which we have all 
passed and are still passing, and I am sure it will serve as an impetus 
for us all to "put our shoulders to the wheel" during the coming year 
and push the good work along. 

To l*resident Edwards, Vice-Presidents Cox, Herrick and Whitting- 
ton, Treasurer Weeks, Chairman Scovel and ex-Secretary Clark I wi3i 
to extend my thanks for the hearty co-operation they have given me 
during my term of oflSce as secretary of this Association, and to the 
presidents and secretaries of the local associations I desire to express 
my appreciation of the assistance rendered me by their prompt and 
courteous attention to corresjxjndence. 

President Edwards — The Chair will direct, unless 
otherwise ordered from, the floor, that the report be re- 
ceived and spread upon the record. 

I will now ask the secretary if he pleases to read the 
various letters of regret which we have received from our 
more prominent members and friends on account of their 
inability to be present. 

The secretary then read the following: 

Eagle Bay, N. Y., August 13, 1908. 
My Dear Edwards, et al: 

Your very urgent telegrant of this date reached ' me this 
forenoon and I was obliged to wire you as follows: 

"Regret exceedingly cannot go, otherwise would gladly 
start tonight. letter." 

I received yesterday telegrams from Whittington and Greg- 
ory strongly urging me to come. I never wanted to be any 
place worse in my life than at this convention. Have been 
uneasy and nervous about it for several days. My absence 
is not due to lack of funds, nor desire, but to what seems 
clearly to be my duty to my family. It would not do to leave 
them here in the woods alone for three or four weeks and have 
been unable to make any different arrangements. 

I hope you are having a pleasant trip and feel quite sure 
there are enough experiencecl heads in the party to guide our 
beloved Association safely. You may impose upon me any 

duties you think I can perform for the general good next year. 

* * * 

Regret more than can possibly tell you that I cannot be 
with you all next week. With hearty greetings and very best 
wishes to all. I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank E. McMullen. 
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Yiirmouth, N. S., August 17, 1908. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Best wishes for successful convention. Courage and in- 
dustry added to systematic and effective business methods will 
equal success hereafter as heretofore. 

William C. Johnson. 

New Orleans, La., August 17, 1908. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, President National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Los Angeles, Cal. 
The baby member send greetings to its assembled sisteren 
and bretheren. Here's to a successful meeting. 

Frank L. Levy, 

IVes. life Underwriters Asso. 
of Louisiana. 

Presidiont Edwards — I may say, if you please, that 
illness is responsible for Mr. McMuUen's absence, the 
illness of his daughter, and the obligation to take her into 
the woods by the doctor's advice. Our sympathy should 
go out to him on this account. 

Secretary Waite — We have regrets from various 
presidents of the insurance companies who were sent in- 
vitations to attend the convention. 

Secretary Waite then read the following extracts from 
letters: 

Geo. A. Cox, IVesident Canada Life, Toronto, Ont. 

I would be very pleased indeed if it were possible for mo to do 
so, but I regret that other engagements will deprive me of that 
pleasure. 

Hoping that you may have a very pleasant and succ*essful 
convention, and with kindest personal regards. 

Arthur E. Childs, IVesident Columbian Nat'l. Life, Boston, 
Mass. 

It is with regret that I have to decline your very courteous 
invitation owing to my inability to go so far away from home 
at the present time, but I wish to take this opportunity of express- 
ing to you my great appreciation of the work of tne National 
Association and my intense admiration of its honorable presi- 
dent and his ability to make things go. 

Asa S. Wing. President Tlie Provident Life & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your very kind invitation is most attractive, and it would 
give me great pleasure to accept it but I am just ending a 
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month's vacation away from my office, and I must go back to it 
now and nut myself to work with as mucli zeal as I have had in 
my month's play. 

Jos. A. DeBoer, IVesident National I^ife Ins. Co., Montpelier. 

To my infinite regret. I am obliged to ask you to excuse me, 
and to accept all I can at present supply, namely, my best 
wishes for a successful meeting, my most loyal ho{)es for .the 
well-being of your fellow agents and my confidence in the future 
of the business. 

John R. Hegeman, President The Metrojx>litan Life Ins. Co., 
New York. 
Mr. Hegeman desires to extend to you his cordial thanks for 
vour invitation to attend the convention of your Association at 
Jios Angeles. August 18 to 21, and his l)est wishes for the success 
of the convention, together with his regret at being unable to 
accept the invitation, as. at the time named,, he will l)e out of the 
country. 

Paul Morton. President Equitable I^ife Assurance Society, 
New York City, 
'llianking vou for the invitation, and regretting that I will 
be unable to be present, and hoping that your convention will 
prove a very suc-cessful and enjoyable oc*casion to all those in 
attendance, I remain, etc. 

Alfretl 1). Foster, l*resident New England Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Chving to his absence in Euroj)e, which will be j)rolonged until 
after the convention in Ijos Angeles it will be impossible 
for him to accept your very courteous invitation. 

Jas. W. Hull, l^esident Berkshire I^ife, Pittsfield, Mass. 
I greatly regret being unable to accept your kind invitation. 

li. G. Fouse, President Fidelity Mutual Ijife, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I realize that your Association has become an important factor 
in the insurance world; that its deliberations and proceedings 
are lcK)ked forward to with interest . and that great good has been 
accomplished by it. I have no doubt that your next meeting 
will l>e one of unusual interest to the life insurance fraternity. 

I very much regret that previous engagements make it im- 
possible for me to be present at the sessions of the convention 
this year. 

John P. Munn, IVesident United States Life Ins. Co., New 
Y;ork City. 
While it would give me great pleasure to be present it will 
be impossible for me to leave this part of the country at that 
time. 
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Fred Frelinghuysen, President The Mutual Benefit Life. 

I regret that I cannot make it iM)ssil)le to l)e present at the 
meeting. 

I trust that the convention will result in all that is gcKni 
to the cause of life insurance, and with best wislies. I remain, etc. 

John M. Holcoml)e, l*resident Plwjenix Mutual Life Ins. ('o., 
Hartford, Conn. 

If it were possible for me to [ye present it would f?ive me a great 
deal of pleasure to be there, for I know there will be a great 
many interesting subjects which will \ye discussed freely, and I 
have no doubt but what the meeting will be of advantage to 
the general business of life insurance. 

A. G. Bullock, President State Mutual liife Assurance Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Bullock is abroad and does not anticij)ate returning to 
this country until after your meetings. 

C Doremus, President (iermania I^ife Ins. Co., New York 
City. 

I regret that it will be imf)ossible for me to accept. 

John A. Hall, I'resident Massachusetts Mutual life, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

My plans will take me out of the country for the entire month 
of August. I appreciate your courtesy and l)eg to e> press the 
hope that the meeting of your A.ssociation may be productive 
of- much good. 

Sylvester C. Dunham, President The Travelers Ins. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

IVIr. Dunham is abroad and will not return to the office until 
after September 1. 

Fred. E. Richards, President Union Mutual Life, Portland, 
Me. 
Regrets that he is unable to acce})t. 

Geo. E. Ide, President Home life. New York City. 

Unfortunately it is absolutely impossible for me to lie away 
from this part of the country at that time. 

Henry B. Stokes, IVesident Manhattan Life Ins. Co., New 
York. 

Please acct^it my thanks for your kind invitation ; but it is im- 
possible for me to attend. 
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Morgan G. Bulkeley, President ^Etna Life Ins. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

I regret to say that it will be impossible for me to accept your 
kind invitation to attend the sessions of the Life Underwriters* 
Association, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., August 18-21. I 
am very busy this year on matters wliich demand my [personal 
attention in the East. 

John Tatlock, President Washington Life Ins. Co., New 
York City. 

If it were practicable so to do, I should take great j)leasure 
in accepting your kind invitation. I regret that circumstances 
are not such that I can meet with you on that occasion. 

George C. Markham, Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

I regret to say that, while it would afford me great i)leasure 
to attend this gathering referred to, my engagements are such 
that it is quite impossible for me to do so. Nevertheless. I 
appreciate your kind invitation, and regret my inability to attend. 
Hoping and l)elieving that the Association will have a [)rofit- 
able and enjoyable meeting, I remain, etc. 

George K. Johnson, IVesident Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, I*a. 
I am sorry that it will not be jx)ssible for me to attend. 

John F. Dryden, IVesident Prudential Ins. Co. of America. 

I regret that it is not possible for me to participate in what, I 
am sure, will be a most entertaining event, but I nevertheless 
wish to assure you of my appreciation of your kind invitation 
and to express the hope that the occasion will be thoroughly 
enjoyable in every way. 

J. R. Clark, President Union Central Life Ins. Co.,Ciiicinnati,0. 

I beg to thank you for the honor, and to say that I should 
most certainly accept the in\itation, but circumstances beyond 
my control compel me to remain in this section of the coimtry 
during the coming month. 

Knowing that you will have a successful convention and 
regretting that I cannot join you, I am, etc. 

President Edwards — Unless there is objection, these 
letters will be spread upon the minutes of the Association. 
We will now hear the treasurer's report. 



The following rej.orl was then renil \>y ihe secretary: 
To the I'reskleiit and Delepiles ot ihe National Assopialioii of Life 
rndenvrilers in (iinventioii at Ijis Anjieles — Brethren; In view of 
my iipecial bnsineiM situation at this tiiue. 
which is imposKilile to deleftatv fully lo 
any one else for tliree or four weeks' time, 
I am obliged to submit my report to you 
through our secretary. 

This action, I assure ycm, I sincerely 
reeret in view of the fact that 1 have not 
missed att«idini; an aimual convention 
since 1893, fifteen years ago, and in fact. 
only one mid-year meeting of the E>ecu- 
' tive Committee in that tine, the cau>e 
of which was lieinff snow-bouild on the 
train service. 

Now, I assure you, it would give me 

great pleasure to lie with you in Jierson on 

this occasion, yet 1 am with you in spirit. 

With my earnest desire that llie present 

convenlio[i will be a pleasant and protitalile one, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 

Eli D. Weeks. 'I'r.'asurcr. 
BALANCE SHEET. 

ItECEIITS. 

Balance after 1907 report *l,2i0.03 

Received from 1807 annual dues 247,00 

Received {rotn St. Louis conventitsi reports ..... 25.00 

Received from Hartford convention report 1.00 

Received from Banquet tickets 530.00 

Rece'ved from Toronto convention reports 9S9.30 

Received from 1008 annual dues J,330.00 

Total receipts of the general fund *4,3ia.53 

DiSBUBSEMENTB. 

Paid G. Russell Leonard for reporting at Toronto 8350.00 
Paid G. Ijeonard Itussell for reporting at New 

_ York _ U2.9i 

Paid King Edward's Hotel for cigars used at 

Toronto convention 11.00 

Paid for printing as per bills rendered 344.46 

Paid Ij. Bracket! Bishop for engraving ('alef 

Iiuving Cup 1.50 

Paid Chas. W. I'ickell for expense attending 

Toronto convenlicm 80.00 

Amount carried forward S879.!)l 
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Amount brought fon^'ard $879,91 

Paid E. R. Haynie for services on committee of 

statistics .". 35.00 

Paid The Enert & Richardson for reports of 

. committee of statistics and one set of resolu- 
tions 81.86 

Paid E. E. Rittenhouse for exjjense attending 

Toronto convention 160.00 

Paid Henry H. Putnam for •exj)ense attending 

Toronto convention 36.00 

Paid Arthur Blight for vocal sendees at Toronto 

convention 20.00 

Paid Canada Stamp Co., for rubl)er stamp 1.50 

Paid Bell Telephone Co.. for moving telephone 10.00 

Paid Bert Hervj^ for services as pianist at Toronto 20.00 

Paid Toronto I niversity for Convocation Hall . . 30.25 

Paid Rolph & Clark for menu cards 95.00 

Paid Am Dross Kent & Son for Toronto badges, 
$109.75, American brooches, $3.50 and I»s 
Angeles badges, 109.34 222.59 

Paid Greorge McConkey for banquet expenses . . . 653.20 

Paid W. S. Milne for expense incurred on in- 
formation bureaus 46.35 

Paid for postage, telegrams and express as per 

bills rendered 274.38 

Paid N. H. Weed for subscription blanks 3.25 

Paid V. E. Cadman for engrossing resolutions . . . 15.00 

Paid E. D. Weeks for printing, jwstage and ex- 
press .■ . • • 17.15 

Paid The Standard Printing Co., for printing 

Toronto convention reports 934.75 

Paid E. D. Weeks for cigars used at mid-year 

meeting at New York 6.50 

Paid Hawk & Wetherbee for committee room 

at mid-year meeting at New York 5.00 

Paid Chas. J. E<lwards for small bills presented 

by him 20.00 

Paid Dora Bauwens for clerical services to March 

16, 1908 10.00 

Paid Richmond & Backus for register for Los 

Angeles 6.50 

Paid for stenographic work for Will A. Waite ... 3.35 

Paid for stenographic work for C. J. Edwards . . . 93.00 

Paid Ella A. Comstock for clerical services and 

typewriting from March 16 to August 1, 1908. 20.00 

Total amount of disbursements of the general 

fund $3,700.54 
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Total amount of receipts $-4,3l!i2.o3 

Total amount of disbursements 3.700.54 

Total balance to credit of N. A. L. U $611.99 

Eli I). Weeks, 

Treasurer. 
The foregoing has been examined and found correct. 

W. H. Herrick, ^ 
William Tolman, 1 Finance 
C. W. Orr, 
Frank W. Tracy, 



Committee. 



EXTENSION FUND ACCOUNT. 

Receipts. 

Aug. 19, 1907, Balance after 1907 report was 

made up $162.24 

April 11, 1907, Philadelphia Association 100.00 

April 14, 1907, Hudson Valley Association 20.00 

April 18, 1908, E. Milton Allis for Western 

Mass. Association 20.00 

April 18, 1908, H. S. Holbrook for New Hamp- 
shire Association 16.00 

April 21, 1908, Toledo Association 15.00 

April 27, 1908, Detroit Association 100.00 

April 30, 1908, Chicago Association 133.00 

May 2, 1908, Pittsburg Association 260.00 

May 4, 1908, Central Mass 40.00 

.Ma^4, 1908, Birmingham, Ala., Association .... 12.00 

May 7, 1908, Northern Indiana Association 10.00 

May 7, 1908, Utah Association 30.00 

May 7, 1908, Minneapolis Association 10.00 

May 16, 1908, Baltimore Association 100.00 

May 21, 1908, Boston Association 81.00 

June 8, 1908, Da^on Association 14.00 

June 10, 1908, Virginia Association 18.00 

June 15, 1908, Maine Association 29.00 

June 19, 1908, Canada Association 100.00 

June 19, 1908, Atlanta Association 23.00 

June 20, 1908, Newark Association 16.00 

June 20, 1908, Rochester Association 50.00 

June 22, 1908, Cleveland Association 85.00 

May 27, 1908, New York Association 10.00 

June 26, 1908, New York Association 90.00 

July 3,1908, Portland, Oregon, Association 14.00 

July 3, 1908, Colorado Association 12.50 

July 7, 1908, Connecticut Association 50.00 

July 7, 1908, Louisville Association 16.00 

Amount carried forward $1,636.74 
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Amount brought forward $1,636.74 

July 13, 1908, Nebraska Association $^5.00 

July 20, 1908, Kansas City Association (Chas. h. 

" Scott -28.00 

July 20, 1908. San Francisco Association (R. L. 

' Underbill) 50.00 

July 23, 1908, (Buffalo Association (Wm. D. 

" Camp) 75.00 

Total receipts of the' extension fund $1,814.74 

Disbursements. 

« 

E. J. Clark for clerical expenses $50.00 

Will A. Waite for clerical expense 550.00 

Chas. J. Edwards for Association News 500.00 

Total disbursanents $1,100.00 

Total receipts of the extension fund $1,814.74 

Total disbursements of the extension fund .... 1.100.00 
Total balance of the extension fund to the credit 

Eli D. Weeks, 

Treasurer. 
The foregoing has been examined and found correct. 

W. H. Herrick, ^ 
William Tolm.\n, 1 Finance 
C. W\ Orr. I Committee. 

Fr.\nk W. Tracy, 

Mr. Carroll — ^Lc. President, in thinking over that message 
from ex-President McMullen. it seems to me that if we would request 
our secretary to telegraph the sympathies of this convention and our* 
hope for the early and complete recovery of his daughter from her 
present illness, it would be a graceful thing to do. I therefore make 
that motion. 

The motion was seconded by Mrs. F. E. Shaal and 

prevailed. 

Mr. Ernest J. Clark — I move that a telegram be also sent to Uncle 
Eli D. Weeks regretting most deeply his absence. 

The motion prevailed. 

In accordance with these instructions, the following 

telegrams w^ere sent by Secretary Waite: 

Frank McMullen, 
Camp Rockwold, 

Eagle Bay, New York. 
Convention assembled sends greetings, regrets absence and 
extends sjonpathetic interest in your welfare. Good attendance. 

Will A. Waite, 

Secretary. 



Eli D. Wetks, Litdifield. Cimih. 

Conventkm learfully rejo^s alvmice. extpiuls eiillnuuistic 
greet iriRs and besjicaks your luviti^ Ijenedu-timi. Good 
attendance. 

Wir.r. A, Waitb, 
Swretarj', 
Pbehldbni- Edwai{I>s— The Chair will Jippoint Messrs, 
Tracy, ToJnian, Orr aiul Herrick, as an Au<iiting Com- 
iDiEtee to pass on the treasurer's report. 

Now, gentlemen, we will have the Exeeiilive Committee 
report, made bv Mr. Ernest J. Clark, in the absence of 
Mr. Scovel. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ci.ark — Not kiiowin); 1 should ]ie (id]r<l ii|hhi to fomiulate 
the report of the chairman of the Executive (.'ominitlee until my arrival 
at JjK Angeles, eoinhined with the late- 
ness of the hour, or rather the earliness of 
the lioiir thLi morning, when the Executive 
Committee adjourned its meeting of last 
night, it iias been unpoxsible for me to 
present a detailed written rejiort as custom- 



ary. I therefore trust you will kindl' 
pardon the extemporaneous re ' ' * ' 

circumstances render neces-sary. 



ender nee _. 
I ha^■e l>efore me a letter received from 
Oiainnan Scovel of the Executive Ccan- 
mitlee which I feel should be read to the 
convention. 

To the E>ecutive Committee, 

Iios Aiifiieles, Cal. Gentlemen: 

In spite of the most earnest efforts. 

. I find at the last moment that I 

cannot possibly get away ei'en to go stmi(;ht through to Los 

Angeles. I regret more than I can say my inability lo be present 

at these meetbgs of the committee and convention so as to 

complete personally the year'.s arduous work belonging to 

the nigli ofiice with which you have honored me. 

1 have, however, completed the report of the Itevision Com- 
mittee, with its thorough overhauling of the constitution and 
by-laws, and have also done as far as possible the preliminary 
work on_ the (reneral report of the ENecutive Committee. 
These, with all other data and suggestions that I can supply, 
have been forwarded to Mr. Cloik, as the one man who. with the 
president and secretary, has been most familiar with admin- 
istrative details during this and previous years. I trust that it 
will l>e the pleasure of the committee to make him chairman 
pro lem, to round out the year's work in his own inimitable 
style. 
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Although I am glad and proud to be a life member of your 
Ixxiy and will hope to meet with you when I can, 1 feel that 
mv recent acceptance of a home office position brings me 
within the sr)irit of the St. Louis amendment, in which I heartily 
concur. Tnis is, therefore, my valedictory to the really active 
work of the National Association, a work that has been on 
my mind and heart every day during three strenuous years 
and which it hurts me to part from. It is a noble work; a great 
cause. It o'erleaps all lines of company or class or section. 
It stands squarely for all true life insurance, as does no other 
organization of international scoi)e. 

Grentlemen, the future possibilities of the work are illimit- 
able. In your earnest efforts to realize th«n, I bid you Grod 
speed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Chas. W. Scovel, 
Chairman. 

Immediately following the Toronto convention, the Executive Com- 
mittee organized as usual, electing Mr. Scovel as chairman and appoint- 
ing Mr. William I). Wvman and the sj^eaker on the Editorial Committee 
to be associated with the j)resident, the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the secretary. 

The mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee was convened 
at Hotel Manhattan, New York, on March 27th, last, and was one 
of the most successful, if not the most successful meeting that the com- 
mittee has ever held, being the second largest, according to informa- 
tion which I have before me. There was very full and free discussion 
of a number of matters which came l)efore the committee at that time, 
notably the revision of the constitution and by-laws of the National 
Association, which include an increase in dues from one dollar to two 
dollars per cajnta, which was also adopted with but one dissenting 
vote out of thirty. 

The question of *'Life Association News" was taken up at that time, 
and after very full and free discussion the re{)ort of the committee 
recommending the continuance of "I^ife Association News," was prac- 
tically unanimously adopted. 

Mr. William C. Johnson presented to the committee a very full and 
detailed report of his work l)efore the legislature at Albany on behalf 
of the revision of the New York insurance laws, esj^ecially Section 97, 
with which we are all very familiar. 

A number of other matters were presented of more or less minor 
importance which were referred by the mid-year meeting to the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee held last night, and will come before 
you for consideration later in this rejwrt. 

President Edwards was denied the privilege of attending the meeting 
at New York on account of being detained in Mexico at that time. 
Those present were: 

Herbert C. Cox, Toronto, First Vice-President. 

John W. Whittington, Ix)s Angeles, Third Vice-President. 
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Will A. Waite, Detroit. Secretary. 

Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield Conn., Treasurer. 

Ex-Presidents 

Everett H. Plummer, Philadelphia. 

Richard E. Cochran, New York. 

I. Layton Register, Philadelphia. 

Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, -Chairman of the Committee. 

Frank E. McMuUen, Rochester, N. Y. 

Regular Members 

Ernest J. Clark Baltimore. Md. 
E. R. Putman, Rochester. N. Y. 
C. W. Orr, Fort W^yne, Ind. 
Thomas J. Stewart, Toledo, O. 
S. S. Voshell. New York. 
Greorge H. Olmsted, Cleveland. O. 
William Tolman, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fred A. C. Merrill, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. E. Myers, Minneapolis. 
A. H. Vipond, Montreal. 
John H. Quinlan, Newburg, N. Y. 
Greorge A. Cooper, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. P. Draper, Springfield, Mass. 
Lester V. Bailey, Worcester, Mass. 
William M. Wood, Pittsburgh. 
Edmund E. Bice, Newark, N. J. 
John C. Drewry, Raleigh, N. C. 
William G. Carroll, Philadelphia. 

Members Pro Tempore 

R. L. Underbill, San Francisco. 
C. A. Bradley, Portland, Me. 
W. L. Milne, Toronto, Can. 

Present By Courtesy 

Wm. C. Johnson, New York. 
L. Walter Sanmiis, New York. 

This brings us to the report of the committees. First I will read 
the report of the Finance Committee as presented by the speaker, who 
is also chairman of the Finance Committee, under date oi March 27, 
1908, the mid-year meeting. 

New York, N. Y., March 27, 1908. 
Mr. Charles W. Scovel, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Dear Sir: 
As chairman of the Finance Committee, I beg to submit 
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for the consideration of the National Executive Committee 
the following brief report with certain reconmiendations which 
we sincerely trust will receive only favorable action and en- 
^dorsement. The work of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has so increased in volmne and importance 
during recent years and has so broadened its sphere of mfluence 
that its present income is wholly inadequate to finance the 
work. After most careful consideration of the question with 
the National Association officers and others most familiar 
with the situation we advise and urge the carrying out of the fol- 
lowing recommendations in order that the National Associa- 
tion l)e placed on a permanent self-sustaining, practical busi- 
ness basis, thereby enabled to fulfill its mission without hind- 
rance or restriction: 

1. liaise by voluntary subscription at the mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Executive Committee $2 000 to replenish 
the Extension Fund now exhausted. 

2. Instruct the Constitution Revision Committee to incor- 
porate in the new constitution, to be submitted to the next annual 
convention of the National Association for ratification, an in- 
crease of the dues from $1.00 to $2.00 per capita. 

As this increase would not take effect until June. 1909, the 
replenisliment of the Exiension or Contingent Fund will care 
for the excess needs of the treasury in the meantime. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ernest Judson Clark, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 

In further explanation of the action taken by the mid-year meeting 
on this report, I might add that both recommendations were adopted; 
that the $2,000 required for the "extension" or contingent fund was 
immediately subscribed by members present with a very small deficit 
which was subsequentlv made up by other associations not represented 
at the meeting, and the Constitution Revision Committee has incor- 
porated the second recommendation relative to increase in dues in their 
report, which will be read later. 

The report of the Committee on Topics is as follows: 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 24, 1908. 
Mr. Charles W. Scovel, 

Chainnan Executive Committee. 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Dear Sir: 

Your Committee on Topics respectfully presents the follow- 
ing subjects for five-minute discussions at the next annual con- 
vention of the National Association, to be held at Ix)s Angeles, 
Cal., on Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 1908: 

1. Has the opportunity of the legitimate life insurance 
agent been improved by the events of recent years ? 
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•2. Public opinion of life insurance — how to keep it right. 

3. Is twisting ever justifiable ? 

Your committee respectfully calls attention to the rule, that 
each speaker shall be held as nearly to the five-minute Umit 
as possible, in order to facilitate the business of the conven- 
tion, and give every delegate an opportunity to be heard. 

llespectf uUy submitted, 

William G. Carroll, 

Chainnan Committee on Topics. 

The report of the Committee on Prize Essays is as follows: 

Omaha, Neb., March 21, 1908. 

Charles W. Scovel, Chairman Executive Committee, 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Keystone Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear IMr. Scovel: 

On behalf of the Prize Essays Committee I beg to announce 
"Publicity from the Standpomt of the Agent the Company 
and the Policyholders" as the t()j)ic for the 1908 Prize Essays 
of the National Association. 

I desire to state that the above selection is by a majority vote 
of the IVize Essays Committee. Among other topics, the com- 
mittee has had under consideration '*The Life Insurance Agent 
as a Public Benefactor." This topic by a vote of the coimnittee 
was a close second. 

Should the Executive Committee consider the last named topic 
better than the first one the Prize Essays Committee will not 
object to the latter. The adoption of either topic will be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the chairman of the l*rize Essays Com- 
mittee. 

In this connection I also beg to advise you that the Com- 
mittee of Award appointed to pass upon the merits of the 
respective essays consists of Eugene Alageveny, president 
Chreighten University, Omaha, chairman; Professor L. W. 
Zartman of Yale University, and IVofessor A. W. Whitney of 
the University of California. 

I regret that I shall be unable to attend the mid-year meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in New York on March 27. 

Yours very truly, 

Charles E. Ady, 

Chairman IVize Essays Committee. 

The rules which formerly obtained in regard to the prize essays con- 
test were followed this year without deviation. I believe all of you 
received the regular circular letter from the secretary covering the entire 
question. 
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The chairman of the Membership Committee reports as follows : 
Mr. Charles W. Scoyel, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
National Association of Life I'nderwriters, City. 
Dear ^Ir. Scovel: 

The only report that I have to make as chairman of my com- 
mittee is that of the approval of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Ixjuisiana life llnderwriters* Association on Julv 22. 

My approval was subject to the insertion into their by-laws 
of an article as to membership in conformity with a resolution 
of the National Association ado])ted at Toronto, covering this 
point. 

Yours very truly, 

W. M. Wood, 
Chairman ^Membership Committee. 

Ilie secretary has already told you of the return of the Texas Asso- 
ciation to meml>ership. and that correspondence is going on with 
Charleston, S. C; Nashville, Tenn.; Memphis, Teim.; Sioux Falls, 
South^Dakota; Seattle Wash.; and Albuquerque, New Mexico, with 
the prospect of organizing associations at those respective points. 

Ine cnaimian of the Statistics Coimnittee Mr. J. W. Iredell, has 
presented a most carefully compiled report as usual for your consider- 
ation, and I believe it has already been distributed among the delegsites. 
Owing to its length and the fact that it has been printed, it will be un- 
necessary to read it into the rejwrt of the chairman of the Executive 
Conunittee. 

The report of the Committee on Statistics is as follows: 

To THE Executive Committed: of the National Associa- 
tion OF Life Underwriters: 

Gentlemen: After a careful exmiiination of the rejwrts of 
the local associations your committei' submits the following: 

^lembers of Ix)cal Associations, 1907 2,454 

Members of Ix)cal Associations, 1908 2 356 

Ix)ss 98 

Attendance (approximate), 1907 1 363 

Attendance (approximate), 1908 1,060 

Loss 303 

Managers and General Agents Members, 1907 1,109 

Managers and General Agents Members, 1908 902 

Loss 207 

W^e regret that it was only after the most strenuous efforts, 
in which were were aided by the secretary, Mr. Will A. Waite, 
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and with the liberal use of the telej^aph, that we were able to 
present our report, which, in a few particulars, is not as com- 
plete as could be desired, because several secTetaries failed to 
make full reports. We would again urge upon the oflBcers of 
the local associations the fact that, if our rei)ort is to be of any 
value, their hearty co-operation and prompt attention are 
necessary. Three or four associations have made no reports, 
and what information is given concerning them was secured 
from Secretary Waite. 

The Texas Association was disbanded last year, but was re- 
organized, and is now a member of the National ^Vssociation. 
The North Carolina Association has withdrawn from member- 
ship in The National Association and is disbanded. 

Two new Associations, the Kansas Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Life UnderwTiters Association of Louisiana, 
have been admitted to membership since our last report. This 
makes a gain of one Association for the year. 

In answer to the question regarding the degree of interest 
manifested, a majority rejwrt, *'(jrtKKi.'* Boston, Dayton, 
Louisville and Virginia report "Excellent." New England 
Women's Association reports "Good, since we have adde<i 
music and refreshments." Four Associations, Cincinnati, New 
York, Birmingham and Indianapolis, rej)ort "No interest." 

A perusal of the answers to the question as to the character 
of meetings, aside from regular business, may be of l)enefit to 
the membership. Luncht»ons, dinners and banquets, as well 
as music and outings, ap|)ear to be favored. The time of meet- 
ings appears to be alx)ut evenly divided between noon, or shortly 
after, and evening. 

Referring to columns eight and nine, Tabulated Jleport, 
it will be observ^ed that there are about double the niunber of 
managers and general agents members, as there are companies 
with offices in the cities not represented, which would indicate 
that representatives of old-line companies are more and more 
realizing the importance of joining ui the Association work. 

The Canada Association s report Ls necessarily incomplete 
in some respec-s, comj)rLsiiig as it does Ix>cal Associations 
in the different provinces, with a total meml)ership of 500. The 
annual convention of the Canada Association will be held this 
year on September 16 and 17. 

Membership — Outside of Canada, Pittsburgh comes up from 
third to first place, while New York drops to second place. 
Chicago is third, the same position occupied last year. 

The Toledo Association held forty-eiglit meetings during the 
year, practically one every week — a splendid record for a new 
Association. 

There still remains a few states without anti-rebate laws, 
but it appears to be the consensus of opinion that the rebate 
evil is rapidly disappearing. The other great evil, "Twisting," 
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is condemned by all Associations. Competition should cease 

when the application is written, and the applicant has been 

examined. 
We quote below answers to some of the questions: 
Question No. 8. — Has any law been enacted in your state 

during the past year bearing on life insurance ? 

Boston. A new set of laws governing insurance in Massachusetts 
was enacted. Too voluminous to give in such small space. 
The laws are conservative as comjmred with some recent 
legislation. 

Chicago. — "Yes.. The State of Illinois was moderate and con- 
servative in its legislation in regard to life insurance. General 
bill j)assed." 

Cleveland. — "Yes. The Standard Policy Act becomes a law 
Januarv 1, 1909. Fourteen other bills, largely same as pro- 
posed by the Joint Committee of Fifteen — one bill to stop 
misrepresentation and estimates." 

Colorado. — "Rittenhouse Bill, passed February, 1907, meets all 
requirements. No change necessary." 

Delaware. — "Raised tax from 1^ per cent, to 2 per cent. Passed 
Registration of Policies Act. Opposed political contributions. 
Regulates investment of funds. I'rohibits stock companies or 
corporations acting as agents or solicitors." 

Kansas City. — "Committee of Fifteen Anti-Discrimination Bill. 
Forbids rebate, sale or loan or stocks, bonds, etc., as induce- 
ments to insure; discrimination of any kind between insurers; 
provides penalty of fines or imprisonment or both. Committee 
of Fifteen Anti-Misrepresentation Bill. IVohibits use of mis- 
leading estimates or illustrations, or misrepresentations of 
any kind; defines status of solicitor as agent for the company, 
and provides penalties. Law barring from state any company 
whicli pays a salary greater than $50,000 to any one officer. 
Revoking license of any company attempting to transfer a case 
from State to Federal Courts." 

Los Angeles. — "None to the benefit of legitimate insurance com- 
panies." 

Louisville. — "No. But there would have been if this Association, 
as a united lx)dy, had not used its strength and influence." 

Maine. — "New Anti-Rebate I^aw March, 1907. Penalty for viola- 
tion a fine of not more than $200 or imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or both. No person to be excused from testi- 
fying, and no person shall be prosecuted on account of testimony 
given, and no testimony shall be used against him upon any 
criminal investigation or proceeding." 

Western Massachusetts. — "Yes. Over-the-counter insiu-ance 
by savings banks; industrial insurance only. Iiaw forbidding 
companies from issuing life and accident jx)licies combineil." 
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New York. — ** A law regarding twisting and misrepresentation.** 

Oregon. — "Anti-Rebate Law. Law providing for valuation. 
Providing penalty for embezzlonent of funds by agents." 

Philadelphia. — "None, except taxation of companies.** 
Toledo. — "Several. Not obnoxious.'* 

Virginia. — "Yes. Each agent or broker now has to have a state 
license, for which he pays one dollar.** 

Hudson Valley. — "No. The Armstrong I^w of 1907 remains 
intact. Amendments passed by the legislature were vetoed by 
Grovemor Hughes." 

Louisiana. — "Constitutional amendment will be submitted at next 
general election by which tax on loans on policies will be 
eliminated.'* 

Question No. 9. Have there been any legal proceedings 
of importance in yom: state bearing in any way on life insur- 
ance mterests ? 

Cincinnati. — "Suit filed to obtain a construction from Supreme 
Court of Anti-Discrimination Law as regards the selling of stock 
or options on stock, with life insurance policies. Final decision 
not expected imtil fall, as Supreme court has adjourned for the 
summer. Company involved secured restraining order to pre- 
vent revocation of license to do business in the State by Com- 
missioner Lemert, pending settlement of suit.'* 

Colorado. — "G. A. Newkirk, of Mutual Benefit, was sued for 
$100,000 by^ Indiana State Life for alleged action taken in 
having laws enforced which expelled that^ompany from Colo- 
rado. Case still pending." 

Louisville. — "Nothing, except insurance commissioner has ruled 
against companies writing stock and board contracts. This 
matter has been referred to the courts for a decision." 

Maine. — "One Walter DeMoorewas brought before the Municipal 
Court for rebating by County Attorney. Placed under bond, 
but grand jury found no indictment against him." 

Indiana. — "Auditor of State has made important ruling regarding 
special contracts and stopped issuance of same in Indiana." 

Texas. — "Yes. Attack on so-called Robertson Law made by Met- 
ropolitan. Unsuccessful." 

Question No. 10. — ^Has your Association passed resolutions 
or taken any action during the past year which you deem of 
interest to this committee? 

Cleveland. — "No. We have labored with the legislature to have 
foreign companies' tax of 2^ per cent, on premiums reduced 
to 1 per cent., but general tax revision is up, and we have to 
suspend action for the time being.*' 

Georgia. — "Defeated amendment to admit solicitors, other than 
managers and general agents in good standing." 
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LonsviLLE. — "IVior to June 30, 1908, this Association worked 
in conjunction with I^ocal Association of general managers. 
On June 30 the two Associations were united with increased 
membership and interest.*' 

New Hampshire. — ** Passed resolutions at February meeting con- 
demning Section 97 of Armstrong Laws." 

New York. — "Resolutions were passed endorsing change (pro- 
posed), of Section 97 of the Insurance Law. Ilesolutions were 
passed condemning twisters and to send letters to officers of 
the different companies to that effect." 

Oregon. — "Association has tried repeatedljr to have secretary of 
state, who is ex-officio insurance commissioner, to enforce the 
law, with practically no results." 

Pittsburgh. — "In x\pril passed resolutions relative to stock and 
board schemes, said resolution being placed before the legis- 
lature, copy being sent to each member. In September reso- 
lution was passed in concurrence with the action of the Toronto 
Convention, relative to admitting as new members only repre- 
sentatives of companies on the old-line plan and witn clean 
methods. At the June meeting a resolution was passed with 
reference to twisting." 

Rochester. — "During the past year the heads of the various legal 
reserve life insurance offices have gotten together and signed an 
agreement, entirely separate and independent of tlie Life 
Underwriters' Association, to provide ways and means espe- 
cially designed to enforce the anti-rebate and other insurance 
laws of the state, and to improve conditions in the life insur- 
ance business for all those who are actually engaged in that busi- 
ness. It is especially designed to see that the rebate laws of the 
state are enforced, to eliminate the helper and to prohibit paying 
anyone for furnishing information or for procuring or assist- 
ing to procure applications, who is not under contract with a 
comj>any and a auly licensed agent, and it is our expectation 
ultimately to entirely eliminate all part-time men in the city, em- 
ploying only those who devote their entire time to the business. 
At the present time we have come together on an agreement that 
no single office shall have in its employ to exceed five men not 
devoting their entire time to life insurance, and that no office is 
to appoint a part-time man to take the place of any of those 
now emploved, without first submitting his name for the 
approval oi a committee of five signers, who are selected 
by ballot at the regular annual meeting. The names of all 
agents employed by the signers are placed on file with the 
committee and a copy of the same is furnished for the informa- 
tion of all signers. VVhile this agreement has not been signed 
by all the offices represented in this city, it has been signed 
by the heads of offices representing about 90 per cent, of the 
business produced in the city. The agreement has had a very 
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beneficial effect upon the business thus far. The rebate evil 
has been eliminated, and the business is upon a higher plane and 
better basis here than it has ever been before." 

San Francisco. — "All resolutions sent by National Association 
i have been adopted, and action now under way to clear the 

' state of advisory board companies." 

' Utah. — "February 25, 1908, resolutions unanimously adopted in 

I executive session to be forwarded to Grovemor Hughes and 

I chainnan of the insurance committee of the legislature of the 

\ State of New York, asking for an amendment to Section 97 

j of the Insurance Laws of that state." 

Port Huron. — "Reported the first general agent, not belonging to 
our association, to state insurance commissioner, for rebating." 

Kansas. — "We are making strenuous efforts to take some action 

! which will be of interest." 

I It will be observed from the answers to the above questions 

that the campaign against special contracts, board schemes, 

I twisting and other bad practices, is being carried on in all parts 

j of the country, and that good results are being accomplished. 

We would urge, as has been done in previous reports, that the 
local secretaries answer such questions at Nos. 8, 9 and 10 fully, 
as they show what work is being done and what results are being 
accomplished, and serve as an inspiration to other Associations 
to put their shoulders to the wheel, in order to secure what may 
be needed in their districts." 

As usual, we have included in bur report extracts from the 
late Col. C. M. Ransom 's Historical Paper read at Milwaukee, 
September, 1897, entitled "Origin and Growth, Present and 
Future, of Life Underwriters' Associations," also the Chrono- 
logical Record of Events, which, we believe, will be interest- 
ing to those who are not subscribers for the annual reports. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. Iredell, Jr., 
J. Putnam Stevens, 
J. Edward Meyers, 

S. S. ■ VOSHELL, 

F. E. Hitchcock, 
CiiAS. B. Van Slyke. 

Historical 

Extract from Col. C. M. Ransom 's Paper, Read at Milwaukee, Septem- 
ber, 1897. 

Origin and Growth, Present and Future, of Life Underwriters' 

Associations. 

I cannot better introduce my remarks than by saying that the first 
Life Underwriters' Association was organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
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1872, at my instigation, as stated in the Cincinnati Enquirer in a report 
of a banquet extended to the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters by the Cincinnati Association, April 
22, 1897. The idea of association among life agents was first suggested 
to me in 1870 by the demoralized condition of the agency business in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere. It was not until 1872, however, that the 
efforts expended in trying to induce agents to organize were successful. 
During tnat year the agents of Cincinnati, realizing that something 
should be done to overcome demoralization, got together and launched 
the Cincinnati Association of Life I^nderwriters. As stated above, 
this association was the first of its kind, and in its initiatory stages bid 
fair to be productive of much good to the business of life insurance. 
Later in that year the example of the Cincinnati agents was followed 
by Cleveland agents, and the Life l^nderwriters ' Association of Cleve- 
land was formed. 

In 1873 the t>vo associations consolidated under the name of The 
Ohio Association, and existed until 1876. 

In April, 1873, an association was organized at St. Joseph, Mo., 
called The Life Underwriters* Association of St. Joseph, Nortnwestem 
Missouri, and Donipan County, Kansas. This association existed for 
only a short time. 

For the facts in connection with this early record, I have refreshed 
my memory by reference to the files of the Baltimore Underwriter, 
which was then published by the firm of Bombaugh & Hansom. 

Chronological Record of Events 

1890. — June 18, 19. National Association of Life Underwriters 
organized at Parker House, Boston, with fourteen associations as mem- 
bers, viz.: Baltimore. Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Nebraska, New 
York, Western New York, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, and Vermont. C. M. Ransom, Honor- 
orary Member. OflScers elected: President, Greorge N. Carpenter; 
Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; Chairman of 
Executive Committee, Ben. S. Calef. Thursday evening — Compli- 
mentary dinner by the Boston Association at the Parker House, D. N. 
Holway presiding. 

October 28. Meeting of the Executive Committee at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, New York; eighteen present. Banquet in honor of the com- 
mittee by the New York Association at Delmonico's. The following 
associations w'ere admitted to membership during the year 1890-91: 
Cincinnati, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas City, District of Columbia, 
the Carolinas, Minnesota, and W^isconsin — 8. 

1891. — March 28. Meeting of the Executive Committee at Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore; eleven present. Banquet in honor of the com- 
mittee by Baltimore Association at Merchants Club. 

June 16. Delegates en route to annual convention at Detroit enter- 
tained by the Cleveland Association. 

June 17. 18. Second annual convention, at Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, 
P resident George N. Carpenter presiding. Papers by George P. Haskell 
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and Charles H. Ferguson. Officers elected: President, Charles H. 
Raymond; Secretary, E. H. Pluniiner; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; 
Chairman of Executive Committee, ('. E. Tillinghast. Thursday 
evening — Banquet at Hotel Cadillac by the Michigan Association, 
W. T. Gage presiding. 

October 28. 29. Meeting of Executive Committee at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, New York; nineteen present. Banquet by New York Associa- 
tion, evening of the 29th, at Delmonico's. The following associations 
admitted to membership during the year 1891-92: Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Eastern New York, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama and Texas 
—7. 

1892.— May 25, 26. Meeting of Executive Committee at Hotel 
Wellington, Chicago; fifteen present. Banquet by Chicago Associa- 
tion, evening of 26th, at Hotel Wellington. 

September 21, 22, 23. Third annual convention, at Caniegie Music 
Hall, New York, President Charles H. Ravmond presiding. Papers 
by George N. Carpenter and Joseph Asnbrook. Officers elected: 
Iresident. C. E. Tfllinghast; Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, 
William Ratcliffe; Chairman of Executive Committee, Ben. S. Calef. 
Friday evening — Ban(juet by New York Association at Delmonico's, 
Tilden Blodgett presiding. The following associations admitted to 
membership during the year 1892-93: Georgia, Iowa and Virginia — 3. 

1893. — ^April 5, 6. Meeting of the Executive Committee, Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia; fourteen present. Banquet given by the Phila- 
delphia Association, Aj>ril 6, at the Continental Hotel. 

September 5. Meeting of the Executive Committee at Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland; thirteen prevsent. 

September 6, 7, 8. Fourth annual convention, at Chamber of Com- 
merce Assembly Rooms, Cleveland, l*resident C. E. Tillingliast presid- 
ing. Papers by Henry W. Smith, editor United States Review, and 
D. E. Staniels. Officers elected: l*resident, Charies H. Ferguson; 
Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, W'illiam Ratcliffe; Chairman of 
Executive Committee, George P. Haskell. Banquet by the Cleveland 
Association, evening of September 8, at the Hollenden Hotel, F. A. 
Kendall presiding. The following associations, by reports to date, 
admitted to membership during the year 1893-94: /Uabama, Denver, 
District of Columbia, Tennessee and Topeka — 5. 

1894. — ^Mareh 14, 15. Meeting of Executive Committee at Monon- 
^hela House, Pittsburgh; fourteen present. Banquet by the Pittsburgh 
Association on evening of March 15 at Monongahela House. 

June 20, 21, 22. Fifth annual convention, at Recital Hall, Audi- 
torium Building, Chicago. 111., President Charles H. Ferguson presid- 
ing. Addresses by Hon. Willard Merrill and Charlton T, Lewis, Esq. 
Paper by George W. Phillips. Officers elected: President, E. H. 
Plummer; Secretary, Greorge F. Hadley; Treasurer. C. A. Weiden- 
feller; Chairman of Executive Committee, George P. Haskell. Evening 
of June 21 — Banquet at the Auditorium, given by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, Vice-President Charies B. Soule presiding, owing to the illness 
of President John K. Stearns. 
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1895. — March 20, 21. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Shoreliam Houi>e, Washington, D. C; sixteen present. Banquet by 
the association of the District of Columbia, at the Shoreham House, 
evening of March 21. 

October 23, 24«, 25. Sixth annual convention, at New Central Draw- 
ing Room, Philadelphia, Pa., IVesident E. H. Plummer presiding. 
Addresses by Hon. Samuel R. Shipley, IVesident Provident Life & Trust 
Company, and Emery McClintock, Actuary Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Papers by John K. Steanis and James L. Johnson. Officers 
elected: IVesident, Ben. S. Calef; Secretary, L. D. Drewrv; Treasurer, 
Eli D. Weeks; Chairman Executive Coimnittee, Ben. Williams. Even- 
ing of October 25 — Banouet at the Continental Hotel, given by the 
Philadelphia Association, IVesident E. H. Plummer presiding. 

1896. — ^April 23, 24. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; seventeen present. On the evening of 
April 23, the Executive Committee attended in a body the meeting of 
the New York Association at Muschenheim 's Arena. 

October -7, 8. 9. Seventh annual convention, at banquet hall of the 
Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C, l*resident Ben. S. Calef in the chair. 
Addresses by Wm. T. Standen, Actuary United States Life Insurance 
Company, and H. R. Hayden, editor of the Weekly Underwriter. Papers 
bv Henry C. Avers and James W. Jannev. Officers elected : President, 
David S. Hendrick; Secretary, E. W. Christy; Treasurer, E. D. Weeks; 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Ben. Williams. Banquet by the 
Association of District of Columbia, evening of October 8, at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, Simon Wolf presiding. 

1897. — ^April 21, 22. Meeting of the Executive Conmiittee at the 
Burnet House, Cincinnati; eight present. Banquet by the Cincinnati 
Association, evening of April 21, at the Burnet House. 

September 15, 16, 17. Eighth annual convention at Masonic Hall,, 
Milwaukee, Wis., President David S. Hendrick in the chair. Addresses 
by J. A. DeBoer, actuary of the National Life Insurance Company, 
and C. A. Ix)veland, actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life uisur- 
ance Company. Papers by Col. C. M. Ransom and Charles N. Pickell. 
Officers elected: l^esident, Thomas H. Bowles; Secretary, E. W. 
Christy; Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks; Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Ben. Williams. Banquet by the Wisconsin Life Insurance Agents' 
Association, evening of September 18, at Hotel Pfister, Harry S. Fulton 
presiding. 

1898. — ^February 16, 17. Meeting of the Executive Committee at 
the Bates House, Indianapolis; sLx present. Owing to serious illness, 
Ben. Williams, chairman, was not able to be present. Banquet by the 
Indianapolis Association, evening of February 16, at the Bates House. 

August 17, 18, 19. Ninth annual convention, at Century Hall, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., President Thos. H. Bowles in the chaii:. Addresses 
by F. C. Oviatt, of the Philadelphia Intelligencer, and Judge B. M. 
Koon, of Minneapolis. Paper by D. N. Holway, of Boston. Officers 
elected: President, R. E. Cochran; Secretary, E. W. Christy; Trea- 
surer, Eli D. Weeks; Chairman Executive Committee, I. Layton Register. 
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Banquet by the Minneapolis As-sociation, evening of August 19, at tlie 
West Hotel, I. Kaufmann presiding. 

1899. — ^February 15, 16. Meeting of the Executive Committee at 
the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; eleven present. Banquet by the 
Philadelphia Association at the Tnion Ijeague Club, evening of Febru- 
ary 16. 

July 11. Meeting of the Executive Conunittee was held at the Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, New York, Mr. I. I^vion Register, IVesident, in 
the chair; fifteen meml)ers present. 

July 12, 13, 14. Tenth annual convention of the Association was held 
at Buffalo, in the hall of the Woman's E<lucational and Industrial 
Union, which was especially and l)eautifully decorated for the occasion. 
More than one hundred delegates were prestMit; Mr. Richard E. Codu'an, 
president, of New York City, presided. Interesting and instructive 
papers were read by the following well-known gentlemen : Mr. George 
E. Ide, president of Home Life, subject, '^The Life Underwriter;*' 
Dr. J. A. Fowler, of the ^Vmerican Review, Philadelphia subjet't. '*The 
Premium Dollar;" Hon. Charles M. Dajion. of New York Citv. sub- 
ject, "True Life Insurance;" Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, 
subject. "The Business of Life Insurance." Hon. John M. Pattison, 
President Union Central I^ife Insurance Company, Cincinnati, addressed 
the convention; subject, "The Dignity of Jjife Insurance." Officers 
elected: President, James L. Johnson, Springfield, ^lass.; Secretary, 
E. W. Christy, Cleveland, Ohio; Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, Ijitchfield, 
Conn. The Life Underwriters' ^Association of Western New York 
entertained liberally; the banquet at the Elliott Club was a grand affair. 

1900.— April 23. The Executive Committee met at Hadden Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. Morning, afternoon, and evening sessions 
were held, and many important business proj)ositions were submitted 
and discussed. Chairman I. I^ajlon Register i)resided, twelve mem- 
bers of the committee and ex-l*resident Thomas H. Bowles, of Mil- 
waukee, were present. 

September 11, 12. The eleventh annual convention was held at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Head(iuarters were at the Unite<l States Hotel, 
and sessions were held in the Town Hall, which was courteously tendered 
by the municipal authorities. Over one hundred delegates responded 
to the roll call. Quite a niunber of delegates and other j)rominent 
life undenvriters arrived later. 

The convention was called to order by the IVesident James L. John- 
son; Rev. Dr. Carey, of Saratoga led in ])rayer. The mayor, Hon. 
John Foley, extended a wann and hearty welcome. 

After the address of the president, Mr. C'liarles A. Hewitt, editor 
Chicago Insurance Post, delivered a very eloquent address: subject, 
"Your Services to the World." The following papers were read; 
Oscar B. Ireland, actuary of the ^lassachusetts Mutual Life, subject, 
"Indestructible Truths: Do Two and Two always make Four?" 
John M. Holcombe vice-president Phoenix Mutual Ijife, subject, "An 
Element in the World's Evolution." Presentation speeches for the 
prize essays were made by W. G. Carroll, president Philadelj^hia Asso- 
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ciation, and Dr. J. S. Bloomington, editor of the Investigator. Officers 
elected: President, I. Layton Register, Philadelphia; Secretary, Fred. 
B. Mason, Chicago; Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. Banquet 
at United States Hotel. 

1901. — May 7. The Executive Committee met at Hotel Manhattan, 
New York City; present, I. Layton Register, president; Fred. B. Mason, 
secretary; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer; S. S. Day, George A. Cantine, W. G. 
Carroll, J. A. Groulden, James L. Johnson, W. H. S. Whitcomb, J. W. 
Fitzpatrick, George H. Sutton, B. F. Ess, E. H. Flummer, Richard E. 
Cochran, H. S. Fuller, S. F. Woodman, chairman. Reports from 
various committees were submitted. R. B. Moyer and William DeM. 
Hooper appeared before the committee, presenting information con- 
cemmg the creation of a reference bureau. 'Ilie conmiittee was hand- 
somely entertained by Col. John W. Vrooman at the Union League 
Club, and also by the New York Association. 

September 11, 12, 13. The twelfth annual convention was held in 
the city of Portland, Maine. Headquarters were at the Falmouth 
Hotel, and the sessions of the associations were held in the reception 
rooms of the City Hall, kindlv tendered by the city authorities. A hearty 
welcome was extended to the officers and delegates by the mayor of 
Portland, Col. F. E. Boothby. 

The addresses of l*rof. William P.' Stewart, of the Mutual Life, and 
James H. Hyde, Esq., vice-president of the Equitable Life, were well 
received and fully appreciated. On account of the serious illness of 
President William McKinley, the banquet was omitted. 

The Executive Committee held its mid-year session in W^ashington, 
D. C, April 9; the following were present: Stephen F. Woodman, 
chairman; W. D. Wyman, president. National Association; I. Layton 
Register, ex-president; Ricliard E. Cochran, ex-president; E. H. Plum- 
mer, ex-president; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer; H. S. Fuller, J. W. Fitz- 

Satrick, J. A. Goulden, W. H. S. Whitcomb, J. W. Iredell, Jr., Philip 
[. Farley, Charles E. Ady, J. W. Harmon. F. A. Kendall, J. T. Biggert, 
L. D. Wilkes, A. J. Birdseye, J.- Herman Ireland, John F. Makely. 

1902. — October 15, 16, 17. The thirteenth annual convention was 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio. Headquarters were at the Grand Hotel. 
The attendance was exceptionally large and the members most enthu- 
siastic, one hundred and sixty-four^ representing some thirty-one asso- 
ciations, res|)onding to the roll ball. IVesident Wyman, in his usual 
dignified but gracious manner, opened the proceedings. Acting Mayor 
Christie and John Dolph, president of the Local Association, extended 
a hearty welcome to the aelegates. The first session was held in the 
convention hall of the Grand Hotel, but the large audience necessitated 
more commodious quarters, and the convention adjourned to the hall 
of the Y. M. C. A., where all its subsequent sessions were held. The 
convention was one of the most important ever held in point of attend- 
ance, topics discussed, and papers read, all of the latter showing much 
thought in their preparation. 

After the address of the president, the following papers were read: 
Dr. Chas. L. Davis, medical director of the Union Central Life Insur- 
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ance Company, subject, "The Medical Director and the Life Agent." 
Mr. Wm. M. Scott, of Philadelphia, subject, "Community of Interest.'* 
Mr. Franklin Webster, editor of The Insurance l*ress, subject, "The 
Age of Insurance." Mr. Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Ltfe Insurance Company, subject, "The Relations of the Agency Force 
to the Public." Dr. S. L Fuller of Chicago, subject, " 1867-1902." 

The members of the convention and guests, to the niunber of 250 
assembled in the parlor of the Grand Hotel, Friday evening, the 17th, 
at 6 o'clock and tne banouet was served shortly after. The room was 
decorated with flags, ana on the wall above the toastmaster's chair 
was the following motto, in black letters on a gold back-ground, the 
same that had graced the convention hall during the sessions: 

N. A. L. U. 

May we all be benefited by the comradeship which comes from 
meeting face to face, in the right kind of spirit, men with whom 
we differ — by getting into close personal touch with them and 
gaining the proper respect for the opinions and purposes of others 
whose aims are identical with ours. 

Speakers at the banquet were President William D. Wyman, Col. 
Noah A. Plympton, Toastmaster, Col. Wm. B. Melish, Cincinnati, 
subject, "What s the Use?" Hon. Judson Harmon, ex- Attorney General 
of the IJnited States, subject, "Life Insurance and Civilization;" Hon. 
J. H. Bromwell, M. C, Cincinnati, subject, "What's Ahead?" Hon. 
A. I. Vorys, Commissioner of Insurance for the State of Ohio, subject, 
"View from the Grand Stand;" Hon. John M. Pattison, President 
of the Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, was unable 
to be present, and hLs address was read by Mr. E. P. Marshall, secre- 
tary of the Union Central. Rev. Chas. Frederick Goss, Cincinnati, 
delivered an address on "Liabilities and Unreliabilities." 

1903. — Upon invitation of the Connecticut Association, the mid-year 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the AUyn House, in 
that notable insurance center, the city of Hartford, Conn,, on the 15th 
of April. The twenty-one members present were as follows; Presi- 
dent Philip H. Farley, First Vice-President D. F. Appel, Third Vice- 
President J. S. Cameron, Secretary Fred B. Mason, Treasurer Eli D. 
Weeks, ex-Presidents Richard E. Cochran, James J. Johnson, and 
William D. Wyman, Chairman Stephen F. Woodman, W. G. Carroll, 
S. Hamilton Coe, J. W. Fitzpatrick, Dr. S. L. Fuller, T. F. Giddings, 
M. H. Goodrich, Col. J. A. Goulden, J. W. Harmon, J. F. Huntsman, 
Geo. H. Olmsted, Edward O. Sutton, W. H. S. Whitcomb. The 
committee was favored by having at the meeting Col. John W. Vroo- 
man and Mr. George H. Sutton, of New York and Springfield, Mass., 
respectively. 

October 13. The fourteenth annual convention was held in Balti- 
more beginning on Tuesday and continuing three days. The head- 
quarters were at the Hotel Rennert, where the Executive Committee 
met on Monday evening. The convention assembled in the hall of 
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the Young Men's Christian Association Building, almost opposite the 
hotel, on Tuesday morning; delegates to the number of about one hundred 
and fifty being present. The papers read were excellent, and the enter- 
tainment by the local committee was of the best. The distribution 
of prizes occupied considerable time, and the papers submitted in com- 
petition for tne prizes were of an unusually liigh order. President 
Farley OT)ened the proceedings, and after prayer by Dr. Edward B. 
Niver, D.I)., rector of Christ's Church, Baltimore, Hon. Robert M. 
McLane, Mayor of Baltimore, delivered the address of welcome, being 
followed by Capt. H. P. Goddard, vice-president of the Baltimore 
Association, in an eloquent welcoming address. Louis N. Geldert, 
Atlanta, Ga., properietor and manager of The Insurance Herald, de- 
livered an address on "The Geographical Distribution of Life Insurance," 
John Tatlock, Esq., associate actuary. Mutual I^ife of New York, and 
secretary of the Actuarial Society of America, read a paper on "The 
Recent Actuarial Congress — A Review of Topics Discussed Thereat, 
Wliich are of Interest to Those Engaged in the Field Work of Life In- 
surance." 

The Committee on I*rize Essays awarded the Calef Loving Cup to 
Mr. Joseph J. Devney, of Cleveland, and the Ben Williams Vase to 
Mr. J. H. Jeffries, of Philadelphia. The subject was "Building For 
the Future." 

The $25 cash prize offered by Col. John W\ Vrooman, of New York, 
for the best paper on "What is the Best Method of Developing Mutual 
Fraternal Interest Among Individual Agents, so as to Strengthen the 
Bonds of Common Brotherhood in our Social Relations, as Well as our 
Business Affairs?" was awarded to Mr. David L. Cardoza, of New 
York. ^Ir. W. P. Draper, of Springfield, Mass., secured the second 
priee of $15 cash offered by Dr. S. L. Fuller, of Chicago, and Mr. W^m. 
C. Johnson, of New York, secured the third prize of $10 cash offered 
by Col. J. A. Groulden, of New York, on the same subject. 

As per invitation of the Baltimore Life Unden^Titers' Association, 
some 250 delegates and ladies sailed down the bay on the steamer 
Annapolis Wednesday afternoon, for a visit to historic Annapolis The 
weather was perfect, the points of interest numerous and the luncheon 
one of Maryland's best. As hosts the members of the local association 
were ideal, every possible want of the guests being anticipated. From 
the time the boat left the pier at 12.30 until it returned at 7 that evening, 
nothing occurred to mar the perfect harmony of the occasion. 

On Thursday the visiting ladies were driven out through beautiful 
Druid Park, where at the Country Club a most sumptuous luncheon 
was served. 

The banquet, which w^as held at the Hotel Rennert on Thursday 
evening, was no less successful than the preceding banquets, and was 
greatly enjoyed by the members of the association and guests. About 
two hundred and fifty sat dowTi to dinner shortly after seven o'clock. 
The tables were decorated with southern smilax, and bowls of dahlias 
and cosmos. Retiring I^esident Farley acted as toastmaster. The 
speakers were: ^Ir. Jonathan K. Taylor, Baltimore, subject, "The 
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UiiderwTiters' Association and its Influence;" Hon. Edwin \VarfieId, 
ex-president of the Sons of the Revolution and president of The FideHty 
& Deix)sit Comj)any, of Baltimore, subject "Reflect and Consider; '' 
Hon. Olin Bn^an, Baltimore, subject, "Lisurance from a Humanitarian 
Viewpoint;*' Hon, W. E. ^Viidrews, auditor of the treasury department 
of the United States, Washington, subject, "The Benefil of the Life 
Insurance Agent to Society;" Rev. Dr. Huckel, Baltimore, subject, 
"Possibilities and Opjwrtunities;'* Hon. W. W. Alclntire, Baltimore. 

1904. — ^April 15. The Executive Committee held its regular mid- 
year meeting, ten o'clock a. m., at the Hotel Walton, Philadeli)hia. 
Members present: William G. Carroll, chairman; Hubert II. Ward, 
president; J. Herman L'eland and John II. Quinlan, vice-presidents; 
rhilip H. Farley, I. I^yton Register, Richard E. Cochran, Everett H. 
Plummer, William D. \Vyman, eX-presidents ; J. W. Iredell, Jr., II. W. 
Balsbaugh, J. D. Boushall, E. G. Ritchie, George A. Can tine, G. A. 
Brinkerhoff, J. C. Biggert, A. J. Birdseye, Sidney A. Foster, E. O. 
Sutton, Frank W^ooley, and M. H. Goodrich, twenty-two in all, the 
largest meeting ever held by the F)xecutive Committee. Details relative 
to the annual convention to be held in Indiana]M)lis were arranged and 
reports of various committees were submitted. 'J1ie following changes 
in the membership of the committee was made: Mr. J. D. Boushall, 
member from the North Carolina Association, Mr. Mihier Bryan, 
member of the new Dayton Association, Mr. W. S. Martin, Jr., member 
from New Hampshire Association, in place of J. D. Hannon, resigned; 
Mr. J. D. Kendrich, memlK»r from St. Louis Association, in place of 
W. G. Day, deceased; Mr. James 1{. Nutting, member from (Jeorgia 
Association, in j)lace of Thomas Peters, resigned. Mr. John J. Price, 
president of the Indiana Association, was present at the invitation of 
Chairman Carroll. 

The meeting was enthusiastic and full of interest as many important 
subjects were discussed. President Ward, in his report of work done 
since his installation, recommendtHl that a practical field man shoukl 
be employed under a salary, to visit dift'erent cities and organize new 
associations. The recommendation did not contemplate relieving 
him of the duties assumed but he believed that the additional help would 
enable him to secure better and more satisfactory results. Tne con- 
sensus of opinion was that the assistance shoukl l)e rendered by the 
vice-presidents, ex-presidents, and members of the Executive Committee. 

October 12, 13, 14. The fifteenth aiumal convention was held at 
Indianapolis with headquarters at the Clay{K)ol Hotel, and in point of 
attendance, enthusiasm, character of paj>ers read and discussion of 
topics, w^as one of the best ever held. To Hubert II. Ward, president, 
was due in a large measure the unqualified success of the convention, 
elaborate preparations having been made for the event far in advance 
of the meeting. The addresses of welcome by Mayor Iloltzman and 
Mr. John J. IMce, i)resident of the local association, made every one 
feel at home. President Ward opened the convention, and after a prayer 
bv Rev. Thomas J. Villers, and the welcoming addresses mentioned 
al)ove, President Ward read his rej)ort of the year's work. IVesident 
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Joseph A. DeBoer, of the National Life Insurance Company, of Mont- 
pelier, Vennont, read a paper entitled, ** Current Life Insurance Practice 
in the United States, from the Standpoint of an Executive." Mr. 
Exiward J. Sartelle, Worcester, Mass., actuary of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company, read a paper entitled, "The Necessity For 
and Uses of the Actuarial Department." Then followed able discus- 
sions of the topics, "Opportunities and Possibilities of The National 
Association," "What Local Associations Have Accomplished." Dr. 
G. Pierrepont Davis, Hartford, Conn., medical director of The Travelers, 
read a paper entitled, "Certain Risk Impairments and Their Explana- 
tion," which was followed by the discussion of the topics, "The Duty 
of the Agent to His Prospect," and "The Duty of the Agent to the In- 
sured." Mr. Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, general agent for the 
Provident Savings, read a paper entitled, "The Ideal Agency." "The 
Best Method of Effecting Aigency Organization** was discussed, and 
"What of the Policyholder?*' was the subject of an eloquent address 
by Hon. M. L. Temple of Osceola, Iowa. Mr. C. M. Cartwright, 
managing editor of The Western Underwriter, delivered an address on 
"Some Outside Observations on the Training of Life Insurance Agents.*' 
Mr. J. H. Jefferies, of Philadelphia, won the first prize, the Calef Cup, 
by his paper on "The Bounds of Competition,* and Mr. Jacob A. 
Jackson, of New York, won the second prize, the Williams Vase, on 
the same subject. The convention was brought to a pleasant close 
by a banquet at the Claj^pool Hotel. Mr. I. Layton Register, of Phila- 
delphia, was toastmaster. Rev. Edwin Holt Hughes, president of De- 
Pauw University, delivered an address on "College Training for Life 
Insurance Agents." Hon. Alfred Potts spoke on "The Little Bene- 
ficiary." Rev. Joshua Stanfield had for his subject, "Ethical Aspects 
of Life Insurance.** Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, spoke on 
"Non Solus Nobis.** Mr. Moore Sanborn of New York, responded 
to the toast "The Best Business in the World.** The Indianapolis 
convention was almost entirely devoted to business, differing from many 
such meetings in that pleasure trips and the like took up but little time, 
and this is given as one reason for the unqualified success of the conven- 
tion. One of the most important and certainly the most practical 
feature of the convention was the discussion of topics, delegates having 
been appointed in advance of the meeting to lead these discussions. 
The topics selected were most important and timely and their discussion 
added greatly to the interest of the meeting. 

October 11. A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at 
8.30 p. m., on Tuesday at the Claypool Hotel, immediately preceding 
the Indianapolis convention. Twenty members were present and Mr. 
W. G. Carroll, of Philadelphia, was in the chair. After reports from 
various committees and a discussion of means to secure better statisti- 
cal reports from the local associations, considerable time was given to 
a discussion of the advisability of reducing the annual dues of local 
associations. A committee was appointed to take up the subject of 
dues and report at the next re^lar meeting. 

October 14. A second meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
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at 7.30, at which President Ward again brought forth his suflgestioDS 
that some arrangement be made for the division of the worK of the 
executive, so all the burden should not fall on one man, referring par- 
ticularly to missionary work. Suggestions of a paid secretary or a field 
organizer were made, also that a fund should be created to pay the 
traveling expenses of the president and vice-presidents when on the 
business of the National Association. A committee was appointed to 
formulate a plan for the advancement of the interests of the Natiooal- 
Association. A resolution was passed making the minimum dues $10. 
A meeting of the new Executive Committee was held immediately 
after the close of the convention and Mr. E. H. Plummer, of Philadel- 
phia, was elected chairman. In Chairman Plummer *s absence, Mr. 
Carroll occupied the chair. 

1905. — ^April 13. Upon invitation of the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers' Association, the mid-year meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held at Hotel Bellevue-StratfoiS, on Tuesday. Members 
present: E. H. Plummer, chairman; John Dolph, president; Wm. 
Van Sickle, second vice-president; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer; Ernest 
J. Clark, secretary; Philip H. Farley, I. Layton Register, Thomas J. 
Bowles, James L. Johnson, and Richard E. Cochran, ex-presidents; 
James W. Iredell, Jr., S. F. Woodman, W. G. Carroll, Greo. H. Sutton, 
Geo. A. Birdseye, E. G. Ritchie, Marcellus H. Goodrich, J. Perley 
Kilgore, Pancoast Kidder, John F. Brown, Frank B. WooUey, J. J. 
Mooney, Chas. I. Whitfield, Theo. F. Johnson, Henry Abels, and D. R. 
Midyett, twenty-seven in all, the largest meeting by five ever held by 
the Executive Conmiittee. The diauman stated tnat during the few 
weeks preceding the Executive Committee meeting there had been 
receivea by him into the National Association four new associations, 
namely: Syracuse, Springfield, 111., Virginia, and Mobile, and that 
the following named gentlemen had been recommended as members 
of the Executive Committee, to represent said associations: Syracuse, 
Mr. Pancoast Kidder; Springfield, Mr. Henry Abels; Vir^ia, Mr. 
W. B. Freeman; Mobile, Mr. Greo. A. Riviere, and the elation of said 
new members was approved. President Dolph *s report was especially 
interesting, as it analyzed the exact condition of The National Asso- 
ciation to date, with special reference to the standing of the resjjective 
associations as prescribed by the constitution. From revised statistics, 
which Secretary Clark secured on Mardi 15, 1905, the increase in mem- 
bership from new associations admitted and old associations reinstated, 
indicated a total gain of 454 in five months. Owing to the growing de- 
mands of the National Association, necessitating such an extensive 
amoimt of work on the part of the president and the secretary, it was 
recommended by President Dolph that the services of either a penna- 
nent secretary, who should be employed imder the direct supervision 
of the president, or a National secretary, who would mve up all of his 
time to the work, be secured. In the evening, the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters' Association entertained the members of the Executive 
Committee at a magnificent banquet, served in the Clover Room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 
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September 19, i20, 21. The sLvteenth annual meeting of the National 
Association of life Underwriters held in Hartford, Connecticut, was 
generally conceded to be the best ever held in the history- of the Asso- 
ciation, the attendance being the largest ever recorded. IVesident 
John Dolph's address gave most interesting information relative to the 
work of tne year and the j)resent standing of the association. Besides 
President Dolph's strenuous work for the Association movement, E. J. 
Clark, secretary, E. H. Plummer, chairman of the Executive Committee 
and other officers rendered valient service, the report of Chairman Plum- 
mer calling forth sj)ecial praise from the delegates on the floor of the 
convention. The selection of Hartford proved to have been fortunate; 
officers of the local companies showing their interest in the National 
Association by their presence at the various sessions. 

The papers j)resented were of high order, and the five-minute dis- 
cussions, as usual, formed a most interesting feature of the convention. 
Taken as a whole, the National Association was never in lx»tter condition 
or the local l)odies more enthusiastic as to the great benefits of the Asso- 
ciation movement to life imden^Titers generally. 

l^sident Dolph called the convention to order, and was followed 
by a prayer by Kev. Rockwell Harmon Potter. The addresses made 
by Governor Roberts and Mayor Henney welcomed the Association- 
to an insurance state and to an insurance city. President Dolph 's 
address followed. Mr. John B. Lunger, vice-president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, read an address entitled **The Benefit of Organized 
(\)-operation in Lisurance Work." Mr. D. P. Kingsley, vice-president 
of the New York I^ife, not l)eing able to be present, his address was read 
by Mr. Corwin McDojvell, of Boston. The five-minute discussions 
were taken up, the subjects being "The Essential Requisites of Perma- 
nent and Best Success of a IJfe Insurance Agent." *'The Duty of 
Agents in Respect to Life I'nderwriters' Association." **Life Insur- 
ance the Highest Tyj^e of Commercialized Beneficence." 

Five-minute discussion on subjects **The Possibilities of Develop- 
ment in the Business of I^ife Underwriting," and "What Qualifications 
Should be Considered as Indispensable in a Candidate for Membership 
in a Life UnderwTiters * Association," on account of limited time were 
not held at the convention, but the articles prepared were sent to the 
Fecretarv to l)e included in the published report. 

Mr. S. Herbert Wolfe, consulting actuary, of New^ York, delivered 
an address entitled, "Tlie JMe Insurance Company from the Examiners 
Standpoint." Mr. Elmer Dwiggins, of Des Moines, Iowa, read a 
paper entitled, "The Value of Correspondence Lessons in Reaching 
and Training New Life Insurance Material." Dr. Frank Wells, medical 
examiner of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, de- 
livered a very entertaining and instructive address. Honorable James 
V. Barry, commissioner of insurance for Michigan, delivered an address 
on "Insurance Ethics." 

Mr. Melvin P. Porter, of Buffalo, N. Y., won the first prize, the Calef 
Cup, by his essay on "Ix)yalty as a Factor in the Development of an 
Agent." Mr. Howard H. Hojl, of Chicago, won the second prize,. 
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the Williams Vase, by his essay on the same subject. Honorable men- 
tion was won by Messrs. Willard H. I^awton of Philadelphia, W. G. 
Harris, of Worcester, Mass., and George M. Herrick, of Chicago. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee .immediately following, 
Richard E. Cochran, of New York, was elected chairman. 

The proceedings of the convention were, as usual, followed by a ban- 
quet, held in the Armory of the Governor's F(x>t Guards. Mr. E. H. 
rlummer was toastmaster. liev. llockwell Hannon Potter delivered 
an address on "The llesponsibilities of the Life Insurance Agent." 
Hon. H. S. Cummings. mayor of Stamford, ('onn., spoke on "Business 
Ethics and the American Spirit.*' Hon. Herbert Parker, attorney- 
general of Massachusetts responded to the toast, "Attitude of the In- 
sured." Mr. James M. Oaig, N. Y., actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, delivered an address on "From an Actuary's 
Point of View." Tnis was followed by a talk from Mr. Charles vV. 
Scovel, of Pittsburgh, the new president. The "good night" was spoken 
by Hon. Charles W. Boswortn, of Springfield, Mass. 

1906. — ^May 22. The mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at Hotel Gotham, New York City, on Tuesday. Members 
present: Richard E. Cochran, chairman; Charles W. Scovel, president; 
George Benham, first vice-president; Frank E. McMuUen. second vice- 
president; Robert F. Shedden, third vice-president; Eli I). Wrecks, 
treasurer; Ernest J. Clark, secretary; E. H. Plummer, Thomas H. 
Bowles, I. Layton Register, William D. Wyman, Philip H. Farley, 
John Dolph. ex-presidents; Theron F. Giddings, William Van Sickle, 
Pancoast Kidder, William G. Carroll, Marcellus H. Goodrich William 
M. Wood, George L. Root, Greorge E. Cantine, E. O. Sutton, George H. 
Olmsted, Frank Woolley, George A. Brinkerhoff, Charles W. Orr, 
J. A. Wellman, W. H. Robinson, Henry Abels, Alfred C. Newell, A. J. 
Birdseye, Ben. J. Apple, Charles C. Whitfield, W. Rollo W^ilson and 
Thomas J. Parkes. thirty-five in all, the largest meeting by eight ever 
held by the Executive Committee and by far the most imjxjrtant because 
of the many subjects acted upon which vitally affected the future growth 
and influence of the National Association throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The chairman reported four new associations that had been received 
by him into the National Association since the Hartford Convention; 
namely, Savannah, Georgia; Colorado; Lincoln, Nebraska; and Mont- 
real, Canada; and that the following named gentlemen had been recom- 
mended as members of the Executive Committee to represent these new 
Associations: Savannah, Mr. Ben. J. Apple; Colorado, IVIr. W. Rollo 
Wilson; Lincoln, Mr. R. A. Edminston; and Montreal, Mr. Thomas J. 
Parkes. The four new members in question were duly elected to mem- 
bership by the Executive Committee. 

The most interesting report was submitted by IVesident Charles W^ 
Scovel, covering the unprecedented work which had been accomplished 
by the National officers since the Hartford Convention, involving a 
a>ntinuation of the Extension Movement both in the I nited States 
and Canada; the representation of the National Association by its officers 
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on the invitation of I*resident Roosevelt, at the Conference of Insurance 
Commissioners, and other state officials on the question of uniform in- 
surance laws at Chicago in February, the hearing before the New York 
Legislature at Albany, in March, on the Armstrong Bill, as conducted 
by the five local associations of the State of New York; and the hearing 
before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, in relation to insurance, in May — ^the National Asso- 
ciation being represented by President Scovel, Vice-President Benham 
and Secretary Clark; his omcial visits to the majority of the fifty asso- 
ciations of the United States, and his contemplated tour of Canada 
in the interests of remarkable life underwriters* movement that has been 
developed on that side of the bord«* since January 1. 

According to the revised statistics which Secretary Clark secured on 
April 1, it was found that very substantial increases had been made 
in the membership of the old association since the Hartford Convention 
in addition to the arising from the new associations which have been 
admitted. 

In the evening the Life Underwriters* Association of New York 
entertained the entire Executive Committee at a most sumptuous banquet 
at the Savoy Hotel, there being three hundred and fifty guests present. 

October 23, 24, 25. The seventeenth annual convention was held 
at the Olympic Theatre, in St. Louis, Missouri. Owing to the strenuous 
year through which the life insurance business had paired since the last 
annual gathering, an especially interesting meeting was anticipated, 
which anticipation was fully realized. The address of President Scovel 
was replete with information touching the action taken by the Associa- 
tion with regard to the Armstrong Committee, the Chicago Conference, 
and the hearing at Washington on the Ames Bill. He also reviewed 
the extension work of the Association during the year, which resulted 
in the advance of the work into Canada, making the Association in 
reality international. 

The papers and addresses presented at the convention covered a wide 
range of tnought and elicitea many expressions of approval. 

An important amendment to the Constitution was adopted, making 
other than strictly field men ineligible as delegates to the National 
Conventions, or to hold any official position in the National Associa- 
tion, or to serve upon the Executive Committee, and limiting the tenure 
of service of future ex-presidents of the Association, as members ex- 
officlo of the Executive Committee, to a term of three years. 

The various resolutions, which, after careful deliberation, were passed 
by the convention, place the National Association squarely upon record 
as opposed to twisting, rebating and kindred unfair and vicious methods 
of securing business. 

TTie convention was called to order by President Charles W. Scovel, 
which was followed by a prayer by Rev. B. P. Fullerton. 

The Honorable RoUa Wells, mayor of St. Louis, extended a most 
cordial welcome to the city, and at the close of Mayor Wells's remarks, 
Mr. George Benham, president of the St Louis Association, extended 
the greeting of his association to the delegates and visitors The presi- 
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dent 's annual address followed, and, after the secretary's report Messrs. 
George H. Allen, of Montreal and W. S. Milne, of Toronto president 
and secretary respectively of the Canada Association, were called upon 
for a few remarks touching the remarkable association movement in 
Canada. Mr. Young E. Allison. Louisville, editor of The Insurance 
Field, delivered an address on "What's the Matter With the Press?" 
This was followed by five-minute discussions on the topics, "By What 
Line of Action this Coming Year Can the National Association Best 
Advance the Whole Association Movement Evenrwhere, Both in Its 
Life and Growth, and in Its Public Influence and Usefulness ? " *' How 
Can the Meetings of Local Associations be Made Most Attractive and 
Most Productive of Benefit to the Business of Life Insurance ?" Mr. 
E. E. Rhodes, mathematician of the Mutual Benefit Life Lisurance 
Company, read a paper entitled, "Problems of Life Insurance Law." 
Honorable Frederick H. Nash, former deputy attorney-general of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered an address on, "Experimental Insurance Legisla- 
tion." This was followed by discussion of the five-minute topic, "How 
Can It be Demonstrated Through the Public That the Soliciting Agent 
is Necessary to the Successful (S)nduct of Life Insurance?" Professor 
Sylvester F. Scovel former president and long professor of sociology 
of the University of Wooster, Ohio, and father of President Charles W. 
Scovel, delivered an address on "Life Insurance With its Social Values 
and Duties." Mr. Howard M. Hoyt. of Chicago, won the first prize, 
the Calef Cup, and Mr. Charles M. March of Portland, Maine, won the 
second prize, the Ben Williams Vase by their essays on "The Relation 
of the Public Press to American Life Insurance." Mr. W. B. Lahr, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. William H. Reed, St. Louis, Missouri, won 
honorable mention for their essays on the same subject. 

The social features of the convention were enjoyable, consisting of 
a tally-ho ride, theatre party and a trip to a brewery said to be the largest 
in the world. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, immediately following 
the convention, Stephen F. Woodman was elected chairman. 

The banquet at the Southern Hotel, with which the convention was 
brought to a close, was unique in that it was the first in the history of 
the Association to which the ladies were invited. 

The toastmaster was former President William D. Wyman, of Chicago, 
and the speakers were Honorable Shepard Barclay, of St. Louis, on 
"The Complex Relations of the A^nt; ' Honorable Charles G. Dawes, 
Chicago, on "The Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Public;" Dr. 
Henry S. Bradley on "The Opportunities in Life Insurance for the 
Development of Ethical and Altruistic Principles;" Mr. G. H. Allen, 
president of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, on "The 
Canadian Movement," and the incoming President, Mr. Frank E. 
McMullen, of Rochester, New York. After the "Good Night," spoken 
by the toastmaster, the meeting adjourned. 

1907. — ^April 3. The mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at the Hotel Gotham, New York City, on Wednesday. Mem- 
bers present as follows: Stephen F. Woodman, chairman, Boston, 
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Mass.; Ernest J. Clark, secretary, Baltimore, ]VId.;Eli I), Weeks, treas- 
urer, liitchfield. Conn.; Everett H. Plummer, I'hiladelphia, Pa.; 
Richard E. Cochran, New York City; John Dolph, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chas, W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. 1^. Putnam, Rochester, New York; 
Walker B. Freeman, Richmond. Va.; Wm. H. Wood, Kttsburgh, Pa.; 
John H. Quinlan, Newburg, N. Y.; Chas. Jerome Edwards, New York; 
Wm. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward O. Sutton, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. Perley Kilgore, Worcester, Mass.; J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, 
Md.; Thos. B. Young, Wilmington. Del.; H. C. Cox, Toronto. Ont.; 
W. S. Milne, Toronto, Ont. ; N, H. Weed, editor Life Association News, 
New York, twenty in all. 

The chairman reported one new association that had been received 
by him into the National Association since the St. Ix)uis Convention, 
namely. Little Rock, Ark., and that the Delaware Association of Life 
Unden^riters had been revived and reorganized, and the following 
named gentlemen had l)een recommendecl as members of the Executive 
Committee to represent these two associations: H. Ij. Remmel, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Thos. B. Young, Delaware. 

The two new members in question were duly elected to membership 
by the Executive Conunittee. 

As President Frank E. McMidlen was absent on an extended tour of 
the Southern and Western Associations, he was prevented from being 
present at the meetmg'bf the coimnittee, but forwarded a most interest- 
mg report from San Francisco on the excellent work accomplished by 
the National Association since the St. Ix)uis Convention, including an 
account of his visit through the South and West, progress of insurance 
legislation in the various states, and work accomplished by the local 
associations. 

Mr. Pancoast Kidder, chairman of the Finance Committee, als6 
rendered a very comprehensive and instructive report covering the 
financial questions involved in the conduct of the National Association, 
with certam important recommendations for future consideration. 

]Mr. C. W\ Scovel rendered a re{K)rt on behalf of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of JAie Association News, including the form of contract as ex- 
ecuted by the committee on behalf of the Association, with Mr. H. H. 
Weed, as editor and manager of the official organ, same being duly 
approved by the committee. 

Much other business, growing out of the sul)ordinate committee 
reports, was disposed of before adjournment. 

According to the revised statistics, as presented by Secretary Clark, 
which he secured as of April 1, the local associations, notwithstanding 
the unsettled and depressing field conditions that had prevailed for 
many months, due to newspaj>er agitation, and, in certain states, adverse 
legislation, had made most substantial increases in membership. 

In the evening the Life I iiderwTiters ' Association of New York en- 
tertained the entire Executive Committee at the Hippodrome, which 
was followed by a banquet at the Hotel Gotham. 

August 21, 2*2. 23. The eighteenth annual convention at Toi*onto. 
undoubtedly ccnis^i'uted the ir.ost remarkable gathering of life insurance 
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representatives in history, being comjwsed of re«j^larly accreditetl 
delegates and visiting guests fnmi every imix)rtant insurance center 
in the Ignited States, Dominion of Canada and Mexico. 

At the first session, which was held in the beautiful Convocation Hall 
of the Toronto I'niversity, Honorable Enierson Coatsworth. Mayor of 
Toronto, David Burke. A* I. A., F. S. S., i)resident of the Life Officers' 
Association of Canada L. Goldman, A. I. A., F. C. A., managing director 
North American Ijife Insurance Compwmy, and Herl)eTt C. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Life l^ndenrnters' Asstx^iation of Canada, delivered welcom- 
ing addresses immediately after l*resident McMuUen had called the 
convention to order, and the Reverend Dr. Potts, general secretary 
of the Educational Society of the Meth(Klist Church, had invoked the 
Divine blessing. 

President McMullen*s address was rei)lete with information relative 
to the magnificent work accomplished by the Association during the 
preceding twelve months, involving the Question of legislation, exten- 
sion movement, elimination of injurious held practices, and the estab- 
lishment of the Ijife Association News, the official organ of the National 

Secretary Clark's review of the extension work, the activity and in- 
creased strength of the fifty-two IocaI associations comprising the National 
body, indicated a power and influence that will go farther in future 
years towards the elimination of rebating, twisting, stock and board 
schemes, unwise legislation, etc., than all outside influences combined. 

An important amendment to the Constitution was adopted, prohibit- 
ing the admission to the National Association of any local association 
admitting to its membership representatives of companies which practice 
company management or control through separate promoting or manag- 
ing companies, not responsible to or controlled by policyholders and 
the insurance departments. Also thase which use the "Advisor}' 
Board," "Agency Company," or "Stock-with-Policy" schemes, or any 
plan or combination by which anything other than a legitimate feature 
of a life insurance policy is offered as an inducement to take insurance. 

The addresses of Honorable E. E. Rittenhouse, insurance commis- 
sioner of Colorado, on "Fooling the I^lblic — the Penalty;" Henry H. 
Putnam, secretary of the National Association of Ixx^al Fire Insurance 
Agents, on "Agents* Organizations in Insurance;" T. B. Macauley, 
secretary and actuary of the Sun Life Insurance Company of Canada, 
on "Insurance Legislation and its Results, British American and Cana- 
dian;" and Honorable Joseph A. Goulden. meml)er of congress from 
New York, and general agent of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, on "The Agent, the Creator of the Business of the Past, the Hope 
and Factor of the Future," were most interesting and instructive. Mr. 
Charles Warren Pickell, of Detroit, had previously read before the 
convention of the Canada Association an address entitled, "The Magic 
Key." So charming a presentation was it of the whole life insurance 
situation that Mr. Pickell, by special telegraphic request, returned to 
Toronto and repeated his address before the National Convention. 

The essays submitted in comj)etition for the Calef I^oving Cup and 
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the Williams Vase, were up to their usual high standard. The topic 
was, "The Life Insurance Agent and His Future," and Mr. Melvin P. 
Porter, of the Buffalo Association, was awarded the first prize, the Calef 
Cup. Mr. Charles M. March, of the Maine Association, again received 
the second prize, the Williams Vase, he having taken the same prize 
the preceding year. Messrs. Graylord Davidson, of Springfield, Hlmois, 
and Henry M. Chamberlain, of the Boston Association, received honor- 
able mention. 

The five-minute discussion of the topics, "The Future of Life Insur- 
ance, if Existing Conditions Continue," "Reflections and Observations 
on Section 97 of the New York Laws," and "How to Pick Good Men 
for Sub-Agents," which was participated in by a number of the dele- 
gates, brought forth much that was of interest, and a resolution was 
offered and referred to the Executive Committee, recommending that 
at future conventions more time be devoted to the five-minute topics. 

Such hospitable and lavish entertainment had never been accorded 
the delegates and guests, as that dispensed bv the Toronto Associaticn 
and other Canadian hosts. Tally-ho drives, luncheons at the Lambton 
Golf Club and Royal Canadian Yacht Club, the moonlight sail on Lake 
Ontario, reception at the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. 
Cox, "Ennisclare," in Queen's Park, will not only constitute one of 
the brightest pages in pleasure's memory, but cement a bond of inter- 
national friendship and co-operation. 

At the banquet, held at McConkey's, ex-President Charles W. Scovel, 
of Pittsburgh, was toastmaster, and the speakers after the toasts to "The 
King" and "The President," were the retiring president. Mr. Frank C. 
McMullen, of Rochester, New York; Honoraole Duncan C. Eraser, 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, on "The Sesame of Success;" 
Honorable Benjamin F. Crouse, insurance commissioner of Maryland, 
on "The Lion and the Eagle;" Reverend Canon Cody, Rector of Saint 
Paul's at Toronto, on "Canada;" Honorable Senator George A. Cox, 
on "Fifty Years of Life Insiu*ance in Canada;" Mr. Harry Cockshutt, 
president of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association, on "The Eco- 
nomic Value of Life Insurance." Mr. E. H. Bisset, first president of 
the Toronto Association, and Mr. Bert Harvey, entertained the guests 
with some songs, which were greatly appreciated. After a short address 
by the incoming president, Mr. Charles Jerome Edwards, of New York, 
the toastmaster bade the guests good ni^ht. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, following the convention, 
Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, was elected chairman. 

1908. — ^March 27. The mid-year meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held at the Manhattan Hotel, New York City, Members 
present as follows: Charles W. Scovel, chairman, Pittsburgh; Will A. 
Waite, secretary, Detroit; Frank E. McMullen, Rochester; Ernest J. 
Clark, Baltimore; Herbert C. Cox, Toronto; E. R. Putnam, Rochester; 
John W. Whittington, Los Angeles; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer, Litchfield, 
Conn.; C. W. Orr, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Thomas J. Stewart, Toledo, 
Ohio; S. S. Voshell, New York City; George H. Oknsted. Cleveland; 
William Follman, Bridgeport, Conn.; Fred A. C. Merrill, Buffalo; 
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J. Edward Meyers, Minneapolis; A. H. Vipond, Montreal; John H. 
Quinland, Newburgh, New York; Greorge H. Cooper, S^Tacuse, New 
York; W. P. Draper, Springfield, Massachusetts; Lester B. Bailey, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; William A. Wood, Kttsburgh, Edmund E. 
Bise, Newark, New Jersey; John C. Drewry, Ralei^, North Carolina; 
Richard E. Cochran, New York City; Everett H. rlummer, Philadel- 

£hia; I. Layton Register, Philadelphia; Walter L. Sammis, editor of 
iife Association News, New York City; William G. Carroll, Philadel- 
phia; R. L. Underbill, San Francisco; William C. Johnson, New York 
City; Charles F. Bradley, Portland, Maine; W. S. Milne, Toronto, 
thirty-two in all. 

President Charles Jerome Edwards was in the City of Mexico, and 
unable to return in time for the meeting, but sent a telegram of greeting. 
Stephen F. Woodman was prevented from being present by serious 
illness, and a telegram of sympathy was sent to hrm. 

Treasurer Weeks made his report, which called forth considerable 
discussion as to ways and means to replenish the extension fund as well 
as place the Association on a firm financial footing, and Ernest J. Clark, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, made his report, which contained 
recommendations along the same b'nes. 

The matter of continuing the Life Association News was discussed, 
Mr. Sammis being heard from in regard to this matter, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that the paper should be continued, and improved 
so as to become a necessity. 

William C. Johnson, at the invitation of the committee, gave a synopsis 
of the work that had been done and was being performed, towards the 
amendment of Section 97, New York Laws, which was very interesting. 
After a discussion of routes to Los Angeles and date for the convention, 
and the reports of some subordinate committees, the meeting adjomned. 
The admission of one new association, the Kansas I^ife Underwriters' 
Association, was reported. 



I wish in this connection to pay, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
the usual tribute to the press for their unfailing coin^esy and excellent 
publicity of the work of the National Association. The representatives 
of the press are truly our friends and benefactors. We therefore wish 
to ^ on record commending them and thanking them most heartily 
agam for their good work during the past year. 

There are a number of copies of the Official Proceedings, not only 
of the Toronto Convention, but of previous conventions, in the hancis 
of the secretary, I think for probably the past five or six years. Prior 
to that time the Standard Publishing Company of Boston retained copies 
of the former proceedings, consequently if there are any who desire 
to obtain full sets of the Official Proceeciings, running back for the past 
eighteen years, and not now in possession of this most valuable set of 
books I am very siu*e that between Miss Ransom of the Standard Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston and Secretary Waite you can be supplied. 

This now brugs us to the most important recommendation of the 
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Executive Committee, and that is the re\Tsed report of the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

Before reading this I will ask that the pages distribute among the 
delegates the printed copies which we have here, in order that you 
may follow me in the reading of the report, and also in the corrections 
that were made last night in the printed copies. 

Mr. J. Edward Meyers — I move that the reading of this be dis- 
i^nsed with at the present time, inasmuch as there are copies in the 
liands of every memoer. 

President Edwards — Unless there is objection, the 

Chair will so order. 

Mr. Clark — ^Finally, following action on the revision of tlie Consti- 
tution and By-I..aws by the Executive Committee, the recommendation 
of the Editorial Committee for the continuance of Life Association News 
was adopted. I feel that any further comment on that at this time will 
probably l)e unnecessary. 

President Edwards — It will go over in the regular 
order of business following the adoption of the Executive 
Committee's report. Is there any other business .-^ 

On motion, the convention then adjourned until 2.30 

p. in. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The second session of the convention was called to 
order by President Edwards at 2.30 o'clock p. m. He 
announced that the secretary had a letter which he would 
read to the convention. 

The secretary then read the following letter: 

Toronto, Ont., August 13, 1908. 

Charles Jerome Edwards Esq., 
President National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Hotel Alexandria, Ijos Angeles, Cal. 

My Dear Sir: 

Very keen regret at my inability to be with you in conven- 
tion at Los Angeles is somewhat temj)ered by the thought 
that in remaining here I am still permitted to aid the Associa- 
tion by canying to a successful issue the annual meeting of the 
Life UnderwTiters* Association of Canada which shortly con- 
venes, and the arrangements for which presently require much 
of my time and thought. 

This, combined with the more personal matter of which I have 
already written you, will, I trust, serve to exonerate me from 
any charge of holding lightly or with lack of due regard the 
National iVssociatiou and its progress. 

Will you be goad enough to convey to your members my 
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very sincere apjirecialiun of the honor ami privilejite jiermitted 
me in serving in my inefficient way wt first ■vice-president of 
the AsKiciiLtion ilurinj; tlie [lust yeur, atiil of the inaiiv courte- 
sit« extended tome by the vurioiu assoeiations which llw^'e hftd 
the opportunity and giHH] fortune of vuitin);. 

I am frank to say that 1 liAve fiained much from the inlei^ 
course with your own 0uod self, the executire and Dim)bers of 
(he National body, and I should be sorry to feel that the sever- 
ing of official relations sIkiuIU precluile tlie continuance upon 
a mere personal basis of eonnettions «■|l^c^l I luive already 
learned to prize highlv. 

Your* very truly. 

II. C. Cos. 
President Edwahws: The absence from home of 
one of the gentlemen who was invited to make an address, 
and the inability of his office to reach him, interfered 
somewhat with the printing of the program. The Coni- 
mittee on Speakers in drawing up the program exten<!e<l 
an invitation to Mr. Louis D. Wilkes, St. Paul, to make 
the opening address at what may be called the business 
session of the convention, and I have pleasure in intro- 
during to you Mr. Wilkes, whose subject will be, "Whv 
Are We Here?" (Laughter) 

Mr. Wilkes— Mr. Iresd t I-ad <s I C ll il sa 

"We are here because re I II I see be tl so g f tl 

CO I U t th th ll g 

V I hy I d h t 

1 f Wlj re I re beca se 

sa I Id be I re d h 

rred t ll i ledges tl t d t 

1 t d re I re AM I 

1 f IS entuvl Iff t th g I'h 
great n t ( I p es m 

, ttl t ftl t 1 lood 

th cin rs ttl Irect d h d th 
beating of the drum and the fanfare of the 
trumpets, and they have seen the waving 
and noddin;; plumes and the sheen upon 
the helmets; buttlieydid not know that 
someone within tliis audience had probably 
furnished the money either to father or 
mother to protect the cliihl that Ijecnine 
the leader of this great organization. Ify frimd. the )>reaclier thi- 
moming— he is great, life insurance for tliis world anil the saving of 
the sonl for the ne.>;t; I am for him. (Jjiughter.) He knows Iiis busi- 
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ness, and if I can find his churdi I am going to buy a brick in it or a 
shingle off the roof before I leave Los Angeles. I tell you he was present 
when the prodigal son telegraphed his father, **Meet me at tne out- 
skirts of town with a blanket. I have a hat." (Laughter.) You 
can't save hungry souls nor can you save a person who is naked. That 
is a poor time to talk religion. So we hana them the money to fill their 
stcHnachs and get th^n properly clothed before we turn than over to 
the preacher. But this gentlemen is all right. If Buck Fanshaw could 
have got at him he would have had a great one. (Laughter.) 

We are here for business. We are here to show to these people that 
we are interested in the greatest business there is in the worla, not a 
business which simply brings its emoluments in cash, but which brings 
its emoluments to people in the good that they do. I take it for granted 
that most of the people who are engaged in the life insiu*ance business 
are in it because they can do some good. People can all get a living. 
Getting a living is not anything. Anybody can get a living, but to get 
in a business where you can be right, correct, doing good, and can go to 
bed eveiy night and say when you look in the glass, "Well, I am all 
right, old fellow, today I have stood by, ** this is the only business in 
which you can do that. (Applause.) 

These chaps out here in Los Angeles — ^I have looked over their pro- 
gram of what is supposed to be fun and entertainment, and absolutely 
my stomach is groaning now in anticipation of the dyspeptic turn 1 
shall have before I get away. (Laughter.) And my nerves are abso- 
lutely stretched like the rubber tire fitted to my friend Charles Jerome 
Edward's automobile. 

Now, we have got to attend to business; we have got a lot of business 
to transact; we have got to show to the world that we come here to carry 
forward the business that we have tried to conduct for fifteen or twenty 
years. Who is going to stand by the magnificent speech made by our 
president this morning if we don 't ? We dare and we are going to prove 
it to the people of the United States, that we dare by co-operation to 
stick to the right, not only for our rights, but for the rights of the widows 
and the orphans. We shall have probably many discussions on the 
floor, and we shall have to be easy; we mustn 't have any temper, mustn 't 
get angry, must transact the business as rapidly and speedily as possible. 
You Imow — Mr. Powell of Louisville understands this — ^years ago we 
used to have a race track up in Minnesota where they sent the horses 
in the summer. You know you talk about Los Angeles air, we have 
got air to sell up there. They used to send the horses up there after 
the Spring races and before the Fall, to fix their limgs. There was an 
English backer in South Dakota who had seen horses race in the old 
country and thought he would come up here and look at them. He 
walked over to a paddock, and saw a country boy with a big promising 
looking bay horse, and he said, "What do you think of him, boy. ** The 
boy said, "I run him in most all the races and have got away with them. *' 
"Do you think you can get this one?" "Yes, I think I stand a good 
chance." So the Englishman went up and put $10 on the horse. The 
race came on and the horse didn't run one-six. The man went down 
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to him and with a most nonchalant air said. "Boy. what detained 
you?" (Laughter.) 

We are goiijK to accept al] these things that the Los Angeles people 
have done They may buiy me, but I am going to stick to thou ; but 
let us not be detained in the convention by useless things. Let us press 
along and we wont have any motto for this convention like "Onward 
Christian Soldiers. " but in like words we will take for our standard 
at this convention the hymn "Send us Thy Light." (Applause.) 

President Edwards — Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
a very great privilege as well as honor to introduce to you 
the next speaker. We appreciate the courtesy extended 
to the members of this delegation, to the field men of the 
insurance fraternity, by the representatives of the state 
of California as the head of its insurance department, 
and the man who in this commonwealth stands for and 
represents those interests of life insurance which are 
vested in that mighty department. I am most happy in 
introducing the Honorable E. Myron Wolf, insurance 
commissioner of the slate of California. (Applause.) 

Hon. Mr. Wolf — Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: The 
assemblage of a convention such as this is indeed an occasion for felici- 
tation, and California is certainly to be 
congratulated that such a body, as is here 
brought together, should have come within 
her borders. If any words of mine could 
add ought to the cordial welcome whidi 
has been givca you, I would ^adly utter 

If I could adequately eNpress to you 
vi^^ «..»_>.«' .^>:»» ...u:.^!. T.»j ^u ^t ..„ f^i 



(Ai>plau» , 

:>ught to say that it presents what might 

fittingly be called the highest viewpoint 

of one of the most potent forces in our 

social condition today, namely, the honest 

life insurance solidtor. (Applause.) It is 

the kind, so to speak, that well may be taken as a model, and you cei~ 

tainly ought to be congratulated that your leader is able to represent 

you m so aninent and praiseworthy a manner 

That a number of people should travel from such distances to attend 
a session having in view the objects of this, will certainly impress the 
people not only of this state, but all those who are made aware of it, 
with the seriousness of purpose that actuates you. and tile results can- 
not be other than beneficial 
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It will not only increase the resj)ect for the work in which you are 
engaged but it will prove of inestimable practical value in the encourage- 
ment that it will give those engaged in the business of insurance generally 
and life insurance i>articularly. This will unquestionably be e\idenced 
by the writing of more biminess, and everj' life insurance policy properly 
written is of benefit not only to the indi\'idual who nurchases it, in that 
it encourages sa\'ing and frugality, and promotes tnat feeling of satis- 
faction and consequent contentment and ease of mind that follow from 
a recognition of duty done, but is also of benefit to the state in general, 
in that it reduces the public burden of misfortune and helplessness 
and thereby promotes the general welfare of communities. 

It is not my pur[X)se. however, and it would be useless for me to dwell 
upon the advantages of life insiu^nce at this time. To attempt to do 
so before a lx)dy such as this would verily be "carrying coals to New- 
castle." 

My subject deals with the relation of insurance departments to the 
buyers and sellers of insurance. This practicallv includes the whole 
field of insurance supervision, because it mvolves tlie problems that con- 
front alike the insured — the buyer, the uninsured — ^>\'no is always to be 
regarded as a prosj^ective buyer; and the agent and the company — 
who may be reganled as the seller. Grovemmental super\ision, i f 
exercised at all, should be exercised in the mutual interests of all these. 
The use of the terms "buy and sell" may seem to savor too much 
of commercialism, in view of the important part that insurance plays 
in the affairs of life from an economic and sociological point of view, 
but, after all, insurance is fundamentally a commodity, subject gener- 
ally to the same underljdng principles that govern barter and sale with 
certain deviations and differences as to practice. One of the most 
patent differences, and one with which you are most familiar is, that, 
while other commodities are sought by i)eople desiring them, the ad- 
vantages of life insurance must invariably be brought to the attention 
of the average individual who really should of his own volition seek it. 
The public generally has not yet been educated to that standard that 
they need not be urged to buy this conunodity. Li this respect the sale 
of life insurance calls for peculiar skill and effort, and a superior degree 
of intelligence, tact, and knowledge of human nature. 

It is on account of the imjx)rtant part that insurance plays in our 
affairs, the enormous amount of wealth that insurance companies 
represent, the large and peculiar obligations that insurance companies 
assume, and the necessity that there should be assurance that these 
obligations will be fulfilled, that superxosion of insurance was deemed 
necessary and insurance departments created. In life insurance the 
long period of time that generally elapses between the date when the 
contract is entered into and the time when it matiu*es, testifies to the 
necessity for and justifies the existence of state supervision. 

There is sometimes complaint of too much regulation and too much 
legislation in this country. Without entering into a discussion of the 
wisdom of specific acts of legislation and regulation, the very fact of 
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their existence reflects in a measure the impoitance and the peculiar 
position of insurance. 

It is a little more than one hundred years since the first enactment 
of any character relating to insurance regulation in this country — ^the 
Resolution of 1807, passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts, requir- 
ing the managers of insurance companies to render an account of tneir 
affairs to the next Legislature. Twenty-one years after that resolution 
— 1828 — ^acts were passed hy the Legislature of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, requiring annual statements to be made to the comptroller. 
Twenty-three years later — 1851 — ^the comptroller of Massachusetts was 
given authority by legislative enactment to make examination of com- 
panies. Three years later — 1854 — ^the Department of Insurance in 
the State of Massachusetts, and five years thereafter, — 1859 — ^the Depart- 
ment of Insurance for New York were created. 

The wisdom of that line of action cannot now be doubted. It has 
been followed by practicallv every state in the Union, and there is today 
probably no business in this country so closely regulated and so fre- 
quently legislated upon as the insurance business. 

The tendency now is towards even closer connection on the part 
of the state with the management of the companies, and the require- 
ments are now for more minute details as to what some may think 
are minor transactions of insiu*ance companies. In a State Supreme 
Court decision, as recent as^June 2:2, 1908, we find the following language: 

"At this time the matter of insurance has become so important 
a factor in himian affairs, that it cahnot now be said that such 
matters are matters of purely private concern. 

"The public are vitally interested in the kind and character 
of contract, which an insurance company may lawfully make, 
to such an extent that it may be said that such contracts are of 
quasi-public character and to a greater or less extent affected 
with a public interest." 

While state insurance departments should protect both buyers and 
sellers — the policyholders, tne companies and the agents — ^and should 
be of service to all of these, the imderlying thought in regulation and 
legislation is that the seller of insurance is usually less in need of the 
protecting arm of the Government than is the average holder of a policy. 

The all important function of a state insurance department — I might 
almost say, the only abiding function — for all others are only incidental, 
to it, or temporary or questionable, — ^is to ascertain, recora and make 
known such truth as should be known by the people who buy and sell 
insiu*ance, — ^the truth they need to know for their mutual interest. 

In physics we find the centrifugal and centripetal forces that seem 
to work a^inst each other, yet we know their co-ordination holds the 
visible universe in the bonds of law and order throughout the ages. 
The interest of those who sell insurance, as indicated by the history 
of the business, has often seemed to clash with the interests of those 
who buy, but in reality such interests, no matter how diverse in appear- 
ance, are in reality mutual. 
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Competition, although it has served to bring out much of the truth, 
has not seemed the adeauate or wholly suitable power to enforce this 
principle. Honest, fearless sujjervisors of insurance departments, 
conscientious and devoted to their work, have taught, applied and en- 
forced truth and will continue more vigorously so to do. In this work, 
they should receive the aid of com{)anies, agents, publicists and all 
other forces actuated by a serious and earnest desire to better conditions. 

A properly equipped and well directed ^te insurance department 
should focalize all msurance interests. It should be a place where all 
people interested in insurance (and every one is or should be) may be 
Drought together for their mutual benefit, when necessary. 

If the business of insurance were always properly conducted, if the 
right kind of policy were sold and honestly sold, tne mutuality of interest 
between those who buy and those who sell would always be evident. 
Unfortunately too often selfishness, which is so largely a dominant 
characteristic of the human race, has operated adversely to this prin- 
ciple of real unity of interest. In insurance, as in all else, "Honesty 
is the best policy." The seller of insurance who will achieve the most 
desirable success — the only true success — ^is the one who will conduct 
himself with this principle in mind, while he who misrepresents and 
deceives, or fails in any degree to be fair — he, for example, who will 
p>eTmit a prospect to take a form of policy not the most desirable or 
advantageous, in order that the seller mav reap a temporary advantage 
in increase of commission, — will ultimately pay the penalty. Probably 
in no field of business activity is there more opportunity .for misrep- 
resentation and deception, nor better opportunity to be useful and reap 
the enduring reward of usefulness. 

In the investigation of complaints made by policvholders — ^which is- 
and should be one of the most important duties of a state insurance 
department — ^it is too often found that these complaints are based 
upon impressions obtained by policyholders as to the character of their 
contracts, from the statement of agents, and not from perusal of con- 
tracts. It is certainly regrettable that there are so many people who- 
will not learn to investigate, nor even try to understand the terms and 
conditions of their policies of insurance. In the ordinary affairs of life, 
individuals exercise considerable caution in the transaction of business 
when written or printed documents are concerned. They read, they 
try to understand them, and if unable to do so, they submit them to 
legal or professional advisors for interpretation. Insurance contracts, 
however, in spite of the fact that they represent so vital and important 
a feature of business transactions, are generally given little such consider- 
ation. The word of an agent has been too often the only knowledge 
the insured required upon the subject, until occasion calls for action, 
or there is a dispute over the contract. 

Fortunately the type of agent who takes advantage of such conditions 
is giving way to the type of men who now dignify the calling of insur- 
ance — ^men of character, of strong personality, inspired with high stand- 
ards of integrity and honesty and recognizing the futility and unwisdom 
of deception. Likewise a better condition of affairs is obtaining with 
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reference to the buyers of insurance. They are learning that by apply- 
ing to the state insurance departments they may be fimy advised as to 
the financial condition of companies, their comparative strength, and 
various other facts and details of importance in tnis connection. When 
they will have learned that in addition to securing this information 
they must study carefully their contracts, secure esroert advice when 
needed, just as they seek other professional advice, the business of in- 
surance will be upon a mpre satisfactory basis from every viewpoint. 

The seller of msurance should encourage the buyer to make such 
investigations, to inform himself ^as to the companies' resources, to seek 
information from the proper source — ^the state departments. In selling 
insurance, he should ever consider the si>ecific needs of the individual; 
in a word, he should not only sell his goods on their merits but help 
his customer to choose wisely. 

It should be the endeavor of the supervising official to give heed to 
all complaints, secure the version of both the buyer and the seller, and 
take such action as he legitimately and properly may, in securing just 
and fair dealing to both sides. 

The companies and the departments should co-operate, that the latter 
will be fully advised as to the methods, the plaps and the possibilities 
of the companies, or to put it in other words, so that the truth and the 
whole trutn will be available. Departments should encourage com- 
panies economically and rationally managed and, use their utmost 
power, to act as a check upon those poorly and recklessly managed. 

In the interests of both the buyers and sellers of insurance, depart- 
ments should aid in the extermination of "unauthorized" or "wild- 
cat*' insurance. It is unjust to companies and agents who comply 
with the requirements of tne law, and it is most harsh to the buyers of 
such insurance. The law of California provides that all insurance 
not procured in accordanoe with the requirements of the law is null 
and void. The only remedy is through the mediumship of criminal 
prosecution, the i>enal code of this state making the soliciting of such 
insurance a misdemeanor. Such prosecution, of course, must have 
the co-operation of the district or prosecuting attorney, and to secure 
results, adequate evidence such as will satisfy the requirements of the 
law, is necessary and unfortunately most difhcult to ootain. 

Companies and their agents should first co-operate with departments 
in securing rational, wholesome and proper insurance legislation. Well 
directed efforts along these lines would be of material aid in preventing 
the contract of insurance from becoming, as has been said, "the play- 
thing of the Legislature and the foot ball of the Courts." 

In the very nature of things, the subject of legislation is of the utmost 
importance to those engaged in the business. Much of the legislation 
and of the regulation that is now complained of, is attributable to the 
fact that certain persons entrusted with solemn obligations and charged 
with responsibility of vital importance, have in the past forgotten their 
duties and proven recreant to their trusts. 

Primarily it should be the aim of all the state departments to secure 
uniformity of legislation and regulation. How desirable this is and how 
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unfortunate the lack thereof is pro\ ing, need not be dwelt upon here. 
Differences in local ccmditions and local influences make this uniformity 
difficult of attainment, but it cannot be too strongly urged that in form- 
ulating or advising legislation, the various departments should aim 
to bring this about. Whatever the merits of federal supervision may be, 
decisions of the supreme court stand in the way. 1 ne Ames Bill in- 
troduced in Congress for the regulation of insurance in the District of 
Columbia, and which attracted much attention in the insurance world, 
contained one provision that seems worthy of particular thought: that 
providing for the organization of a National Insurance Bureau or De- 
partment thoroughly equipped for the work of comprehensive exami- 
nations of the various insurance companies of the country. 

If it were possible to create such a bureau or department, removed 
from political influences and political \icissitudes, so efficient as to de- 
serve and command confidence, the results would be extremely valuable; 
valuable to the buyer of insurance in that he might be put in possession 
of such reliable and comprehensive information as to companies; valu- 
able to the seller of insurance, in that he would have a thoroughly 
dep>endable source of references; valuable to the company in that sucn 
examination would prove more economical and less disturbing to busi- 
ness than is frequently the result of examinations as at present neces- 
sarily conducted. 

Under present conditions, though one properly conducted examina- 
tion should be and is generally recognized and accepted, there is noth- 
ing to prevent companies being subjected to unnecessary expense and 
disturbance of business by examinations of a number of the departments 
of the states in which it may be doing business. Moreover, compara- 
tively few of the state departments are adequately equipped for this 
important branch of their work. 

VVhen one considers the dozens or more different kinds of insurance 
with the suprevision of which departments are charged, the nimierous 
questions that arise in connection with each; the fact that each branch 
of insurance is in charge of and attracts men who must make it their 
life study, and are therefore strongly fortified for controversy, that the 
tenure of office of the supervising officials is limited and generally termi- 
nates when their experience would render them most valuable to the 
state; that departments are frequently handicapped by lack of proper 
facilities and are therefore selaom able to complete with insurance 
companies in securing the best kind of talent, it is indeed surprising 
how much has been accomplished and what satisfactory results have 
been obtained through the mediumship of state supervision. There 
are of course objections to the idea of such a Federal Bureau but the 
possible advantages seem to outweigh the objections. The state should 
either provide and enforce proper supervision, or there should be no 
supervision at all, other than the bright light of publicity, as is the rule 
in England. 

The task of formulating and secm-ing proper and rational legislation 
is not an easy one. It is always a serious question what it is best to 
chanjre and what it is best to let alone and how fast it is best to make 
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such changes as may seem advisable. It is often wise to make haste 
slowly, and it is frequently simpy impossible as well as unwise or unjust 
or dangerous to act hastily. The demands of the people it is plain, 
cannot be met by hard and fast rules nor by closely limited means and 
methods in the complex business of insurance. 

There is danger in placing too much dependence upon legislation, 
and at all events, there are distinct limitations upon what may be accom- 
plished by legislation. As it has been tersely put recently "Legislation 
is a two-edged sword.*' Insurance legislation and particularly life 
insurance legislation has received much consideration since the extra- 
ordinary developments of 1905. This would have been undoubtedly 
true of California, had it not been for the great conflagration of 1906 
in San Francisco, which directed legislative attention to other phases 
of insurance. The recommendations of the "Committee of Fifteen" 
appointed at the Chicago conference were brought to the attention of 
the Legislative Committees but the members decided that life insurance 
matters must give way to the consideration of other insurance questions, 
which had assumed peculiar importance by reason of local associations. 

One satisfactory result obtained was the enactment of what may be 
called a preliminary code of insurance laws, far in advance of that which 
had theretofore governed. Naturally some defects in this legislation 
have already been revealed and should be remedied. 

The subject of "rebate" legislation received some consideration from 
the legislature. It was particularly desired that some means be pro- 
vided to prevent the operation of the "advisory board,'* "stock bonus" 
and other delusive schemes — delusive alike to buyer and seller. That 
such legislation would have been desirable cannot be Questioned. How- 
ever plausible the arguments may be in favor of tnese devices, the 
experienced insurance man knows that they are unwise and unsatis- 
factory in practical operation. It is, however, difficult to impress these 
views upon legislators, who themselves have fallen victims to such 
schemes and are deluded into the belief that by reason of them they are 
to obtain extra personal advantages or are besieged by influential 
constituents suffering from the same delusion, and especially is this 
true when local conditions aid in the opposition. 

The subject of rebating is no new topic to the life insurance fra- 
ternity. There can be no question about the impropriety of discrimina- 
tion among policyholders supposed to participate in the profits of a com- 
pany. Such discrimination is unjust to the man who Joes not get any 
rebate; and amongst those who do obtain rebates, it is unjust to the man 
who does not get the maximum rebate. 

The application of this principle to life companies Issuing non-par- 
ticipating policies opens up another field of thought. If an anti-rebate 
law is to apply to every phase of life insurance, it must rest upon the 
theory that tne state should give the life insurance agent encouragement 
and legal protection in competition because of the important sociological 
and economic influences of life insurance and the saieguards life insur- 
ance throws around the homes of those who come under its benefits. 

The facts that the rebates generally inures to the benefit of the large 
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policyholder, that it frequently serves to deprive the creative agent 
of his reward, that business secured thereby figures largely in the lists 
of lapsed policies, are significant. 

If the state is so to legislate in reference to all life companies, con- 
sistency suggests the enactment of similar legislation concerning all 
other kinds of insurance. Legislation of this character paves the way 
for a very intimate connection between the state and the management 
of insurance companies. The limitations being placed by legislatures 
of certain states upon expenditures are indicative of this trend, which 
may, in the process of evolution, lead to the making and fixing of insur- 
ance rates by the state and, possibly, ultimately to state insurance. 

Let us hope that the much to be desired active co-operation of buyers 
and sellers of insurance and state departments may oe brought about. 
With these forces intelligently directed, avoiding shams and pretense 
and showing loyalty and unselfish devotion to truth, insurance will 
thrive in its mission of protection and achieve the best results. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — I am sure I voice the expression 
and sentiment of every one who has listened to this ad- 
dress when I say it is a real good one, and has real stuff 
in it. It is helpful, it is a fore-word, it spells progress, 
opportunity; and the day is at hand. 

I thank you. Commissioner Wolf, on behalf of the 
convention, and express the personal satisfaction of the 
Chair and the appreciation of this body of delegates. 

I will now introduce the subject of five-minutes dis- 
cussions of topics. Mr. William G. Carroll of Philadel- 
phia is the chairman of the committee, and I will ask 
Mr. Carroll if he has any announcement to make in con- 
nection therewith. 

Mr. Carroll — ^The onlpr announcement I have to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and fellow delegates is. that we have quite a number of delegates 
here who expect to speak on these five-minute topics. We have a regular 
routine that requires absolute fidelity to the rules of the convention, 
and that is, that each speaker confine himself to five minutes only, and 
the president has been requested by the Committee on Topics to ring 
the gavel on the man who goes any further. Of course, if you have 
lust another minute to talk, I suppose the president will give you a little 
leeway, but kindly confine yourself to the five minutes allowed by the 
program, so that we can get through all the business without becoming 
tiresome to ourselves or our \Tsitors. 

President Edwards — In that connection I will say, 
in making up the program of the afternoon, for the topic 
**Has the Opportunity of the Legitimate Life Insurance 
Agent been Improved by the Events of Recent Years .'^'^ 
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we have allowed a period of forty-five minutes, and I 
supplement Mr. Carroll 's 'suggestion, that gentlemen who 
are to speak to this topic shall limit themselves to prac- 
tically the period of time noted. 

There are five speakers whom we will call upon in 

■'order, after which I shall be glad to have members of 

the convention generally and individually speak thereon. 

The discussion will be opened by Mr. William M. Wood 

of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Wood — It is my opinion that the opportunity of the iegilimate 

life Insurance agent has been materially improved in many ways by the 

events of recent years, and. masrouch as I 

ejfpreas this sentiment, it is up to me to 

tell you a few of the reasons why. 

In the first place the campai^ of pub- 
licity has dune more, I think, than the 
enactment of any law to compel rif^ht 
practices in the conduct of the most betie- 
licient ijusiness on the face of the earth. 



I'nder the old order of tliinj^ it y 
uncommon occurrence, when soliciting an 
application, to have your prospect meet 
you almost the first IninK with the ques- 
tion, " How much off of the first vear's 
premium P" It your answer was, "Noth- 
ing," he would look at you in a superior 
BOTt of a way and say. "Why. I was offered ninety per cent, this morn- 
ing," And, not infrequently, the rebate offered whs in excess of this 
figure. Moreover, these relmtes were not made by agents of irrespon- 
sible companies 1>ut by the repTesentatives of standard institutions. 
I know a man who has a hundred thousand dollar policy, who got fifty 
per cent, rebate on his first premium and an agTeement for a seven 
per cent, reduction on each succeeding pranium for twenty years. 
He has already received fourteen or fifteen of the seven per cents., and 
says they are still coining. Now I want to ask you what show a legiti- 
mate life insurance agent has against such an argument as that ? Occa- 
sionally a bright mind could get a full premium where a big rebate had 
been (rffered but the cases were rare, and a man that could do so was 
certainly entitled to all tbe commission he received. 

A few years ago a certain company made a summer contract with 
an agent of another company with a sufficient bonus that brought his 
commission up to one hundred and fifteen per cent., and he actually 
gave away between two and three millions of insurance and by so doing 
made a lot of money. Was the agent to blame tor rebating? I think 
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not. It was the company that said to its agent — "it is very wrong to 
rebate; you must not do it; it is strictly against our rules; however, 
you must give us a million dollars of insurance this month; we need the 
business; and if you do write a million dollars, we will give you a bonus 
equal to one hundred and fifteen per cent, commission; but you must 
not rebate." 

I am glad to relate, however, that rebating is now almost unknown 
in Pittsburgh, and we all hope that it will never again become a factor 
in our business, and so the abolition of this pernicious practice, which 
has been brought about largely by the efforts of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters' Association, is another recent event that has surely 
improved the opportimity of the legitimate life insurance agent. 

Following naturally the wiping out of the rebate evil was the gradual 
dropping out from tne insurance business of the lightning solicitor and 
other parasites on the body politic; men who thrived only on fake and 
misrepresentation; men who wrote a million a year and never had the 
price of a shave. Life insurance was always good enough to sell on its 
merits but a certain class of agents had the idea that in order to write 
insurance they had to stretch the truth. Principally by the campaign 
of publicity the fakir has been eliminated from the agency ranks, leav- 
ing the field to the legitimate agent, who, though now obliged to work 
for a much less compensation, does not have to spend a lar^ part of 
his time in undoing the harm done by the fakir, and so this is another 
reason why the opportunity of the legitimate life insurance agent has 
been improved by tne events of recent years. 

Then again the late panic has brought to the attention of the insuring 
public more fully the value of their life insurance policies as a help 
over rough places. When you could not borrow a postage stamp on 
a government bond in the banks, the life insurance companies loaned 
millions of dollars on the sole security of their policies, without delay 
and at no increase in the rate of interest. The man, who never knew 
or had forgotten that his policies had any value except as a death claim, 
awoke to me fact that the importunate, persistent life insurance agent, 
whom he looked upon as a nuisance at the time and from whom he de- 
clared that he took the insurance only to get rid of him, had done him 
a much better turn than he had ever realized, for he found that he was 
able to borrow enough money on his policies to tide him over a critical 
financial period, and in the light of these experiences the general public 
more fully appreciate the value of life insurance and feel more kindly 
toward the agent, and are inclined to meet him half way in his philan- 
thropic work. 

Tnese are only five minutes' worth of reasons why I think that the 
opportunity of the legitimate life insurance agent has been improved 
by the events of recent years. 

President Edwards — The next speaker is Mr. Ernest 

Judson Clark of Baltimore, for many years the secretary 

of this Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Clark — "Has the Opportunity of the Legitimate Life Insur- 
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ance Agent Been Improved by the Events of Recent Years?" Yes 
and no. Principally yes. The events of the past two years esi)ecially, 
have been epoch-malong in the history of life insurance. However, 
as in the case of all reform movements, conducted under the influence 
of passion and prejudice, the pendulum of reform has, as we all know, 
swung to its extreme limit on the other side, carrying with it for the 
time being destruction to thoroughly conservative mterests. 

Let us first review, under this topic, some of the improved opportuni- 
ties which the legitimate life insurance agent now enjoys that were 
denied to him prior to the events of recent years. Through the medium 
of legislation in certain states, backed by the Life Underwriters' move- 
ment, the rebater, the estimate monger and the twister are being driven 
from the field, which means much to the legitimate life insurance agent. 
These three evils have done more for the maintenance of the tramp 
agents of the past (commonly known as rounders) than all other in- 
fluences combined. Not only does the elimination of this parasite from 
the business render clearer the field for the legitimate and responsible 
agent, but it is creating a respect and establishing an imshaken con- 
fidence on the part of the insuring public in those of us and our agents 
who have weathered the storm, and made the insurance business our 
life work, that we did not previously enjoy. Again we have had to 
contend with a class of agents known as '*part time men," who already 
have salaried positions in other lines of business, writing life insurance 
on the side; giving rebates and making all forms of inducement for the 
purpose of defeating the legitimate agent in competition. For anything 
picked up in this manner is just so much gained. In Washington City 
there is a class of physician known as "sun-down doctors." They 
secure salaried positions in the government departments, and practice 
medicine after oflSce hours. It is needless to add that their professional 
standing among legitimate physicians is far from the best. It has oc- 
curred to me that the same title "sun-downers" would be ahnost appro- 
priate to this class of so-called agents. Their elimination cannot but 
improve the opportimity of the legitimate agent. 

Last, but far from least, let us not forget the vendor of "special con- 
tracts," "board" and "stock with policy schemes." Dilation on his 
characteristics is unnecessary, as he is fresh in the minds of all of us. 
His death-knell, however, has been duly sounded, thanks to the events 
of recent years. 

The principal event which has caused us such deep concern and in 
which tne opportunity of the legitimate agent has not been improved, 
is the imwarranted and arbitrary restrictions and limitations of expense 
imposed upon our companies by the Armstrong Law of New York, 
otherwise loiown as Section 97. We all know its history and the majority 
of us, representing as we do companies doing business in New York 
State, do not need to be reminded of its disastrous effects on our agency 
forces. When New York elects a governor who does not herald to the 
world that he knows more about tne needs of the life insurance busi- 
ness than all of the company officers, insurance officials, field represen- 
tatives and both branches of his legislature, then we shall hope for some 
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relief from this most extraordinaTT condition, which iii ita very nature 
has txinstituted a blot on modem le^lation. 

Let us, however, not be dbconraged in our efforts to bring about the 
necessaly relief through the medium of pn^ier amendment to Section 
97. Patience and perseverance will ullimately solve the problem, 
thereby completing a chain of improveil opportunities for all Intimate 



PREaiDE-NT Edwards — The next speaker will be Mr. 
William Tolman of Bridgeport. Conn. 

Mr. Tolman — Mr. President Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends and 
Countrymen. Memliers of the Greatest IVofession on the Face of the 
Earth, Fellow Philanthropists; Shadrach, 
Meshaeh and Abednego went through the 
fiery furnace and not a hair of their head 
was singed. Life insurance companies 
have been through the fiery furnace and 
the svstem has not been sineed. We have 
heara criticisms of indi^-iduab, but the 
grand ok) syston of protection to our 
families our widows our orphans has never 
been criticised. When anybody asks me 
what business I am in I swell out and say. 
"1 have the honor to be a life insurance 
agent." (A|»lause.) I don't want any 
other title. Now. legislation has taken 
hold of the insurance interests. I have 
served on committees in the Massachusetts 
legislature and on the insurance committee, 
and I assure you that all the legislators want is a proper understand- 
ing of the business. The New York members of the Assembh' and 
the State Senate, with the exception of one pierson said, "Sirs and Gentle- 
men, you are entitled to a fair and just compensation for your labors, " 
and so it is in every state. If you will get hold of the members in your 
district and explain in a proper way what the people want, what the 
insurance a^nts want. I know that the people want us to receive fair 
pay for a fair day's worii. Li tliat way we nave gone behind. Many 
an honest man in our country districts has left the business. There are 
not enough field men in the business today to do the business. We 
are going behind. Why? Because we are discouraged at the outset. 
But there are two ways of looking at this question, the pessimistic 
and the optimistic, and I am j^ing to look on the bright side of life. 
Why. I already see an advancmg improvement. The agents at Albu- 

Juerque readied out the kindly hand of love and fellowship to us. At 
ullerton they threw flowers and oranges on our heads. At Riverside 
they showed us the Garden of Eden, and we arrived at Heaven in this 
place. (Laughter and applause,) Surely then, the legitimate field 
of life insurance has developed. I dare not pronounce the name of your 
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city, fur I have heard seventy-four distinct nninunciatious of this place 
<laughler) and eveiybody I asked pive a dinerenl twan);. My brother, 
a professor in the Chics.a;o I'niversily. called me down cumin^ out here, 
and I have not utiered the name a^pin, and I am not ftoins to u '' ' 



ingenuity, and we will fill up your corporusilies with the ftenuine wooden 
nutmegs and you will come back revived. (Ijiuj[hter.) 

Our friend Job had his troubles. He boiled over with troubles. 
(Laught^.) That is the trouble with us, we have been boiling over 
with lamentations and fears. But now 1 see signalti in the air. The 
dove of peace and love and conlenlment sings back to your birds in the 
California mountains. '*God speed you. friends of humanity, lovers 
of your kind; keep on in your great work and God will give you a satis- 
factory return for your labors." It matters not whether we are descend- 
ants of Shem, Ham or Japheth, are are entitled to a lei^timate policy 
in a legitimale company. 

I have gone over my five minutes; therefore I am going to turn the 
gas off, and wish you all Godspeed. (Laughter.) 

President Edwards — In timing this oratorical vol- 
cano from New England, I find he was within ten seconds 
of five minutes. (Laughter and cries of "Bring him 
back.") 

Mr. L. F. Ohligeb, Cleveland, O. — Mr. President, ladies and 
Gentlemen: It is not necessan' for me to dwell on llie opportunity 
of the agent. We all know what a splendid 
opportunity any man has who b willing 
to go into the life insurance business and 
put forth good honest efforts. The recent 
change that has been made in life insurance 
circles would naturally bring up the ques- 
tion, "Has the opportunity of tnelegitimate 
life bsiuwice agent been improved by the 
events of recent years?" 

First of all, Ihe point that we want 

to settle is, who is the legitimale agent, 

and I believe m the words uttered ^ the 

speakers who havegone before, Mr. Wilkes 

and Mr. Wolf. THey_ have expbined that 

the Intimate agent is the man who not 

alone has the satisfaction of earning money. 

but the satisfaction of doing a service to 

his fellow men. Of course the different 

reasons on the affirmative side of this question have been put forth, 

I believe it is not necessary for me to speak further on the affirmative 

side, although 1 had thought of taking that stand. The need, it seems 
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to Qie. is for uii to go inlo both sides of the (Question. Altlioujjh I am 
of an optimistic turu of mind, I cannot see the other side of it- 
Still, we take into consideration the question of commissions, we know 
they have been cut. We know that we don't get all we used to. But 
when we refer to the remarks of Mr. Wilkes and think there is some 
satisfaction in doinc a service, we do have Sfxae satisfaction. I think 
we are all of us looking forward to a time when we can honestly feel 
we are in a profession, the same as the hiwyer or (he doctor or any one 
else, and I think the recent events have done more to place the busi- 
ness on that plane than anything else that has ctflue almut. And to 
my mind, the time is not far distant when we shall be called professional 
men, (Applause.) 

President Edwards — It gives me particular satis- 
faction at this time to introduce to you a Californian, Mr. 
Jay Dwiggins of the San Francisco Association. {Ap- 

|,1.U...) 

fas I do, from a city of optimists, I shall do 
sujmort the atfiimative side of this question. 
Great changes have taken place during 
the last few years, many of wliich have. I 
believe, improved the opportunities of the 
legitimate life insurance agent. 1 will 
treat them briefly under three heads. 
The Public, The Companies and The Agent. 
^Miile the public is still grossly ignorant 
concerning life bsurance, its ignorance is 
not as hopelessly dense as it was three 
years ago. It has learned something of 
the size and importance of the institution 
of life insurance. It has learned that the 
American life companies are solvent bej-ond 
question of a doubt. Best of all it has 
learned to be curious about de^'elopments 
in the business and to expect that SMnething 
new is to ^w out of it. In its present 
stale of mind the public was never so 
approachable as now on the subject of life insurance. Thepress has 
stirred up their curiosity and curiosity begets interest. Tne agent 
only needs to claim novelty for his proposition to get a hearing any- 
where. That what you offer has merit and that your company is solvent 
wijl be granted without argum^it. It is the new feature in your new 
policy the client wants to hear about. This knowledge of solvency 
and newly awakened interest on the part of the public certainly improves 
the agent's opportunity. 

The American life companies have contributed their mite during 
the last fevf years to advance the agent's interest. The relations be- 
tween company and agent are on a safer, sounder, more self-respecting 
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and lasting basis than they have ever been since the fight for large 
production be^n. 

The agent is no longer bartered, sold, bribed, enslaved, cursed, 
fired and sued for the faults of an unfit system. The companies are 
now studying his needs and are giving him opp>ortunity for better edu- 
cation in and preparation for his work. (Jne companv I know of, 
has undertaken a campaign of circular advertising on fists furnished 
by the agent, the direct results of which very materially improves the 
agent's opportunity. I do not believe there exists an agent who has 
held his contract and lived by it during the last three years who is not 
a better agent than he was before. Experience under fire has given 
him perhaps unconsciously a greater confidence in the institution of 
life insurance, in his coinpany and in himself. The trying times of the 
last few years have snuffed out the lightning striker, but the thought- 
ful reasoning logical persuader remains. Cleaner competitive methods 
are the natural result of this process of elimination. As witnessed by 
the holding of this National Convention of Life Underwriters' on the 
Pacific Coast the spirit of organization is spreading as it should. 

On the whole I feel sure that many strong forces have been working 
together during the last few years and are still working to improve the 
opportunity of the legitimate life insurance agent. 

Mr. E. H. L. Gregory, San Francisco, Cal. — ^If it is not entirely 
out of order, I would like to have the privilege of interrupting the pro- 
ceedings for a moment to offer a motion. 

President Edwards — Unless there is objection, we 
will consider that unanimous consent has been granted 
to depart from the regular order to hear Mr. Gregory's 
motion. 

Mr. Gregory — On behalf of the San Francisco iVssociation, I move 
you, ^Ir. President, that we extend to the insurance commissioner a 
vote of thanks and appreciation for his fair, frank and open address, 
and that we assure him of our hearty co-operation in any effort he may 
make to improve supervisory conditions. 

Mr. Whittington — I would like to ask Mr. Gregory to change that 
from San Francisco Association to "The California Associations." 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Gregory — I accept that. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Dwiggins and Mr, 
Stevenson. 

Mr. Carroll — I take great pleasure in seconding that motion of 
Mr. Gregory. I spoke to the president only a few moments ago, and 
I said I was very sorry that some delegate had not gotten up to thank 
the commissioner for the careful, fair, most masterly and instructive 
address he made to this association. I said I would like to do it myself 
but I didn 't like to be butting-in thanking everybody. It is a pleasure 
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to me to second this motion. I think the insurance commissioner did 
us a great favor in coming here, and we can all profit by the splendid 
address he made. (Applause.) 

Mr. Meyers — In passing that, we pass it as a National Associa- 
tion recommended b^ the California Associations. I would like to make 
that correction. It is recommended by the California Associations and 
passed by the National Association. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — That on behalf of the Cali- 
fornia Associations we pass the resolution. 

The question was then put and the resolution was 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Commissioner Wolf — I thank you very much, gentlemen. I assure 
you that as long as I hold the office I now hold I shall be glad to co- 
operate and do what I can to aid in improving conditions. 

Xhe regular order of business was then resumed. 

Mr. Wilkes — I may be able by a practical illustration perhaps to 
give you something that is cheering. You know that I wear the eternal 
smile, but nevertheless inside of my own house I am sometimes serious. 
Though optimistic, I am conservative. The arguments that have been 
advanced here this afternoon I have carefully threshed out and it has 
come to me and came to me last winter, that the situation is this. There 
is only sixty per cent, of legitimate insurance to be written upon what 
used to be one hundred per cent. Cutting out all the bonuses, the fraud- 
ulent, the big game and everything of that kind, there remains but 
sixty per cent, of the former production to be produced. The agency 
system has been reduced sixty per cent. Consequently where there 
were one hundred men to write the old fashion, there is only forty to 
write sixtv per cent, of insurance. You can easily figure out that those 
of you who used to write one hundred thousand dollars, all you have 
got to do now is to go out and write one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The St. Paul agency of the company which I have the honor 
to represent by these methods, with the addition of one man, has written 
and paid for up to the first day of July as much business as they paid 
for in the twelve months of 1907. (Applause.) I say, if I could help 
any man, any company, any solicitor, 1 would say, "Go home, bind up 
your wounds, you only used to get $100 000, go home and get $150,000. 
Get fifty per cent, more than you did before, and you have the whole 
thing solid.'* (Applause.) 

President Edwards — jW^e w411 change the program 
somewhat, and it will be my very great pleasure now to 
introduce to the convention a gentleman who works con- 
tinuously and earnestly to the advantage of life insur- 
ance. Possibly not in the same relation that we do, possibly 
not in the limelight enjoyed by company ofiBcials, but a 
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man who livta in 1908 with 1908 ideas, who recognizes 
that tomorrow will be the 19th of August, and that yester- 
day has passed It is the new idea, the advanced step in 
life insurance which creates for us our opportunity. 
I have great pleasure in introducing; to you the associate 
editor of the "Insurance Field," Mr. Charles Dobbs of 
Louisville. (Applause.) 

Mh. Dobbs — I am quite well aware thai there is always consider- 
able ilan^rer attending any one who will get off t!ie tpx»d old Rround of 
glilterin); generalities but the ejiigenriesof 
my subject this afternoon compel me to 
make some specific slalements. But in 
makmg those, I would like lo ask you to 
bear in mind that in seeking to sum up 
results, 1 can only appro>iniale. and in 
seeking to say what is doing, and what 
will be done, I can only name tendencies. 
In this work and in what I shall have to 
say. it is a great deal like the prophet. If 
he has an^ prophecy to make he had better 
make it in such general phrase that if 
thinKsdon't come out according to schedule 
he cannot be convicted of mendacity, and 
therefore I would ask you to bear that in 
mind this afternoon, that while I am 
obliged to make some definitions they will 
be definitions of tendency only. 

Doubtless many of the strong, resourceful and daring men who have 
contributed to the marvelous achievements of life insurance in this 
country are hoping for a relum of "the good old daj-s." So many 
of the new laws are vexatious and unwise, such scant recognition has 
been given the great and enduring achievonents of the past that it 
appears to some a foolish optimism to believe the present better than 
the past. To these men who live in the old days the events of the past 
three years in life insurance are merely the signs of a temporary dis- 
turbance, the manifestation of "pure cussedness," the mischievous 
meddlin); of demagogic lefiislators. To more Ihouglilful minds, how- 
ever, it is apparent that profound and enduring changes have been 
effected. In short, we have been through a revolution. Because many 
e!;cellent men do not see that there has been a revolution does not affect 
the truth of the proposition. Most revolutions are never recognized 
as such until long after they have done their work. The life insurance 
revolution, like other revolutions, was precipitated by a comparatively 
trivial eyenL If it had not been for internecine strife in one company 
in JflOS there would Imve been no Annstrong code. That is tlie con- 
tention of those who believe there was tittle or nothing in the old con- 
ditions that needed changing. From the same viewjioint there would 
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have been no foimulation of the law of gravitation if Newton, loafing 
and inviting his soul in an orchard, had not been hit on the nose by a 
falling apple. To such people — 

A primrose by a river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more. 
But we may disregard the contention of the shortsighted man. We 
may admit that many new laws are unwise; that shameless treatment 
has been accorded the Titans who built up the life insurance business; 
that the extremity of companies operating imder reform laws has been 
the opportunity of new organizations, some of which have builded 
their business structure with hot air for a foundation and a rainbow 
for a roof. We may admit these things and still the fact remains that 
in new laws and in new conditions there is a certain fresh residuum 
of wise and sound business practice to which old methods must be made 
to conform. 

Conceding that a revolution has been wrought, we may hazard a 
generalization as to what has been accomplished; (1) with respect to 
the companies, (2) with respect to the public, (3) with respect to the 
agents. 

1. We have for the companies a new era of complete publicity in 
the matter of condition and methods. We have, either through volun- 
tary action or compulsion, greater policy benefits and privileges. In 
short, there has been a doser approximation in the business to the 
ideal of a purely public function discharged without profit. 

2. Witn the public we have a degree of education among the sub- 
stantial element which gives cheerful assent to the scriptural proposition 
that he who does not provide for his own is worse than an infidel. We 
must accord to the credit of a recently deceased Louisville man, I be- 
lieve, the dictmn that "a sucker is bom every minute." Natality tables 
do not indicate any decrease in the birth rate in this respect. The 
swindler still has a practically boundless field of operations, but life 
insurance, the laws concerning pubKcity and compelling a very real mutu- 
ality in company principle and practice, have served greatly to restrict, 
if not wholly to extirpate the bunco artist. 

3. Survivors of the "good old days" do not need to be told that 
something has happened to the agency end of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Thousands of agents have abandoned the business to exercise 
their talents in other lines of endeavor. Man^ have gone with com- 
panies not hampered by the restrictions of Section 97 of the New York 
code and are performing profitable, honorable and socially useful work, 
but the greater number have gone into the remorseless maw of economic 
evolution to be assimilated, more or less benevolently, like other workers 
who have been displaced by improved machinery of production and 
distribution. As a general proposition, therefore, it would appear 
that we are safe in assuming that a numerous type of old agent has 
passed from the field and that the necessity exists for the new type. 

Right here, however, it may be well to explain that it is impossible 
to dogmatize about the changes in the life insurance business — ^whether 
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these changes affect the company, the public or the agent. We may 
only make general statements in describing what has oeen done and 
we may only note tendencies in any inquiry as to the future. He is a 
wise prophet who clothes his predictions in such Delphic phrase that 
he may not be convicted of mendacity if things don 't work out exactly 
according to schedule. Accordingly, I have no intention of making 
myself liable for conviction for false prophecy but even the most care- 
ful conservatism cannot be blind to decided changes affecting agency 
methods which have taken place. 

The first great cause of tnese changes is, of course, the reduction of 
commissions in compliance with New York*s Section 97. Companies 
cannot duplicate the old agency contracts under which so often the 
general agent was able to make advances to sub-agents who. in only 
about 10 per cent, of the cases, repaid the outlay. There is .still a lusty 
outcry for something more than "50 and nine 7 1-2 's," but certainly the 
signs are abundant that pending some liberalizing amendment of Sec- 
tion 97, general agents have shown a disposition to accommodate them- 
selves to the reduced commission basis. Not a few men are here with 
smiling faces, who, a ^ear ago, were sitting disconsolate by the river 
of Babylon and swelling that lugubrious stream with their hopeless 
tears. A near philosopher has recently declared that the man whose 
income is reduced from $100,000 a year to $75,000 suffers more than 
one reduced from $15 a week to $10. The rich man makes more noise 
about it, but the volume of the cry of pain is never a true measure of 
the extent of injury. We know that many of the men who proclaimed 
that the life insurance business had been done to death, have found 
that weeping didn 't pay and with fine pluck have i)ut on their fighting 
clothes again. 

With the optimism that always accompanies the fighting spirit, 
they see that conditions are not nearly so bad as they seemed when the 
blow of reform first landed. Indeed, many general agents are today 
making more money out of life insurance than ever before. This 
condition comes by reason of the fact that they are spending much of 
their time in personal canvass. This means the general agent is getting 
the first commission which generally went to the sub-agent in the old 
days. Another cause for congratulation is that not a few companies 
are putting larger sized policies on the books than ever before. This 
is due to the personal canvassing of general agents who, as a matter of 
course, mingle with men of larger financial resources than the pros- 
pects of the average sub-agent. When the general agent collects the 
50 per cent, commission on a premium of succulent size and quality, 
things don*t seem so bad, after all. 

Possibly more than any other man is the laborer in the life insurance 
vineyard worthy of his hire, and by a variety of legitimate new methods 
under present conditions it is still possible to make good money, but 
why may we not as well admit that the old regime was, upon the whole, 
wasteful and uneconomic, in-so-far as the hiring and management of 
agents were concerned ? A well informed general agent at the Toronto 
convention last year estimated that four hundred and fifty out of five 
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hundred agents commissioned proved failures. Such a percentage 
of failures can be tolerated upon only one of two conditions: Either 
the sub-agent is on the same plane as the common laborer, where the 
supply is so abundant that we can afford to be careless in using it. or 
else tne margin of expense is wide enough to permit e^iperimenting 
with ten men to get one capable agent — or both. These assumptions 
are incompatible with the exalted theory and practice of the life msur- 
ance business. Evils, however, are seldom corrected through conscious 
effort to conform to any ideal and while we may now make a point of 
economy in our arguments with prospects, it is probably worm while 
to note that the life insurance business didn 't get virtuous in this respect 
until it was compeUed to. 

But that is to some extent an abstraction in ethics. The necessity 
to which agency methods must accommodate themselves is that the dis- 
tributive arm of life insurance must be more economically conducted. 
With the now practically universal recognition that life insurance is 
a necessity, the companies have provided a strictly business series of 
propositions for sale to a public which measurably knows what it wants. 
Of necessity, therefore, the thing for sale must be placed in businesslike 
fashion. Vvith the margin of expense reduced, it is no longer possible 
to give away insurance. 

It is not safe to hazard any guess as to just how many of the sub- 
agents under the old regime gave away the insurance they were expected 
to sell, but it is significant that the rebater has all but completely been 
driven from the field now that insurance in conservative companies 
must be sold and not conferred upon the coy prospect as a gracious 
gift. And this is as it should be. If insurance is worth having it is 
worth paying for and it is obvious now that the old conditions which 
permitted the giving away in whole or in part of something so precious 
were economically and ethically unsound. Rebating meant waste 
somewhere and under the license in agency methods which this waste 
permitted it would have been a miracle if the character of the average 
life insurance agent of the past had been other than it was. Distribut- 
ing a commodity of unstable price, he was unstable himself and in the 
majority of cases incapable of real salesmanship. Accordingly, he was 
classed too often in the public mind with the fruit tree and lightning rod 
agent because, like them, he disposed of his goods through "slick talk" 
and the general line of representation employed by the vendor of auri- 
ferous building material. 

With the general agent experimenting with this class of material 
there was no real, economic incentive for raising the standard of agents. 
If one good man was secured out of ten contracts made, the general 
agent of this type considered himself lucky. Only the life insurance 
business could survive such a planless, hit-or-miss method of getting 
salesmen. But not even life insurance, under the changed conditions, 
can tolerate such methods. If life insurance is a necessity — and in 
some form or other it must be so if civilization is to endure — something 
better than a mere "slick talker" is needed to demonstrate that necessity. 

In any other business dealing with a public necessity, men are trained 
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to know thoroughly the thing they are to sell. Before going to the cus- 
tomer the sals^an learns the stock, so to speak, and some method 
must be devised to train, in certaro fundamentab, the people who are to 
sell life insurance. 

We are familiar with the selling genius in life insurance, He de- 
velops by accident. The genius in any line, however, may be depended 
on to take care of himself. Because certain men have risen to eminence 
in field or office in life insurance without systematic training, is no 
argument against education. We might as well contend that since some 
** lightning calculators" have an rotuitive knowledge of mathematics 
it is useless to teach arithmetic, or because Blind 'l\)m could play the 
piano, music lessons are unnecessary. Because Lincoln, without scho- 
lastic training, became among the greatest of statesmen, or because 
Garfield went to the presidency by way of the towpath, is no reason 
why children should be denied educational advantages which civiliza- 
tion has put within the reach of all. Likewise, the fact that great sales- 
men of life insurance have developed in the past without preliminary 
training is no argument against making availaole for the modern agent 
the systematized experience of the pioneers in the business. 

The exceptional man will always take care of himself and may be 
depended to push himself into a position of leadership. The general 
agents in life insurance today constitute a body of exceptional men, 
but leaders are of no use without followers. The old following in large 
measure has been swept away and now the problem is to acquire new 
soldiers capable of meeting the demands of the business. If the general 
agency system as we have known it is to survive, it must deserve to sur- 
vive and each general agent must become the leader of a trained body 
of workers, instead of chief of a lawless band of underwriting bush- 
whackers, which was not unfrequently the case in the past. 

If we admit that new conditions demand real salesmen in life insur- 
ance, it should be possible to outline a few essentials in which the agent 
should be trained Tbefore he is sent among customers with a rate book 
and a sample policy. In the first place there should be preliminary 
instruction in the theory and practice of policy forms. That is to say, 
instruction as to the protective principle and how the several policy 
forms are designed to serve this principle under varjdng conditions of 
age, health and financial resources. 

Secondly, there should be instruction as to the duties and scope of 
home office administration, including the medical and actuarial depart- 
ments. 

The general agent does not know how much time he wastes by^ solicit- 
ing men who are uninsurable and that by a very simple course of instruc- 
tion it will become possible for any agent by learning what is a normal 
pulse, and being able to take the pulse of a prospect, to tell whether 
he is worth soliciting or not. A medical inspector told me that time 
after time agents had spent months canvassing some prospect and then 
would report him and have him refused, all because of some irregularity 
which could have been ascertained at the outset if the agent had had 
the prudence at the outset to say "Let me feel your pulse." 
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ITiird, such instruction as will enable the agent intelligently to analyze 
a financial statement so as to determine solvency and utilize the various 
exhibits of financial condition. 

Fourth, elemental instruction in the legal aspects of the agent's duties, 
defining his relation to company and public. 

Fifth, instruction in psychology which has won an important place 
in modem pedagogy — ^psychology which has advanced from a vague, 
intuitive knowledge of '*himian nature" to an approximately exact 
science. 

This is merely a tentative list which might be indefinitely extended, 
but the items mentioned cover details which have already been reduced 
to a practical teaching basis. It is significant that serious effort to devise 
courses of salesmanship has been made, because this effort demonstrates 
a need and demand for such a supply of instruction. Whether the 
present systems of teaching will meet all the needs of the future only 
experience can show, but they have at least proved that they can increase 
the efficiency of the agent already producing and equip the new agent 
with effective weapons in the fight for signatures on tne dotted line. 

Possibly the greatest value of any system of training is to give the 
agent confidence in himself. The new man is prone to feel diflSdent 
in the presence of either his more experienced associates or compet- 
ing rivals and training shows him there are no mysteries in the business 
of which he need be afraid. By a course of study he is able to master 
all a man need to know before sallying forth with a rate book. The 
hard lessons which pioneers have had to learn by experience can now 
be assimilated easily and pleasantly from the spoken word or printed 
page. When the lessons are learned the new man is armed with that 
greatest of all assets in salesmanship; the knowledge that he knows 
his business. I\it upon men so equipped the work of distributing life 
insurance and the agent will become in larger measures what he has 
been in the past — the Missionary of Thrift, the Conservator of Civili- 
zation. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, O. — Mr. President, I rise to offer 
a resolution thanking the last speaker for the innovation we have heard 
from this rostrum. Never before have I heard a series of rules laid down 
by which we might profit. I think the Association would do well to 
give this gentleman a unanimous vote of thanks for his paper. 

The motion prevailed. 

President Edwards — We will now revert to the regu- 
lar order of business, which I assume will probably last 
thirty-five or forty minutes, after which there will be some 
announcement by the local committee of Los Angeles, 
and that of San Francisco as to entertainment. 

The subject of the five-minute topic to be discussed 
now is that of ** Public Opinion of Life Insurance, How to 
Keep it Right." The first gentleman to respond to this 
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subject is Mr. Thomas L. Pansier of Ihe Chicago Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Fansleh — Mr. I'resident. Manbers c)f the Assoeiatiuii and 
Guesis: I have read that when Donalelb had finished his master- 
piece, the statue of St. George and it was 
placed in the court where it now stands, 
all Florence turned out to do him honor 
and witness the unveiling. 

Among the ^reat throng was a young 
art student, who after looking long and 
lovin^y at the marble said as he turned 
away, "It lacks but one thing." The 
words reached Donalellu and he was 
troubled. 

The young man was sought fur but could 
not be found thouf^ the search was ex- 
tended far and wide. Years after when the 
great sculptor lay dyinR the boy. now grown 
to manhood was discuvered and brought to 
his side. It was I.eunanlo Da Vinci. 
"Tell me, I.«onardo," said Dunatello, 
"what is it that my statue lacks?" And the young artist replied, "It 
only lacks the power of speech." 

As I stand before this National Association of Life rnderwriters 
to consider for a brief five minutes this important subject 1 feel the need 
of adeqiiate power of speech It is said that Mercury becoming very 
curious to know how he stood as a divinity amon^ mortals descended 
one day hixn his celestial throne to earth, and passing among the shops 
where miages were sold asked the price of Jupiter. The shop keeper 

Sve him the price which was a very high one. He being unknown 
;n asked the price of Mercury. *' Oh, " said the image vendor, " if 
you will buy Jupiter, Mercury wUl be thrown in." 

After you shall have heard sMne of the really great speeches from 
the Jupiters present you may wonder if it were really worth while to 
throw us lesser divinities in at all. You have such an abundance of 
everything out here in California that it will not be at all strange if elo- 
quence at this convention is found to be us unbounded as your air. 
sunlight and hospitality. 

Your prodigalitv of good things on the Pacific Coast is well illustrated 
by an incident which occurred some time ago. On one of our trans- 
continental trains were two passengers, one a lady from ^our own state 
cJ California, the other a woman from New England, fhe conductor 
noticed the California passenger seemed to be in greet dblress and went 
to her and offered assistance. "No," said she, "my grief is inconsolable. 
I am now on my way h<ane to see my fifth husband cremated." A little 
later the New England woman was observed to be weeping bitterly 
as if her heart would break and the kind-hearted conductor again prof- 
fered his aid. "Oh! no, no," said she, "my grief Ls inconsolable. 
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I have lived in Boston for forty years and have never yet got a husband 
while that thin^ across the aisle has husbands to bum." 

When I received the request from the chairman of the Topic Com- 
mittee to speak upon this subject I mentally accepted at once thinking 
it would be an easy thing to do. But when I really began to study the 
question and saw to what heights I would have to ascend to do justice 
to its importance I found myself in the position of a young friend who 
having read "Two Years Before the Mast" and other exciting stories 
of the sea became ambitious to be a sailor. He went down to New 
York when he immediately shipped on a vessel just ready to sail. The 
boat was scarcely outside the narbor when the young man was ordered 
aloft by the captain to unfurl the sails. He looked up at the towering 
mast and then at the captain but made no effort to obey. The captain 
repeated the orders with the same result. "Why don *t you obey oroers," 
then fiercely demanded the captain, "I can *t, sir, " said the young sailor. 
"Why, did you not ship as an able-bodied seaman?" "Yes sir, but 
I*m not the man I thought I was." 

Public opinion concerning any given question may be right or it may 
be wrong. Its correctness will depend in a very ^eat measure upon 
the reliability of the information possessed regardmg the question at 
issue. It is easily within the memory of some present when public 
opinion in the Atlantic states regarded this vast western domain, out of 
which have been carved several rich and populous states as of so little 
value that no less a statesman than Daniel Webster stated in the National 
Congress that the whole territory of Oregon as it was then called was 
not worth contending for. I mention this as one instance in which 
public opinion, based upon imorance, was wrong. 

Josh Billings once said that human nature was the same all over 
the coimtry except in New Jersey; there it depended on circumstances. 
Public opinion can always be trusted when the people will approach 
any civic, social or economic question without prejudice or passion. 
Adverse or unwise legislation often has its inception in ignorance and 
its enactment in the spirit of retaliation. 

Legislatures may be as unfair as individuals. IVesident Roosevelt 
has very wisely and forcefully said, "Our aim must be to deal justice 
to each man ; no more and no less. This purpose must find its expres- 
sion and support not merely in our collective action through the agencies 
of the government, but in our social attitude. Rich man and poor man 
must alike feel that on the one hand they are protected by law and 
that on the other hand they are responsible to the law; for each is entitled 
to be fairly dealt with by his neighbor and by the state; and if we as 
citizens of this nation are true to ourselves and to the traditions of our 
forefathers such fair measure of justice shall always be dealt to each 



man." 



Such a condition in our civic and commercial affairs presupposes a 
very high type of American citizenship, a standard, however, not im- 
attainable. I do not forget that we are living amid real not ideal con- 
ditions, in pro^essive bustling America, not in Utopia. It no doubt 
would be ideal if all men were honest, if all men were just, if all men 
were truthful. 

In one of his essays Macaulay contrasts the practical philosophy 
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of Bacon wilh the I.'topian theory of the Stoics, In the philosophy 
of the stoic the aim was to exalt man into a god, while Bacon sought 
no less strenuously to elevate man yet always alonf; the line of the attain- 
able. The smallest good nithm our rescFi is infinitely better than the 
most magnificent impossibilities. 

We believe that the business of legal reserve life insurance is not only 
founded upon absolutely scientific plinciples. but that it is one of the 
most potent tactots for good to be found m our modem civilization. 

During the jiast three years life insurance as an instilutiiHi lias been 
subjected to the most searching and critical examinations ever conducted 
agamst any organisation. Its colors have not been trailed in the dust, 
and although some abuses had crept into the practices of a tew companies 
the safety of those companies was never called in question. The public 
believes m its soundness as never before. 

The refining processes, which have been going on during thb period, 
have eliminated many undesirable representatives. 

Public confidence m lite insurance will be still stronger when the 



« peddler no longer exists, when policies in slandiu*d companies 
can be purchased only m>m regular agents devoting their entire time 
to the life insurance busmess. 

Public opinion of life insurance will be right when life insurance 
management both at the home office and in the agency forces lets it 
be unmistakably understood, "That the great profession to which 
we belong is no longer big enough or mean enough to tolerate in its 
ranks or shelter under its nag any man who believes there is anything 
finer than truth or baser than a lie." 

President Edwards— Gentlemen, the next speaker 
will be Mr. Frank W. Tracy ot the Buffalo Association, 
(Applause,) 

Mr, Tracy — Any enterprise thai has gained and held the place 
in the hearts of not only the American people, but of nearly every civi- 
lised race of the entire ^obe, must possess 

Realizing as all you gentlemen do the 
enormous proportions to which the business 
has grown in the last fifty years. I believe 
I can say without fear of contradiction that 
at least the fundamental principles of the 
life insurance business are correct. 

During the last three years life insurance 
has received a great deal uf unfavorable 
and in many cases unjust notoriety, but 
it has passed through this very trying time 
and emerged with a great deal of credit and 
stands today on a firmer foundation than 
ever before. 

The investigation of life insurance by 
the New York legislature demonstrated 
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bejijnd questkin ihal inslituliuiis of IhLs dass are as safe a pUre tu have 
muney invested as there is in (he work! but what has done more than 
anything else to restore ronfidence in these institutions was the material 
aid that was so cheerfully given to the business world during the recent 
money stringency in the forms of loans on lite policies. 

I am convinced by observation that the ready response by all com- 
panies lo this urgent call for help has nearly, if not completely, restored 
the business to the high plane it has enjoyed in the past and to which 
it is so justly entitled. 

In order to obtain the respect of a eommunity, one must first learn 
to respeet himself, the company he represents, and life insurance as a 
commodity favorable to the general public. 

There is no place where one can attain these qualilications so quickly 
and su surely as at a National Convention of Life I'nderwriters, for 
this affords association with the successful men in the business and gives 
him the l>enefit of ideas which have gained for them the prominent 
positions which they hold. 

This and similar local oppwtunity which, if taken advantage of, 
together wilh honest and mfelligent representation, will result in mis- 
sionary work being done without thought of present gain, that will 
cause our business to increase from year to year, until in the very near 
future it nill expand and thrive like the foliage of this beautiful country 
we are being privileged to enjoy. 

Mh. \\'ii.i.iam Duman CuaHEST. Louisville — In spite of your 
beautiful greetings and your splendid welcome, I am sad. My friend 
Tracy causes me to be sad. WTien Mr. 
Carroll a few days ago asked me to make 
an extemporaneous talk on the first day of 
the convention. I thought I knew what 
eitanporaneous meant — instantaneously, on 
the spur of the moment, but I learned 
from my friend Tracy that extemporary 
meant four days' preparation . (Laughter.) 
And so thinking tnat four days' preparation 
was enough for him and enough for me, 
I am going to steal some of his thunder. 
If I repeat 1 am going to ask you all to 
remanber I come from a slate of "re^ 
peaters." (Laughter.) 

I'ublic opinion of life insurance. In my 
opinion, and especially in the South, the 
public opinion of life bsurance is just 
what the agent makes it. A few years ago the South was clad in the 
depths of gloom because of the trouble in 1905, followed by the claims 
and counter-claims, the charges and counter-charges made by the board 
and agency companies and the agents of the board and agency ccanpanies 
which sprani; up in our midst like mushrooms. But. thank goodness, 
about that time there were other agents, agents who realized th«r 
resjioiisibility and faced it; agents to whom the adjective legitimate 
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applied in every sense; men who possessed those qualities of truthful- 
ness, courage, sympathy and purpose. They began to work together. 
They used their brains for the benefit of the public, not alone for the 
benefit of themselves. They refused to sacrifice the higher and more 
pennanent ideas for the lower and more immediate ones, thus raising 
themselves to the level of the situation, and realizing their part in this, 
thev raised the public to a larger education and a broader knowledge, 
and thus to a truer appreciation of our business. And so the signs 
•of the times, in our country especially, point to prop^ress along these 
lines, and while, as I said a moment ago, public opinion of insurance 
is what the agent makes it, thank goodness, today, in 1008 it is very 
different to what it was in 1905. Public opinion of life insurance in 
Kentucky has changed just as much as public opinion has changed 
toward a certain medicine in Kentucky, nheii I tell you that ninety- 
€ight out of one hundred and nineteen counties are dry and then ouote 
you a short verse which formerly was very appropriate, you will nave 
an idea of the tremendous change that has taken place: 

"Kentucky, oh Kentucky! 
How I love thy classic shades 
Where flit the willowy figures 
Of the dark-eyed southern maids. 
Where the mocking birds are singing 
Mid the flowers newly born. 
Where the com Is full of kemals 
And the colonels full of corn." (Applause.) 

President Edwards — I beg to present as our last 
speaker this afternoon an insurance official in this great 
and glorious sunset land, Mr. Julian Sontag, vice-presi- 
dent of the W^est Coast Life Insurance Company. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Sontag — Mr. lYesident, Ladies and Gentlemen: I suppose 
that I am the newest member today in the San Francisco ^Vssociation, 
having been only elected a week ago last Saturday. 

If you want to know whether the public have a higher opinion of 
life insurance, you should have seen the practical illustration during 
the great conflagration in the City of San Francisco when that city 
was burning. The safes were hot. and the fire insurance adjus- 
ters who were out from the East said it would take weeks before 
any adjustments could be made; that they could not get into the 
wrecked buildings. What was to be done ? 

The men who carried life insurance waited until the safes cooled 
and at the first opportunity went into their strong boxes and 
pulled out their life insurance policies. I tell jy^ou gentlemen, where 
you are selling one million dollars worth of insurance now, if you 
eould have seen that picture, you would be selling two million, 
brought about by the fact that all these men had to do was to present 
their policies to the life insurance companies and get 60 per cent, on 
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the face value within one week, thereby enabling them to take care of 
their wives and children, and buy clothes, food and bedding, and it 
also gave them a chance to establish their business in the common- 
wealtn. It was one of the most striking pictures and one that 
will live with me while I am here to enjoy life. 

Life insurance has advanced materially in the past few years. You 
look through the universities of the United States and you will find 
lectures are delivered upon life insurance, and in many of them chairs 
are being established. The insurance companies of the United States 
are now undergoing a very thorou^ investigation and they are found 
to be up to the standard. 

It has been a great comfort to me to see that the officials, that is the 
commissioners of the respective states of the United States, are using- 
their best endeavors to eliminate the swindler and the man who gains 
a policyholder through misrepresentation. 

I am a new man in life insurance and my experience only dated irom 
March 12, 1906, when I became secretary of the West Coast Life In- 
surance Company, which company was burned out on the 18th of April, 
but which is now thoroughly re-established, but I will say that I am 
proud to be an insurance man, and if I had a son I would educate him 
irom the bottom and tell him that it is one of the most noble and best 
vocations that he could ever undertake. It is of the utmost importance 
that we strive to bring about good fellowship. Through this National 
Convention we learn a very great deal and it will prove valuable to us 
later on, and we will all profit by it. 

I will say to you further that when you come to San Francisco, and 
even in this City of Los Angeles, you will see magnificent structures 
built through money loaned by insurance companies of the United States, 
and one thmg they have done — they have kept the interest low to enable 
the builder to make a profit out of his work. You will see monuments 
in San Francisco that nave been built through local life companies. 

On behalf of San Francisco,, gentlemen, I hope you will come to see 
us, and go around and ask of the builders how they obtained the money 
to erect these magnificent structures, and they will tell you in a majority 
of cases it was by borrowing on policies and effecting loans with life 
insurance companies. 

I thank you for your attention. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — I express to Mr. Sontag the 
pleasure we all feel in his association with the life insur- 
ance business, particularly so the fact that he is a member 
of our San Francisco Association. 

Mr. Whittington, have you some announcements to 
make on behalf of Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Whittington — ^Last year several gentlemen said, "We want 
a business session when we go to Los Angeles." I believe I said at the 
time you should have a business session, and I am gratified at this time, 
after this day's session, by the fact that it has been a business session. 
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But we cannot have all business and no play. 'ITle chairman of our 
Entertainment Committee, Mr. Montgomery, W been workinR very, 
very hard for the last three or four months. Day and night he has 
striven to bring about the entertainment that you are to enjoy during 
the next few days, neglecting his business, spending his money. We 
are not smprised at this, because we understand he originally hailed 
from Louisville, and we have been hearing something about I.ouisville 
ever since the Los Angeles committee readied the Grand Cauyun. I 
presume that the balance of you have been bearing alx>ut it ever since 
you left Chicago, 1 want to present to you. Mr. ■'resident, the true, 
faithful, sturdy, generous, hard-working C. S. Montgomery, the chair- 
man of our Entertainment Cmunittee, to make the announcements. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Montgomery — Mr. I'residenl, Ladies and Gentlanen of the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention: I tear our worthy vice-president has 
been too generous in the way which he 
has presented me to this convmtion. I 
recall with great pleasure my first visit 
with you last year at Toronto, when the 
Los .\iigeles delegation invited you to meet 
in the City of Angels. I assure you, for 



' When my friend Whittington came forth 
at Toronto with his well-founded and con- 
vincing arguments, as to why this conven- 
tion should be held in Los Angeles, it be- 
came apparent to me that our Entertain- 
ment Committee should prepare a program 
in keeping with California's reputation for 
hospitality, and with that end m view, the 
Entertainment Committee has arranged the following program in which 
I sincerely trust every delegate, alternate and guest will partidpate. 
It thCTe is anyone who has not received the invitations, please make it 
known, and I will see that you are supplied immediately. 

TTiis evening we have prepared a reception and ball at Hotel V'ir- 
^ia, Long Beach, Cal, ITiis hotel is one of the mcsl beautiful hotels 
m the worm, and the ball-room will accommodate one thousand people. 
tha^by affording you ample roran to dance, and to meet and greet 
old and new friends while drinkbg in the balmy bree/es from the grand 
old I'acific. 

Special ears will leave ladies' waiting room from the Pacific Electric 
Depot, 6th and Main Streets, at T.30 sharp, tonight. Transportation 
will be furnished each delegate and visitor from the headquarters at 
Alexandria Hotel. Any invited guests who desire to take advantage of 
reduced rates, may also buy their tickets at our headquarters. Itoom 351, 
Hotel Alexandria. 
Wednesday, August ]»th at 1 o'clock, we have prepared a luncheon 
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for the ladies at the California Club, where they will be entertained by 
the Ladies' Committee. 

On the same day we will have an automobile ride over Los Angeles, 
which will start from this building immediately after the close of the 
session. 

There will also be a reception and refreshments at the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce at 8 o'clock Wednesday evening, and it is the 
coDomittee's earnest desire, that each and everyone be present at this 
reception, taking advantage of the opportunity of seeing the products 
and resources of California. 

On Thursday we will leave from ladies' waiting room, Pacific Electric 
Depot for Santa Catalina Island at 9 o'clock a. m., sharp. Santa 
Catalina Island is known as the world 's best fishing point, and is called 
the "Magic Isle," richly deserving its name. The oeauty of the sub- 
marine gardens may be observed in the (juiet waters of the bay through 
^lass bottom boats as well as many other interesting 'curiosities of the sea, 
in fact, there is no limit to the interesting features of the island. 

Lunch will be served at 1 o'clock to delegates and visitors at Hotel 
Metropole. 

Saturday, August 21st, special cars will leave Pacific Electric Depot 
at 9 a. m., sharp for the renowned Cawston Ostrich Farm and Mt. Lowe, 
one of the most famous scenic trips in the world, returning through 
Pasadena, the City of Millionaries, where we will be given an automo- 
bile ride through beautiful Orange Grove Avenue. 

In closing let me say, that we are proud indeed to welcome this great 
convention to Los Angeles, and if you will only follow the instructions 
of the Entertainment Committee, I am sure that you will all carry 
away with you nothing but pleasant memories of the nineteenth annual 
convention. 

Mr. E. H. L. Gregory, of the San Francisco delegation 
then announced that arrangements had been made to 
hold the Pullman car over at San Francisco, and that an 
agent of the St. Francis Hotel would be at the Hotel 
Alexandria that evening to make reservations for those 
who desired to stay at the hotel in San Francisco. 

The convention then adjourned until the following 
morning at 10 a. m. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 

MORNING SESSION 

The third session of the convention was called to order 
on ^Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock by President Ed- 
wards. 

President Edwards — We will come to order please, 
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and I will ask the secretary to read a telegram received 
from Mr. Mc Mullen. 

Secretary Waite — This is in response to a telegram 
that I sent yesterday according to the instructions of this 
convention: 

"Much appreciated message was received. Greetings. 
Best wishes tor successful convention. Hurrah for Edwards, 
National Association and California. 

Frank E. McMullen." (Applause.) 

President Edwards — Unless there is objection, the 
same will be filed with our records. I have a telegram 
here from Mr. Cyrus K. Drew, the editor of **The In- 
surance Report,'* Denver, who was to have read a paper 
this morning. Those who know Mr. Drew and are 
acquainted with his paper and his writings and his ad- 
vanced position on all insurance matters relative to the 
welfare of the business and the importance and influence 
of the agency relations will be disappointed I am sure, 
that Mr. Drew is not present in person. He telegraphs: 
"Wife's condition prevents my coming. Sorry." 

Those from the far East possibly do not know and 
understand Mr. Drew's great services to life insurance, 
and particularly his service in the state of Colorado, where, 
with Commissioner Rittenhouse and some of the members 
of this Association, and in fact of this delegation, they 
have spelled progress in capital letters. And for myself 
I feel particularly disturbed by reason of his absence. 
Mr. Drew, however, has forwarded his paper, and I have 
asked Mr. Charles W. Orr of Fort Wayne if he will kindly 
read the same. (Applause.) 

Mr. Orr — The Chair has already explained that this 
is Mr. Drew's address, and after reading it through to 
get the sense of it, I must say, that I am sincerely sorry 
that he is not here to put the force into his own words 
and by putting the soul into the expression make these 
become indelibly impressed upon your minds, so that 
you will always remember the words that he sends to you. 

His address is ** Hints from the Realm of Fraud and 
Fallacy." 
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Life insurance has been so mercilessly crucified and pitchforked, 
shanghied and New Yorked, and otherwise badly Hughesed the past 
two years, that it presents an amazing triumph in emerging with 
no greater injury than a temporaiy crimp in the extent of its superb 
usemlness. Not even the stupendous frauds committed in its name 
contributed so much to impeue the spread of its beneficence as did 
this frenzied wave of ignorant and malicious reform. Yet, above it 
all, like a Phoenix from the fire, life insurance rises with glory un- 
dimmed. 

The greatest frauds associated in the public mind with the busi- 
ness of life insurance have none of them been frauds of life insur- 
ance. They outraged, but they^ neither harmed nor involved any vital 
underlying principle. The pity of it is that they have brought dis- 
credit ana dishonor upon tne business by perverting the purposes of 
life insurance through schemes of avaricious greed masqueraded as 
legitimate functions. No other business of the world exists solely 
on the principle of man's forethought for others after his death, 
yet no other business presents the paradox of furnishing a haven for 
illegitimate profit to those whose schemes depend entirely for success 
upon a violation of the fundamental principle of its existence. 

Beneath all these frauds and e^mlaining their short season of success 
is the skilled use of schemers of the fallacy, that because life insurance 
is founded upon scientific reserve calculations set aside by law to protect 
policyholders, it must follow that the business offers no element of 
chance. This presentation is always coupled with an adroit argument 
to the effect that the loading of premiums for safety produces a large 
excess fund, which the policyholder does not and cannot fully share 
in unless he either secures a special dividend promising contract or be- 
comes a partner in some auxiliary concern interested in the handling 
of the heavy managerial expense. By under-estimating the expense 
and over-estimating the profits, the promoter arouses in the applicant 
the spjeculative instinct, and frcnn that moment the subject of life insur- 
ance itself disappears from the proposition. More powerful than all 
this in assisting to their success has been the ineflSciency of state super- 
vision of insm-ance, which in too many instances neglected to acquaint 
the public with suspicious doings in the agency-stock promotion line, 
and even hesitated to expose actual fraudulent schemes operated under 
the protection of legitimate life insurance. 

No single thing is responsible for so many crimes against honest 
life insurance as the trick of demonstrating that all "Old line*' life in- 
surance is absolutely safe. The promoter well knows that the public 
has long been taught that the label "Old-line" in contradistinction to 
that of "Assessment** means a guarantee of solvency. The correlative 
fact that there can be no solvency in any business without sound prin- 
ciples of management and old-fashioned honesty does not concern him. 
Nor is he interested in showing the public that one hundred "Old-line** 
life companies quit during the past twenty-five years — ^a record which 
does not disturb in the least the rock-ribbed principle of reserve calcu- 
, ation, but which greatly dishonors legitimate life insurance by disclos- 
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ing unfitness, incompetence and probable dishonesty in company man- 
agement. 

It is not nearly so important to dwell upon the fact of a company 
being "Old-line," since no other kind is genuine — as it is to know 
something of the character of its management, and to learn whether 
it is linked up with entanglements of agency profit-sharing schemes, 
policyholder discriminatory stunts, or other frills to deceive and defraud. 

No man ever devised or sold one of these propositions who had the 
interests of life insurance at heart. Protection to the buyer and to his 
family is subordinated to the desire for self-gain. Both the seller and 
the buyer thus acquire a perverted view of life insurance and its en- 
nobling act of unselfishness. 

An amazing system of interlocking corp>orations, all allied to the 
life company is sometimes built up, but the promoters care little if the 
life company itself never gets beyond the incubating catspaw period 
of their misuse of it. Their harvest of dollars has naught to do with 
life insurance premiums. 

Several millions were collected by the Rhodus Brothers for their 
twenty-odd auxiliary concerns before the bubble burst. And buried 
beneath this tangled mass of fraud, providing its sole excuse for existence, 
we find smothered almost beyond recognition, the much vaunted "Old- 
line*' life insurance company with just $200,000 actual business written. 
Upon that tiny spot, the magnet wnich drew all those defrauded millions 
into the coffers of the appended corporations, the whole edifice of fake 
and fallacy had been erected like an inverted pyramid. Life insurance 
waS polluted by being perverted. 

No man ever bought one of these self-gain attachments in connection 
with a life insurance policy who felt the nonest appeal of life insurance 
protection in his heart. And just because life insurance, in all its human- 
izing aspects, was outraged these schemes have gone down to failure 
in a terrific crash. 

It is of record that several companies have succeeded in eliminating 
their former board contracts or other fantastic discrimination outputs 
by substituting new policies therefore. Always, you will find, the men 
holding them have been glad to accept new straight-life annual dividend 
policies, thus proving that all is well, and that the real appeal is for 
pure protection divorced from outside speculative self-gain features 
which destroy men's faith in the honorable purposes of life insurance. 
I have yet to meet an officer of a company that issued these profit- 
promising attachments who did not express his regret at having done so. 

If new life insurance companies cannot be properly started these days 
in the good old-fashioned legitimate way without such frills and fur- 
belows — ^and I see no reason why they cannot be so started and success- 
fully built up — it were far better not to permit them to be started. 

It is a fraud upon the people to permit a company to begin operations 
on the preliminary term reserve plan to save first year's expense and 
then allow all sorts of additional schemes of agency promotion to be 
created to help save more of the same expense. The real purpose is 
to help spend it. 
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Many companies present the additional deception of operating on 
the mutual plan, altnough organized on the stock basis, and having, 
besides, various preferential groups of policyholders set apart, through 
one scheme or another, to participate m coming profits, grossly over- 
estimated, to be drawn from those admitted afterwards, who are denied 
these or other special pri>'ileges. 

In the years to come ever;^ company that once issued any sort of board 
or special contract will be violating all the anti-rebate laws that could be 
devised. No state has gone so far as to demand the cancellation of these 
fraudulent discriminator^^ attachments, yet the continuing dividends 
thereunder impose an unjust and unequal burden upon those of the same 
age and expectancy, paving the same premiums, who got in after the 
law put a stop to the issuance of an^^ additional special privileges. I 
regard this condition of affairs as offering a legitimate field for publicity 
on the part of those who represent companies with clean records. 

Like men who dig gold from the eartn, the agent who sells the catch- 
penny, side-line schemes in connection with life insurance, grows warped 
m nature. His own selfishness is enlarged by the direct appeal to the 
selfishness of the buyer. In each the uplifting self-sacrificing influenoe 
of life insurance is aestroyed. 

No agency manager of repute can afford to hire one of these men. 
The first requisite of the right kind of solicitor should be that he never 
falsely represented the grandeur of life insurance by soliciting for a com- 
pany that issued board contracts, any variation of agency-stock, or other 
extraneous "diN'vy-up" schemes. I have never met one accustomed to 
selling these things who was fit to represent legitimate life insurance. 

We occasionally find our state insurance departments posing grand- 
iloquently and gazing afar off into the green fields of endeavor in distant 
states while at their feet flourish deception and fraud. Political fear 
and expediency lie back of this remarkable spectacle. The one hack- 
neyed argument used in defense is that the insurance laws do not reach 
the allied corporations used for life company promotion. This is true, 
but I believe you will all recognize and applaud this quotation from 
a commissioner, well kno\vn to you: **We may not be able to readi 
the wrong-doers with the law, but we can reach the public with the 
truth." 

The first duty of an insurance commissioner should be to try to keep 
his own house in order. When the Rhodus outfit hit Colorado last 
year, no law clothed Commissioner Rittenhouse with authority to stop 
their operations. They were not soliciting life insurance; the life com- 
pany had not then even been organized. But it was the bait used to 
catch suckers, and Mr. Rittenhouse bluntly said so persistently in two 
hundred and tl.Hy newspapers printed in Colorado, pointing out as 
only a trained rtjwspaper man can, how disastrous had been the ex- 
perience with similar schemes. The people did not need technical 
arguments; it was enough that their state insurance department, to 
which they had a right to look for sound advice, had officially declared 
the scheme a fraud. There was scant picking in Colorado after that, 
and the outfit soon quit the state. But their troubles had started and 
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from that beginning to the final crash the pjvver of intelligent publicity, 
more than legal restraint, contributed most to ridding life insurance 
of another cancer. 

The insurance commissioner who knows how to intelligently use the 
newspapers of his own state, and will do so |>ersistently, can do more to 
expose fraud than all the preachments uttered. We are too prone to 
employ publicity as a means of abuse against all of our legislative evils. 
Insurance legislation .that is harsh or restrictive is always condemned 
upon the assumj)tion that it is chargeable to the system of state regula- 
tion of insurance. The education of the legislator on insurance topics 
is something with which an insurance department seldom dares concern 
itself even when competent to do so, which is not often the case. Pub- 
licity in your home district, man to man with your representative is the 
only hope of correcting the evils of legislation. More insurance men 
should become legislators. 

It is fashionable to refer to the agency-stock sclieme and others of 
like character as novel and modern. Yet the ori^nal promoter in life 
insurance operated as early as 1707. His name was Charles Povey, 
and he organized a company at I^ondon issuing a policy which paid 
a death benefit to the heirs but which also gave to the insured a. percent- 
age rake-off from the profits derived from *'the printed papers sold 
by the oflSce." Thus originated at one and the sxme time two things 
that have come down to us, — one the direct antithesis cf the other — 
the special concession agreement on the side and the system 'of trade 
journalism. Jjife insurance has been disgraced and dishonored by 
the one, while the other has l)een legitimately developed until today 
it is the most powerful medium of helpful, intelligent publici^y connected 
with the business. 

I hope to see this organization apply skilled publicity to the subject 
of ridding life insurance of the annual robbery of twelve millions from 
policyholders under the guise of a tax bv the states. By only one means 
can this campaign be made effective — by a direct appeal to the pocket- 
book of the premium payer. He must lie made a positive promise, 
in lieu of this tax, that a greater dividend will be paid under his policy 
or a specific reduction made in his premium. 

One of the most effective means to reach the heart of this problem 
would be to print something like the following in red ink on tne front 
of each policy issued and on everv premium receipt: 

**The premium under this policy is $ , which includes the 

sum of $ assessed by your state against the total premium in- 
come of this company. It is the only system of income taxation known 
in this country, and insurance corporations are the only corporations 
whose income is taxed in any way whatsoever. Sho"J(l this discrimi- 
nating and burdensome tax against the income of this v nnpany, in com- 
mon with all life insurance companies, be eliminated, your premium 
under this policy would be $ , or $ less than it now is." 

It is perhaps hoping for too much to expect the states to entirely wipe 
cut this "tax upon thrift." But the campaign of education must carry 
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the conviction that no matter if the tax be three per cent, or one per cent., 
theprinciple is wrong and that justice demands relief. 

Tne lack of uniformity in the taxes assessed by different states makes 
the problem a difficult one. The better way, of course, would be to 
take the total tax in each state, add it proportionately to the premium 
now charged residents in each particular state and explain the reason 
for the increase on each policy and on the premium receipt. Such a 
measure while drastic would quickly arouse a general protest that 
would set legislators to thinking and produce action. I am advised 
that this particular phase of how to reach the taxation evil has been 
seriously considered oy company officials. 

With the agency-stock evil greatly lessened — though the fight against 
this fraud must be kept up vigilantly — ^underwriters should bend their 
united energies to acquaint the people with the fraud of company tax- 
ation by educating them how it comes out of the pockets of policy- 
holders. It is a long, hard fight ahead, and only tnrough persistent, 
intelligent publicity can it be won as it surely will be some oay. 

One of the most atrocious frauds from which we all suffer flaunts 
itself as official probity. I refer to the system of examinations of new 
life companies, often farcical if no worse, as practiced by some state 
insurance departments. There is perhaps little dishonesty these days 
in oiu" insurance departments, but tnere is entirely too much dangerous 
incompetency, — a condition that probably will continue until commis- 
sioners are chosen with a view to fitness and not as a political reward. 
No life company during the first fifteen years of its existence should be 
permitted to run longer than twelve months at any time without a 
thorough overhauling conducted by a competent actuary. 

In far too many instances the regularly appointed actuary of the 
insurance department libels that oflncial designation. One of our biggest 
fights in Colorado was to prevent the peanut politicians from altering 
the law so that it should provide that the actuary shall have been a resi- 
dent of Colorado for five years prior to his appointment. The kind of 
actuaries needed in insurance departments are not to be found wasting 
five years in a new, undeveloped state waiting for political preferment. 
The best actuarial talent that can be hired is none too good to be in 
charge of a life insurance company examination, especially a new com- 
pany, in these days of skillful manipulation. 

Shall there be twisting? By all means, yes; but let it be concentrated 
in heroic effort to prove to misguided holders of policies that assessment 
life insurance is as the house built upon the sands, that fraternal insur- 
ance is bound to become very costly if it is to be made secure and that 
everj' device with promises of enormous dividends of heavy profits in 
life insurance is a snare and a fraud. 

Welcome the coming day, not far distant, when there shall be no 
false pretense about Hie insurance. In that day the rage of fads and 
frauds, of fakes and fallacies will have ended. Then folks will be able 
to recognize a sfock insurance company for what it actually is, because 
it will not be cx)urting future troubles by writing forms of insurance 
other than straight non -participating contracts. The day of the misuse 
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of the word "surplus," shall have passed and there will be so clear a 
designation that He who runs may read and understand what it is that 
is classified as policyholders' reserve profits in a mutual company, 
and what constitutes stockholders' "velvet" in a stock company. 

In that day we shall have no rebaters, no knockers and no twisters 
tearing down rival legitimate companies. The comparison of mislead- 
ing ratios and the false contrast of dividend paying powers in differing 
companies will then be but a memory of more strenuous days. Ana 
that hoary old phantom bugaboo, — "keep your money at home," 
now used to bolster up new local concerns will have been given the kibosh 
and chased to the woods by that superior public intelligence which com- 
prehends and values properly the extensive ma^itude and the far reach- 
mg benefits in the world-wide financial of)erations of all the older com- 
panies. 

There will be no excessive dividend estimates in those days, a practice 
that helps a company to rapidly sell the business but which reflects 
adversely when the actual results fall short of the estimates. Only a 
wild-cat company destined to an early death at best, can afford to p)ermit 
the use of excessive dividend estimates. Deceptive literature, unfair 
and misleading policy contracts and the padding of annual statements 
will disappear in that good old time surely coming. And there shall 
be no misrepresentation and no knocking the twin evils that have caused 
the public to look with distrust upon the life insurance agent. The 
rounder, to whom the habit of misrepresentation is generally confined, 
will be driven from the business. What shall be done with the knocker ? 
He flourishes too numerously, I fear. There is far too general a use 
of ammunition that is false and unfair directed by general agents and 
their solicitors against their competitors. 

Life insurance stands at the very top among earthly institutions. To 
protect the widow and the orphan is a destiny that insures to the whole 
country a higher standard of mortality. Only the ministry, with its 
uplifting trend in the moral improvement of the community performs 
the good done by life insurance. Would it not be strange to see a Pres- 
bjiierian minister denouncing the ministers and the members of the 
Methodist church.^ 

Not all of the opportunities for good deeds by this Association and 
its allied local organizations will have passed in that idealistic time, 
for you will stiU nave the American 's great liking to be humbugged 
with its opportunity to go on and on in your efforts to teach him that 
there are no cross-lot paths in life insurance and that the only short- 
cut to the successful establishment and perpetuity of a life insurance 
company lies along the beaten straight and narrow road of legitimate 
practice and skilled, economical, honest management. 

Mr. G. a. Newkirk — I wish to move a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Drew and sympathy on account of his wife, and that a telegram be 
sent accordingly by our secretary. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Courtney, and pre- 
vailed. 
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Mr. Fbank W. Tracy, Buffalo: I would like to present the follow- 
ing resolution for your consideration: 

In recognition of the hearty welcome and many courtesies 
which were so liberally showered upon us by the life under- 
writers of Albuquerque, and which were limited only by the time 
allowed us in tneir city. 

Be it Resolved, That we, the delegates, on our own belialf and 
on behalf of oiur friends and relatives on the special train bound 
for Los Angeles, desire at this time to express our appreciation 
of the various pleasures provided for our enjoyment, and to 
assure the life underwriters of Albuquerque that they have 
made a warm place in our hearts and that they and the occasion 
of our meeting will long be remembered as one of the pleasantest 
of our western trip. 

And, Be it Furtner Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this convention and the secretary be in- 
structed to forward a copy of the same to the life imder- 
writers of Albuquerque. 

President Edwards — Has the Committee on Cre- 
dentials any further report to make ? I might state in 
behalf of the committee, as Mr. Meyers is out, that the 
Arkansas delegation has been seated on approval of the 
committee, in the persons of Mr. L. B. Leigh and Mr. 
William Schram, those gentlemen having arrived last 
evening. 

Is there any report of the Auditing Committee on the 
treasurer's report? If not, we will pass that until such 
time as the Auditing Committee is ready to report. 

I will ask the secretary to read a communication which 
has been received addressed to the convention from Mr. 
William Harlan Page of New York. 

The secretary read the following communication: 

New York, August 13, 1908. 
C. J. Edwards, Esq., 
President National Life Association, 
Ix)S Angeles, Cal. 

My Dear Friend: 

I wish to send greeting through you to the National Board 
of Life Underwriters' Associations, now in session at Los 
Angeles. 
Gentlemen : 

An old veteran's word of cheer, c<5ngratulation and most 
hearty encouragement. I sincerelj^ regret my inability to be 
with you this year. I remember with great pleasure my fellow- 
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ship with you in 1907 at Toronto: the splendid enthusiasm 
and earnestness of the boys in the field, and, particularly, the 
fine hustling fellows from the California Association, '* paint- 
ing the town red** for us to come to Los Angeles in 1908. 

I want to say as the oldest agent living, of the great Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, which 1 have haS the honor to represent 
for nearly forty-three years and bore no little part in making 
it what it is — that we'have as preachers of the Gospel of life 
insurance, passed the "Rubicimi,** and that we are nearly over 
our recent troubles and will soon bask in the sunny-side 
of the greatest prosperity in life underwriting this country 
'has ever seen, some one has truly said that *'Life is full of 
shadows, but it is the sunshine that makes them." 

Grentlemen, the waste fields of the past three or four years 
when so many have left the business are now springing forth 
into ripeness tor us to gamer. Our troubles have left millions 
uninsured, and every loyal man's zeal, nerve and courage 
is needed to reap the golden fruit — ^that our worthy president 
truly says "is everywhere hanging on the bushes now to 
reap.*' So be of good cheer. I Imve seen more hard times than 
most of you — yet I have never seen the time if an agent would 
work, work, hustle, hustle, but what applications could be 
written. 

I have insured several thousand people and have paid between 
five and six millions in death losses through my general agency 
and never had a loss contested or even questioned. I am 
proud of being one of the pioneers in New York City in life 
underwriting, being the Nestor of the agency force in the 
Equitable, and there is to be a big demand for good life insurance 
now in the best companies, and although I am in my seventy- 
third year I am going to live to see and write it. 

Let this be your motto gentlemen, "never say DIE." 
Don't be sidetracked and "Let hope ever spring eternal." 
The good you are doing is second only to the preachers of 
the Gospel. 

We have no room for the drone or the pessimist in our Life 
Association. Be enthusiastic and ever active and your work 
will tell. 

Yours to clasp every man's hand in this great convention, 

Wm. Harlan Page. 

President Edwards — Mr. Page's letter will be re- 
corded with the other papers of the convention unless I 
hear objection. If not, it is so ordered. 

The Auditing Committee desires to report on the treas- 
urer's accounts. 

Mr. William H. Herrick, St. Louis: Your Auditing Committee 
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reports that they have examined the account as rendered by Treasurer 
En D. Weeks and find the same to be correct. Certified to by William 
H. Herrick, William Tolman, Charles W. Orr, Frank W. Tracy, Audit- 
ing Committee. 

On motion the report was ordered on file. 

President Edwards — Each delegation must select 
and send to the Chair either during the afternoon session 
or before the close of the morning session, the name of 
one person in each delegation to act on the Nominating 
Committee, which will meet tonight, in order that they 
may report back at tomorrow 's session of the convention. 
Will each delegate therefore please take this matter up 
promptly and report to the secretary the name of their 
nominee or their member of the Nominating Committee, 
in order that they may be formally appointed by the 
Chair at the afternoon session. 

Secretary Waite — According to the instructions of 
the convention by resolution I have sent the following 
telegram: 

Los Angeles, August 19, 1908. 

Cyrus K. Drew, Editor Insurance Report, Denver, Col. 

Your paper most heartily received bv the convention. We 
all extend our best wishes and hopes for Mrs. Drew's speedy 
recovery. 

President Edwards — The same will be made part 
of the record. And now we come to the order of business 
under the program, and I will introduce Mr. Carroll, 
the chairman of the Committee on Topics, who will present 
the topic for discussion. 

Mr. Carroll — The same rules will apply today as 
applied yesterday with reference to the topics. Topic 
No. 3 **Is Twisting Ever Justifiable.'^*' will be introduced 
by Mr. C. C. Courtney of Kansas City. 

Mr. Courtney — I confess that I am apprehensive in discussing 
this topic, for I am apt to create an erroneous impression and conse- 
quently be misjudged. But this subject is a debatable one, and has 
two sides to it, or it would not have been presented. This being true, 
I will take the affirmative side, for the few minutes allowed me, and 
say^ yes: I believe that "twisting" is sometimes justifiable. But, like 
other questionable propositions, there must be conditions, and circum- 
stances to justify tne act, for in some instances the twist may be 
culpable, while at another time, and in a different case, the change 
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■rtain niprrhanl 
s insured in one of onr best, rej^lar 
I companies, tia a proper plan, and at the 
' end of the year, an unwise, and misRuided 
agent, by a seductive rebate of considei^ 
able proportion, twisted him into the 
I Great Western of Kansas City. Mu. Now, 
I this aet 1 regard as a gmuine ose of 
"twisting," but if the circumstances had 
been reversed it would have been a case of 
I untwisting, for the man who bought a poli- 
cy at any time in the Great Western got 
a severe twist when the sale was made 

There was a time, when Ihe opportuni- 
ty and excuse for *'twLsting" a [lolicy was 
more abundant, than now. But owing to 
,__ .^ the investijjations of recent years, and the 
■— -~- consequent legislation, many cianpaniea have 
been made good, tliat didn't want to be good and under the guid' 
ance and direction of a wise ruler, great and I>ene6cial innovations 
and improvements have been brouffht about. Long-deferred dividends 
are no tonger piled up to be forfeited by the insured, and squandered 
by the management, and now the companies that possess these targe 
sums of accumulated forfeitures, are paying them out liberally in annual 
dividends to the present generation, so that somebody, though it may 
not be the right one, is getting the benefit. 

Mr. President, we are living in a practical, commereial age, and life 
insurance and its l»nefita have assumed the eharaeter of the ai^. 'ITie 
thin veneering of insincere sacredness has been rubbed off the life in- 
surance policy, and it has now liecome a practical article of necessity 
to men of sagacity, and good business foresight, such men as desire 
to ma3[e absolute provision for their own personal comfort during the 
declining years of their life, or provide for the comfort and welfare of 
those who may be left behind them. You would naturally suppose 
that a man of this kind, with such a praiseworthy purpose in mind, 
would be equally wise in selecting the company and the contract to 
fulfill his purpose. But it is not always so, and the shrewd conscience- 
less agent may here get in his work, and give excuse for the other man, 
who may be called the "twister." 

A man can exchange anythbg he has, except liis wife or his life 
insurance policy and it wnl go unnoticed, ^lone will criticize him, 
nor gossip about him, unless it be to commend his sagacity. Why 
shouJd the word twisting apply to life insurance alone, and not to other 
possessions that a man may have? 

Mr. President, a thief is a thief, it matters not in what field of action 
he operates. The life insurance business, unfortunately, has proven 
to be a fruitful field of endeavor for him, and the dishonest agent who 
will transfer a policy from one company to another that has no advan- 
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tages to offer, or guarantee would also hold up a man in the dark or the 
alley comer, if he only had the physical courage along with his other 
lesser qualities. I have observed tfiat the man who is most loud in his 
outcr>' against twisting, or exchanping a policy, is the man who has 
an undesu*able insurance contract to sell, and which may be already 
placed, and he is apprehensive less its true character shall be exposed. 
The course for this man, is to stop looking at the size of his commission, 
alone, and get with a compMiny whose policies are not easily displaced, 
and take a renewal contract with such company. But. every man who 
transfers or exchanges a policy for his confiding client, is not a thief 
but, on the contrary, he is often a benefactor, for he may be the man 
who is sufficiently well informed and qualified to analyze the contract 
or policy, that the man has bought, and point out the distinguishing 
differences that make one policy superior to another. 

There will always be excuse, or justifjang reason, for "twisting," 
if you choose to so call it, or transferring a policy from one company 
to another, so long as one oMnpany writes a contract so much more 
liberal in its terms, and at a lower rate, alwaj's provided that the original 
policy has not reached an age in force as to render such a change no 
longer profitable to the holder. And there is only one way to stop this 
practice. It cannot be done by talk or resolution. But when compe- 
tition has failed to force all companies to liberalize their policies, so 
that one will not have advantages over another, then the next step that 
will be demanded, will be for every state in our union to adopt Standard 
insurance laws of such similarity, and exercise such supervision, as to 
render it impossible for its citizens to be deceived or swindled. If 
this is not practicable then there will surely come a national standard 
with government supervision, with proper penalties for any company 
that fails to comply with the established requirements, and punish- 
ment for the agent who violates them. The need for such laws is urgent. 
The public is becoming letter informed, and will demand proper pro- 
tection. God speed the day when this shall be realized. 

Mr. Newkibk, Denver, Col. — ^There was a company in Colorado 
which was licensed to do business there. They offered the special 
contract and advisory board scheme, and finally they had the stock 
agency scheme. They promised wonderful things. They did do some 
business through that. They offered a man a policy of $10,000, the 
stock agency scheme would make his $10,000 msm-ance cost $1,400 
at the end of twenty years. They would then give him $7,000 in cash. 
There was nothing that could convince that man that he would not 
get just exactly what they promised him. Those schemes have all 
been stopped by the legislation through the efforts of the under- 
wTiters oi Colorado and our insurance commissioner, IVIr. E. E. 
Rittenhouse. (Applause.) 

Mr. CjTus K. brew, whose article has been read this morning 
has been one of the strongest supporters and aided us greatly. We 
succeeded in electing two gentlemen to the legislature and through 
their influence which we brought to bear we had an entire new 
constitution of the insurance laws of Colorado, and today those schemes 
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cannot be worked th^e. nor can Ihere be any rebating ot any descrip- 
tion or kind. And aa far as my own personal experience has been 
with switching I have never done it, but I have untwisted some of 
those that were switched. (Iiaiijfhter.) 

One Rentlanan in nartk-ular. alxHit a month api came in my office 
and asked me if 1 could do him any );;ood. He had taken 9^,500 on the 
scheme thai was mentiiaied last, and I toki him that I could write him 
98,500 of life insurance ini the seventeen pajTiient life for less mon^ 
than he was paying them with annual cash dividend, and that the cash 
value at the md of seventeen years was ^aranteed more than they 
guaranteed him at the end of twenty. He accented it and then UM 
me that I could write him another $9,500. S» that as far as that par- 
ticular company is concerned, 1 am still at it. althouf^h they have sued 
me for $100,000, and I am Roinft to try and not pay it. (Laughter.) 
Thank you. (Applause,) 

President Edwabds — ^I don't know but it is proper 
at this time to start a fund to be contributed to by the 
members of the convention in order to pay the judgment 
of 8100,000, provided il f;oes against Mr, Newkirk, and 
to assist in his defense. 

We will now hear, it you please from Mr. Charles W. 
Orr, of the Northwestern Indiana Association. Mr, Orr. 
(Applause.) 

Mb. Orb— Mr. IVesidenl, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very ((lad 
to attend these conventions. I have been doing so tor a few years na.<tt. 
1 tind I alwBj's learn something new. Now 
1 am learning a new meaning for the word 
twist. We don't know the word twist in 
connection with llie life ituurance business 
or what it means — that is, the Hoosiers 
don't. Whenever you say anything to a 
Hoosier about twist the first thmg lie does 
is to reach in liis pocket and pick out his 
twist of dof!-tBil tobacco. (Lauf^ter.) 
We don't know anything about twisting 
life insurance business in Indiana, because 
no reputable life insurance man would 
think of twisting, or as we call it, re-writ- 
ing or transcribing or reinsuring a life in- 
surance policy in the Equitable or New 
York Life or the Mutual or the Union 
Central or any of those thirty good com- 
panies. If it c<Hnca to a contract, if it comes to a poljq' written in 
some company that lias nothing to twist as we have in Indiana, I believe 
no one will find very much fault with that, if you can really do a man 
good. 
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I was very glad to see that Mr. Newkirk refrained from mentioning 
the company that wrote that large amount of business in Denver. Tha*^ 
comes from Indiana and is the best of the Indiana companies. (Laughter.) 
Now, I will say it is impossible to do any twisting in Indiana, because 
an agent never gets the opjx>rtunity, never. You know Indiana is one 
of the most literary states in the Union. If you want to read a new 
work, as a rule you have to take a book written by an Indiana author, 
and that is brought about because we have so many free rural deliveries 
that every farmer in the state gets his daily paper, every farmer in the 
state practically has his telephone, so that ne knows more about life 
insurance than some of the agents do, very much more. The papers 
have had so much to say about the insurance business, and they nave 
read so many articles, and have been talked to so much about life in- 
surance, that at the end of every year every farmer knows that he can 
replace that insurance, he can have it rewritten in another company, 
and of his own free will he cun have that insurance carried at from 
five cents to twenty-five cents on the dollar, so that he does the business 
himself, and he can continue to have his insurance placed and replaced 
and written and rewritten for many years to come at the same old figure. 

This is a subject in which we are more or less interested, and I could 
not resist the opportunity of saying that we do not know what twisting 
means in Indiana. I wish it were so elsewhere. I judge from the 
newspapers that they have a little bit of that kind of work down in 
New York State. I l)elieve anything of that kind can be controlled by 
the local associations of life underwriters if you have got the sand to 
do it. If you know anyone who is a discredit to the business, it will 
not take you very long to show to the world that that man is not a credit- 
able life insurance man, but he is merely a scab hanging on to the body 
of legitimate life insurance men. Shake him off as quickly as you can. 

I would like to hear from people from other places, because it is a 
satisfaction to us. We come here to learn, anci as I said before, we 
usually do leam something. But let us try and see that the life insurance 
fraternity is composed of members of Life UnderwTiters ' Associations. 
You yourselves can make the life insurance business in your own place 
just what you want to make it. Don't let any one do any twisting if 
such a thing is possible, or if you are troubled with anything of that sort. 
Don't have the newspapers inform a man what he can do, what he 
can get off this year for, what he can get twisted for; keep those things 
out of the paper; take care of that yourself. Publicity m some cases 
is all right, but there are some things that you ought to keep to yourself. 
No grocer is going to advise that you can put sand in sugar, or that 
you can put beans in your coffee, because it will make everybody believe 
that all grocers do that. But they keep those things to themselves, 
and I think the less we have to say about rebating or about twisting 
in the newspapers the better for us, except that where we do find a case 
where we get the facts then show up the party that does it, and there 
are always two sides to the case. There is the agent and the purchaser, 
and you will find nine times out of ten that the buyer is the one that 
makes the suggestion. (Applause.) 
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Prebiuent Edwabom — 1 am sure that the sympathies 
of this. convention go out to the lite insurance men rep- 
resenting the standard companies in the State of Indiana 
just as they do to the representative life insurance agents 
in the State of California and in Nebraska, because of 
the failure of the legislature in those various common- 
wealths to enact anti-discriminating laws. We will now 
have the pleasure of listening to Mr. A. S. Rolhwell of 
the Oregon Association. 

Mb. a. S. Rothwem, — Mr. IVesident, I have not prepared any 
talk and would rather be cNCUsed. There are others more qualified 
than 1 am. 

President Edwahds — If you have a sentiment within 
you Sir, it does not require preparation. 

Mb. RorHWELL— I have not prepared anythinu. If I had I would 
be glad to give it, but I would rather be excused. 

PRESIDE.VT Edwards— Mr. Rothwell is excused. Mr. 
Herrick of St._Louis. • 

Mr, Herbick^Mt. IVesident. I>adies and Gentlemen: IF all those 
who have not prepared anything are to be excused, I will sit down. 
(Laughter.) I never prepared a speech 
in my life. If I undertook to do it I should 
drup dead, or if I survived the etfort and 
undertook to inflict it on my listeners the 
same thing mif;ht happen to them, t 

(don't know that I can talk lu IliU subject 
veiy well, but I would like to talk a 
little about it if you will permit me, although 
I don't know enough about the subject 
to talk anyway about twisting, I don't 
know anything about twisting. I am nut 
in lliat business, and my clients. I am happy 
to say, are not to tie twisted, Su like the 
old darkCT who was running the hotel down 
South. He lookeil into the dining room 
one day and saw his daughter standing 
very close to a fellow there, and lie said, 
" Mandy, you tell Lhat iii^Ka to take his arm off'n you wawt." She 
said,"Vougo tell him yourself. Ileapwfect stranger tome." (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Speaking about this subject. I want to say frankly that I regret the 

discussion of these five-minute topics has became a sort of prepared 

■ • ' ■ " ■ ' ■ ie[ius disci ■ 



set of addresses more than spontaneous and e itemporaneEiu 

upon the subjects. When this scheme of five-minute topics was intro- 
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duced into the Association the purpose seemed to be getlinj; rather 
more extern |H>nineou» speeches, and those who would talk upon the 
inspimtion of the moment. Now twistinK — what is this subject? 
CLauRhter.) 

pRESii>|.:sT Ekwardm — Is it ever justifiable? With 
the emphasis on "is." 

Mb. H ERR icK— Well, I should put the onphasison the "justifiable," 

Phkmident Edwardn — No, on the "ever." (Laughter.) 
Mr. HerrK'K — I think so, I think it is. In some cases it is not. 
When we have improved the morale of Ihe life insurant* agent so that 
he will do what is riRht. there probably won 't be very much twisting, 
and when (here is any done, it will be justidabie. You know what 
happens to a man in this country who jumps the other fellow's claim. 
And when )-ou can elevate the tone of the lite insurance business to 
that point where no man is K"'ue to jump the other man's claim there 
won 't be any unjustifiable twislinj? done. Y<m can 't do it by legisla- 
tion, because you can't make that direct. Legislation is all right for 
the mural effect it may have, 1 don 'I a|[ree with Brother Orr in refer- 
ence to publicity. I believe that publidty should lie iriven the subject, 
to this extent, that the man should be warned against listening to the 
fairy tales of those who come around with Jh effort to get them to drop 
insurance, that tliey have a substitute for it something that they have 

£lo sell. It puis the man on his guard so that he is going to get into 
subject before he lets go of what he has. To that extent it seems 
to me you cannot give too much publidty in the wa^ of warning. I 
don't think there Ls anything more cuming tu me this morning, and 
con-sequently there is not anything more coming to you, (Applause,) 

Mr. C. J. JoHXsos, San Franrisco. Cal.— Mr, President, Ladie* 
and Gentlemen: We have not any twisters on the Pacific Coast any- 
where west of the Itocky Mountains. 1 
have heard of twisters in Kansas, Iowa and 
Minnesota, and I have even heard of 
twisters as far east as Connecticut that had 
kites in their tails. It is a matter of record. 
Ihal in Kansas a twister was known to 
approach the suburbs of one of their towns; 
first it was not any larger than a man's 
hand, before it got to the center of the 
town it blew one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out from under the mortgage, with- 
out hurting the mortgage. There was a 
twister in Minnesota in 1882 that blew 
all the feathers off the chickens and blew 
them all onto the cranium of a bald-headed 
man. But it is a matter of history that we 
don't have any twisters on the Pacific 
Coast. (laughter.) 



President Edwards— Mr. Meyers of the Mio 
Association will now explain about that twist. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Ms. J. E. Meyers, Minneapolis, Minn. — It seems to me thai we 
are treatini^ this tittle case of twuting as if it were a joke. If it is the 
newspapers and the insurance journals are 
certainly wasting a whole lot of cood 
material and money on it, and it is about 
time that you f^entlemen quit wasting cold 
type on that proposition. Now I Biu frank 
to say that I believe that the so-called 
twisters — I don 't like the term — exist in 
every association. Now that is a square 
deal boys, and you know IL In even asso- 
ciation there is some fellow who loves a 
dollar HO well that he will forget what he 
is doin):: to some polieyholder and get him 
to chan^ over into his own company, even 
though it be a loss to the policyholoer. It 
is correct. You can shut your eyes and 
joke and laugh about it, but it is there. 
1 want to tell you something else, that 
everjf time a man goes out and does that little dirty trick he is under- 
mining public opinion. We talked about public opinion yesterday, 
and you ran short of ammunition, and you wondered wily public opinion 
was not by vou, stood by you. Now, public opinion says that life in- 
surance is the most staple thing today in existence. Why? Because 
we have been roasted fur an age and come out pretty near pure gold, 
as far as stability goes. We will next be roasted for an age for trying 
to persuade thb man or that man to change an /Etna policy into a Mutual 
Benefit or a Mutual Benefit into an .l^tna when we know that when 
we are dobg it the first year or the second year or the fifth year, that 
we are not treating the policyholder square. (Applau.'ie,) 

This tommy rot about no twisting existing! Good GodI the country 
b full of it. (Applause.) Why not call a spade a spade and not go 
around and say there are some prevaricators. Call them plain liars. 
It is like the old idea of using a lot of figures to prove my company 
is a little better than yours, I generally look at a man and say,"VVell, 
figures don't lie, but liars do figure. (Ijiughter.) Because every 
one of us. you know, can prove he is the best and the poor policyholder 
who sacrifices his policy in a good company tor another one in a good 
company, you know as well as I do. is making a mulake. It is split- 
ting hairs, boys, I may have a little lietter contract than you. You 
may show a man a little better result than I, but it is splitting hairs, and 
it is only the result at the end of thirty or forty years that tells the story. 
And every time they talk to one man and tell him "Bill Jones is "' 
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b a liar. (Applause.) That is what twisting does as much as anything 

the confidence in the agent'; 

talk to the public. Now, , 
kind of talk, but it is a fact. (Great applause.) 

There are two or three things that bring that about. Formerly it 
was the lash of the company to produce results. "Mevers, you are 
writing half a million, you ought to write a million, ¥ou get out a 
bulletin and j'ou ought to start at the head," with the result that I tiy 
to do eveijlhing I can to get the other fellow to change his policy. It 
is my busmess to go'out and protect the widows and orphans and talk 
bsurancc. Now, 1 ifp out and say. "You have $10,000, you take 810,000 
with me," and that is done boys, and you know it. We won 'I press the 
actual feelings that yuu have in regard to the matter. And there is 
a lot of you boys have the same feelmg in regard to the matter I have. 
I don 't care for competition. I am with the company that 1 am willing 
to show my goods and if I show my goods honestly and fairly and sqiiarely 
and show the people what they are buying, I don't care about the fellow 
that comes around and wants to Iwist it. It is up to you to show the 
goods right, to help to create confidence in public opinion. (Applause.) 
Now, 1 would like lo hear some more expressions by some of the rest 
of you. I don 't want to occupy the floor . My time is about up. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President Edward.'^ — Mr. Meyers has only used 
three and a half minutes, but 1 think you will agree it is 
the best three and a half minutes we have had. (Ap- 
plause.) Do you want to oc-cupy the rest of your time, 
Mr. Meyers- 

Mr, J, i. J.UKSON, Cleveland, Ohio— Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I should not feel I was doing my duty to my profession 
if I do not lift my voice against the perni- 
cious habit ot twisting whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 1 have a great deal 
higher regard tor the man who is a pro- 
fessional thief, who enters my house in the 
night and steals my chattels, than I have 
for the man who comes to my office in 
broad davlight and assumes to be my 
friend and by his talk and reasoning per- 
suades me to give up my chattels and buy 
his wares. The saddest thing of We to 
me is to lose the confidence ot a ftiend. 
You can lose your money and get over it 
all right, but when you lose your friend 

S)ur money does not count for anything, 
ow, when a man ^es to one of my policy- 
holders and asks him to change, u I have 
not sold my goods well enough, as the last speaker said, and by any 
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argument he may bring up to induce thaf gentleman to change, there 
is one of two things created in that man's mind; first, that I was a liar 
and did not treat him fairly, or else I was a stupid fool and did not know 
my business. 

I feel that the fault is with us largely in the twisting business. I 
feel as agents we don't take time enough to explain our proposition, 
and after a policy is written I make it a rule and demand it if it is possible 
that I may have an audience with the insured and the beneficiary, if 
it is his wife, that I may go over the subject with them carefully. That 
is mv own personal experience. But the twister is with us in Cleveland 
good and plenty. I think the Association movement in Cleveland 
has done much and can do more to wipe it out. I feel that we shall 
successfully do that. But we can never do the good that we ought 
to do in a community, until we bear the same relation to the community 
that the doctor does and the lawyer. You don't like your lawyer or 
your doctor when he comes; you show him your tongue; he feels your 
pulse. The average man when he meets the agent says, *'I have got 
all the insurance I care for, thank you." He does not think it any dis- 
reputable thing to tell you a wrong story. You are in the same position 
as the doctor who puts his pills out on the desk, the black and the red 
and the white, ana you say, **I will take some of your red pills." If 
it does not cure you you cannot blame the doctor. In order to write 
insurance and have it stick, we have got to have the confidence of the 
man, we must administer the medicine as faithfully and as honestly 
as does the physician. (Applause.) In one mail, during the great 
turmoil of 1906, I found on my desk one morning nine letters asking 
advice what they should do with their policies which were in the mix-up. 
I have yet the first policy to twist or to advise a man. (Applause.) 
I believe as Mr. Drew said, I would like to see every company or every 
general agent stamp in red ink across the folder or policy itself," Don't 
listen to rumors about this policy. Call up your agent. Let him answer 
the question first before you decide." I thank you, IVIr. Resident. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. L. B. Leigh, Arkansas: I think the question under discussion 
is too large to be disposed of fully and satisfactorily by either of the 
fittle words "yes" or "no," without qualification. It is said that a 
man said to a philosopher once, "Is life worth living?" The philoso- 
pher replied, "Well, that depends on the liver;" and the man said, 
"Well, do you mean the liver itself or the liver himself." He said, 
"Well, you can take it either way." (laughter.) The point may 
be illustrated possibly better by an incident in a court room in Ark- 
ansas in which a negro was a witness. You who have had any ex- 
perience with courts know that in some cases the witness is required 
to answer the question "yes" or "no" without qualification or expla- 
nation, but in tnis case the negro refused to do so, and attempted 
each time to explain. The lawyer finally lost patience with him and 
appealed to the court, "The witness refuses to answer. I want him 
to answer *yes' or *no*." The court said "Answer that question 
*yes' or *no."' He looked up to the judge and said, "1 can't 
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answer that truthfully 'yes' ut 'nu' unless I can spread a little." You 
can't answer this truthfully unless you spread a little? Specifically, 
yvg. Generally, no, because 1 lake it there is nut a man within Ibe 
sound of my voice that dues nut know a man insured in certain c<»i- 
panies he would he justified in twisting. 'ITiat is, he would do that 
man a Heiipfit to get him out of that company anyway he could. So 
that I say specifically "yes " and generally "no." 1 never twisted 
one in my life, but I do knoiv of cases where 1 think I would confer a 
great favor on my friends and acquaintances if I did a little twisting. 

Mr, Iba B. J.tcKaoN Deni-er, Col. — In cimneclion with the subject 
of twisting, I don't believe there Is any time we are ever justified in 
doing that which is generally known among 
insurance men as twisting insurance of 
legal reserve com]»nies. Now. he speaks 
al>out notice to the poliej'holders. I want 
to say we have found it very effective to 
put a little paster on all contracts frcan my 
office," It em ember, if an agent from a rival 
company tries to induce you to change or 
discontinue your policy, he is working 
against your interest and only for his profits. 



Before you give credence to anyone who 
may seek to destroy your confidence in the 
company, write to the undersigned tor an 
explanation." 

Now. that is a very effective thing. It 
does not cost you much. It Ls a notice to 
a policyholder of course, and he exercises 
some caution before lie allows himself to be influenced. There is no 
doubt of one thing, and my experience is this, if ei'er a man twists a 
policy (I don't admit iieing guilty, however,) it is just as sure that re- 
tribution will come to him as to some other one, and he will lose just 
as much as he has gained. TTiere is no injustice to the public. He is 
doing the man an injustice and thereby robbing him.l don't think 
there is anything further I can add to my friend's sujsestion. I sub- 
mit this paster to you as a very good thing to attach to your policy 



Mr. Geohge H, OijiISTBd, Cleveland, O. — In the beginning of 
this discussion, the matter of twisting seemed to have been made light 
of — the question whether there was such a thing, and I just want to 
present a fact or two and put it up tii you whether there is such a 
thing as twisting. Most of the jKilicyholders who have large cash 
values in the city of Cleveland have been receiving communications 
from an agent of one of the reputable large companies, big reserve 
companies, stating to them that he could show them Low to get 
twenty-five per cent, more insurance than they now had and have it 
cost them less money, and seeking an interview. Now. if that 
does not indicate twistbg, what does it indicate? I don't think there 
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b any denying the fact there are certain representatives of certain 
cixapauies in this country thai are approaching; policyholders having 
lar^ cash values and suf;|{eating either the 
buying of the reserve on their policy and 
taking out new ones in their own compaoy, 
or surrendering their policies and taking 
policies in the companies thus represented 
Now, I think that is the phase of twisting 
that the association wants to sit down on. 
and sit down hard. ^Applause.) It is 
not a question of twisting from some 
assessment company and the like of that 
that we are talkmg about. It is the class 
of agents wlio go forth to twist from good 
companies to their own, who may repre- 



sent also good companie) 

that class of agents tnat we want toput 

the stamp on and let them feel it. That 



-3 what I want to say. Mr. Chairman. 

Mb. Tolman — Thirteen years ago this question was absolutely 
settled by resolution. (Laughter.) Legislation cannot settle this 
question. Discussions cannot settle this question. The only thing 
that can absolutely settle this question is our own conscience. (Ap- 
plause.) For nearly twenty-five years 1 have tried to develop unassum- 
ing, unmitigated, modest cheek. (Laughter.) But I have never had 
the affrontery to go to a man and ask him to pay me double commis- 
sion on one simple contract. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, when you were sleeping at your hotel the other morn- 
ing, I arose in the ear^ morning and feft my little hotel, the "Hotel 
Teuord," to see the sun rise in the most horrible, strangest, wildest 
place in the whole world, the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 1 went to 
sleep on the bench and had a dream, and I saw in the distance the clouds 
trying to obscure the beautiful sunlight, and I looked down in that 
awful chasm below, and I saw the strange colorings, the red and yellow, 
and overhead the beautiful velvet blue, and I saw four words plainly 
printed on the horinon in distance two hundred and ten miles off, *ftess 
towards the mark." We know what our duty is on twisting. We 
know what our duty is on writing policies. And all this talk is unsettling 
and tending to elevate our pent up feelings, but the fact ranains that we 
must live up to the ideals of simple, plain, honest business and then our 
profession, the most wonderful, the most philanthropic in the world 
will be called blessed and honorable by all humanity. (Applause,) 

Mna Florence E. Shaal. Boston, Mass. — Mr. Resident, my Co- 
workers and LadyFriends: Icanhardly restrain myself fi^om just say- 
ing a word in regard to this matter. Mr. Meyers voiced my opinion 
to the very letter. But I want to say to you that we women in the field 
never knew the definition of rebating until the investigation some two 
or three years ago. I have fifty women in my own department, and 
we never knew what Iwusting meant. Mr. Meyers says every man of 
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you knows but he didn't say every woman. (Applause.) We know 
that rebating means to give part of our commission away. We work 
too hard to give ours away. (Applause.) I would advise you gentle- 
men that are having such trouble with twisting and rebaters to solicit 
women. They know nothing about it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Meyers — I will consume the minute and a half left and per- 
haps a minute more. In finishing my talk I did not give the second 
half of the reason, and one that may be excusable for attempting at 
the time to change the policy. Under our present conditions we have 
not much to holler about the big field. A man when he knows his family 
ought to have $1,500 at least to sustain them, and sees that the easiest 
course for him to get it is to go after the man that has already been edu- 
cated for insurance, rather than go out and educate the new source, 
he follows the line of least resistance, and is very apt to fall by the wa.y 
side and undermine his own ability and energy by twisting. What is 
responsible for that ? Before we had the Armstrong law we could re- 
bate, Mr. President; those who had companies who would ransom all 
that possibly was in sight. Since the investigation self preservation 
knows no law they say, and the .new law is also partially responsible 
if not greatly so for the present panic in regard to twisting. We hear 
more of it than we ever ciid before. As I stated, the line of least resist- 
ance is getting a policyholder to change. Now, I want to state one point 
in reganl to the statement made here about the basis of good faith on 
the floor in regard to changing assessment policies. By the way, there 
is but one assessment company left, and they are han^ng on by the skin 
of their teeth. It is not anything to gloat over, it is something to be 
sad about, because men will be disappointed. They can 't usually get 
somewhere else. There is only one left, but even when you ask a man 
to drop a policy in an association or fraternal order — and I want to 
say that some of these fraternal orders are doing good work and should 
be encouraged, — how do you know but that man may be dead inside 
of a week, and what a Grodsend it would have been if he had that as well 
as the additional insurance you wrote him- instead of telling him to drop 
it. Gentlemen, write additional insurance. (Applause.) I don't know 
whether the convention will endorse my views or not, but I am going 
to offer this resolution. It will be referred, I presume to the Executive 
Committee, and will come up later: 

"Whereas, the twisting of a policyholder from one reliable 
company to any other undermines the confidence of the insured 
in all and discredits the work of honest insurance representa- 
tives, and it is universally acknowledged that it almost uni- 
versally means also a loss to the policyholder instead, and is 
conceded that it undermines the company's stability, thereby in- 
juring all other policyholders, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this National Convention of Life Underwriters 
places itself unequivocally on record as condemning all such 
practices as dishonest." 

Mr. Jay Dwiggins — I rise to second the resolution, and to heartily 
support the resolution as read by Mr. Meyers. 
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President Edwards — I will ask the vice-president 
to take the Chair for a moment. I would like to speak 
to the motion. 

President Edwards — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: The question before us, it seems to 
me, is the most important one which is today working 
in the hearts and the consciences of the life insurance 
agents; and there are four points to it. First, that of the 
policyholder. We must admit, " and we have to agree 
with, — we accept the conclusive statement of all actuaries 
that no man can lapse a policy in a standard company, 
taking a new one in some other company, at an increased 
age — it is immaterial as to the premium or the cash value 
or otherwise — without somewhere, if not immediately, at 
least eventually, experiencing financial loss. 

Second, the economic loss through the agent who be- 
comes a professional and a persistent twister and who 
must perforce be a man of the highest order of soliciting 
ability. He has that initiative, general course of argu- 
ment, clean cut, concise statements, the individuality 
which will power, personality and education gives him, 
and that generally becomes entirely misapplied, and in- 
stead of increasing the amount of insurance in force and 
benefiting mankind, merely becomes the instrument of 
transferring a commission or a profit to his pocket from 
the pocket of some of the policyholders whom some other 
agent has educated to a belief in life insurance. 

The third condition, and one which is to me not less 
dangerous than any other, is that the twister goes about 
creating a disturbance in the minds of the public, at last 
creating disaffection with insurance and destroying con- 
fidence in life insurance. 

The fourth, and probably the saddest is the fact that 
the twister must always perforce attack the character, 
not the judgment or the lapse into error, but the character 
and the honesty of the original agent who created a 
belief in life insurance. He leaves behind him a trail 
of warped and wasted reputations, destroying that which 
to every man is dearest — every business man and every 
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man among us here, his reputation for veracity, for fair- 
ness, for honesty. 

The topic suggested or proposed by your Committee 
on Topics, **Is Twisting Ever Justifiable" was supposed to 
cover the query if twisting was justifiable from full legal 
reserve standard companies.. I don't suppose for a 
moment there was in the mind of the Topics Committee 
a question of whether a policy should be twisted out of 
this or that association or some other body mutual or 
corporate, fraternal or otherwise, but whether it was a 
proper, a legitimate thing for the life insurance agents 
representing the various standard companies doing busi- 
ness in America to cut each other's throats. For the sake 
of the argument I will ad it for the moment there may 
be individual cases here or there where it may appear to 
be to the advantage of the insured to be twisted out of 
one company to another. He may have an endowment 
policy and may become a bankrupt, or his business may 
become unprofitable, or for some reason he cannot afford 
to pay a $500 premium for $10,000, and yet wishes to 
carry $10,000 insurance and therefor he takes a term 
policy. There may be such instances. It is somewhat 
doubtful, but I will admit it. But who is to draw the 
line ? There is the man who fattens on the ability and 
the effort and the influence of other agents and becomes 
the permanent persistent twister. Where will be draw the 
line of demarcation as to when a man should or should 
not be twisted ? I think it is just as wicked to twist a 
policy from the Mutual as I do from the iEtna, or from 
the Northwestern as I do from the Pacific Mutual. I 
contend that any policy twisted out of any full legal re- 
serve company is an action that is not only dishonorable 
but dishonest, because there is somewhere in the trans- 
action an element of deception. (Applause.) I know 
of certain agencies producing business for some of our 
largest standard companies, and most worthy of public 
confidence — some agencies three-quarters of whose busi- 
ness produced in 1907 was twisted business. (Cries of 
** Shame.") And they got that business by going to the 
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Insurance Department of the State of New York and 
copying the names of policyholders and bombarding those 
policyholders with seducive letters advising them that 
their insurance could be ** adjusted," which I believe is 
the correct professional phrase — money saved and an 
advantage secured. That merely supplements my re- 
mark that it is sad to see such a high order of ability that 
could create additional security to the under-insured or 
provide protection for the non-insured, to see that order 
of ability go to waste merely for the immediate profits, 
automobile, or tally-ho coach for the man that carries on 
the profession of a twister. 

I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, two associations, 
Rochester and Cleveland, and they are only two of a 
great number throughout the country, where twisting is 
absolutely tabooed, and where no member of that asso- 
ciation will attempt to twist a policy of any other com- 
pany, but is always willing to speak a good word and 
be practical and straightforward in his relations with the 
public. Even in these insurance troubles, the business 
of the Rochester life insurance agents increased because 
of the fact that every member of the association was 
boosting life insurance and telling a man who had a 
policy in the Washington Life to keep it going, and if 
he had a policy in the Northwestern to keep it going, and 
if he had a policy in the Equitable to keep it going; in- 
stead of going in on that fellow and undermining his con- 
fidence or his belief in insurance and creating a loss in 
him. And what is the result in the City of Rochester ? 
You don't hear a single word said against life insurance 
by anybody, because the sixty men of that association are 
permanently and persistently boosting life insurance and 
all in competition, the hardest kind of competition, the 
competition that I believe in. For my part, I think the 
New York legislature is all wrong in saying that all life 
insurance policies must be issued in exactly the same form 
without competition. I believe in full accountability, 
annual accounting, publicity, and then let the companies 
attend to the economic features of the business and issue 
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suth policies as they may see fit, within reasonable limits. 
(Applause.) In the City of Rochester, where competi- 
tion is about as hard as I ever saw it, the moment an 
application is written and the examination made com- 
petition ceases. Men are absolutely on the square. • And 
what is the result ? They are writing between six and 
seven dollars per capita of life insurance in Rochester, 
where insurance agency managers will tell you two dollars 
is pretty good business. Xh« Cleveland Association is 
another; for eight years, there has been an article in their 
constitution that no man should — and no member does- 
interfere with an application, once it has been secured 
and an examination made. I wish therefore to add my 
second to the resolution offered by Mr. Meyers and plead 
with the men of this association to put character higher 
than personal interest. (Applause.) 

The Chairman — Are there any further remarks on 
the resolution that has been offered? 

Mr. W. E. Vail, San Francisco: I 
have just a word. If I have gained 
anything by listening to these remarks — 
and 1 certainly have — it has been this 
idea, that conscience is the thing that 
must Kgulate this in the final end. 
Recognizing rebate as probably the 
greatest evil with which we now have 
r to eont«id, the next question that comes 

. is, how to regulate that evil. 

1 That resolution will finally have to 

\ come by employing agents who won't 

lie either in twisting or in issuing in- 
surance in the first place. 

We must, as managers weed out 

every man who cannot be depended 

upon to sell his insurance on its merits. 

(Applause.) 

The Chairman — Now, unless there are other remarks, 

the Chair will rule that under the rule the resolution will 

go to the Executive Committee and be referred back to 

this convention. 

(Mr. Edwards here resumed the Chair.) 
Mr. John Lakderb, San Francisco: I would like to have that reso- 
hition read. 
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President Edwards then read the resolution offered by 
Mr. Meyers: 

Mb. Landehb— ladies and Gentlemen: Itesolutiwis aiid thinus 
of this kind, unless they are Fortified by a stronger furtitieatiuti than the 
mere resolution i^lf. remind me oF an 
incident that orrurred in the mininc town 
oF Sonora in this slate. In the early his- 
tory of this stale, when a preacher came 
along to deliver a sermon, the only refuge 
tor the preapjier was to clear out the gambl- 
ing house, the game for the time being was 
stopped. Well, the boys stood that for a 
Few months. Finally they came to a con- 
clusion that they would subscribe and put 
up a building and call it the Union Church, 
a church that could be occupied by any 
itinerant preacher that came along, and 
the faro game and the roulette game would 
not have to be dltturbed on that day. 
(Laughter.) After the building had been 
erected a delegation of the boys went into 
the building, and thev said, '" Now, this is fine. Bui there is something 
about the building that is lacking. ~It does not remind me uf the old 
church at home. There is nothing to OHivey the idea that this build- 
ing was dedicated For public worship." "Well. Bill, what would you 
suggest." Well, he scratched his head and said, "1 don't know, but 
it a board in the chancel of the church and paint on that 



will 

bring them back to their home days and their home liFe," So they 
selected a painter who had a periodical weakness For going off on a drunk, 
and they asked him to paint the Ten Commandments <Hi that board. 
He started in. He was a good sign painter, and he gut down to seven 
of them, and then went on a howling drunk. Li the meantime they 
had several preachers come along and there was the board with only 
seven commandments on it. They hunted up this painter and said. 
"Here, you're a nice fellow to go off on a drunk oeFore you have finished 
your job." "Why," he said "I finished the job, that s all right." So 
they dra)Ked him into the church and said. "Look here, you see those 
Commandments up there." "Yes." "Well, don't you know there 
are ten instead oF seven P" "Oh yes " he said,"I know that; but there 
is more there now than you fellows will keep." (Laughter.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that litUe story may be apropos of wliat I have 
to say with reference to the resolution. I would like to see tl^l resolu- 
tion, with an addition made to it; that it be suggested and recommended 
to every life organiiuition in this country that they pass that resolution 
fixing a penalty, and that penally shall be that it a member of that 



t 
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local urgiinization is caught tHLsling a policy. Ihat he is immediately 
dismissed from the organizaliun itself. In thai way you make your 
resolution to my mind universally elfeetive. and I therefore would 
su(9!est. Mr. Chairman, that In this bod^, if the resolution is parsed 
that it be accompanied by a recommendation. That is all Ihal vou can 
do, that each local a-ssooiation, wherever it may be looted, that any 
member of that local association caught twisting a policy forfeit his 
membership, and the faci that his membership has been forfeited be 
inblished to other organ izal ions, to let them know what kmd of a man 
I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Edwards— If there are no other remarks, 
as the hour is growing late. I will rule the oomtnu nidation 
be referred to the Executive Committee. We will now 
take up the regular order of business, which will be the 
recommendations of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Whittinoton^ — I want to make three or four announcements 
in regard to the entertainment of the day. 

Mr. Whiltington then announced the arrangements for 
the various entertainments,* including the luncheon for 
the ladies at the California Club, the automobile ride at 
the close of the afternoon session, the reception at the 
Chamber of Commerce in the evening, and the banquet 
at the Hotel Virginia Thursday night. 

In closing he said: 

May I at thb time. Mr. Chairman, present a gentleman to this Asso- 
ciation who is responsible for so much of the detail work that has been 
done about these arrangements? So many 

(leoplehave asked, "Where is Mr. Muma? 
Ve have heard so much of him, but we 
have not had the pleasure of grasping his 
hand." I want to say that Mr. Muma, 
as chairman of the Executive Committee, 
has been true and faithful to his duties, 
and you are enjoying to a very large extent 
the result of that faithful service which he 
has rendered to the association, the local 
associations, the California Associations and 
to'the National Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mtjma^ — Mr. Chairman, I^adies and 
Gentlemen: I think my friend, Mr. Whit- 
lington. has been too kind entirely. We 
have all worked together and worked hard 
to make this convention a success. Ifwe 
liave done anything that pleases you we are doubly pleased. We 
hojie you will all go down to the banquet, as that is the real event of 
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the convention. The speakers at that banquet are very prominent 
in the state of California. I want to mention especially ex-Mayor 
Phelan of San Francisco. If the banquet itself is not a sufficient reason, 
Mr. Phelan 's speech will be. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — I shall have to insist on the 
order of business, and have the Executive Committee 
make its recommendations, or entertain a motion that 
it be made the first order of business at the next session. 

Mr. Meyers — I should think it would be better to make it the first 
order of business at two o'clock. Many of us have engagements at 
one, and we have to rush it over, and I believe it would please the dele- 

rites here to have it made the first order of business at two o'clock, 
move then it be made special order of business at two o'clock. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Clark — I wish to offer two resolutions: 

Whereas, the whole nation is mourning the death of Grover 
Cleveland and paying tribute to his memorv as President and 
citizen, it is fittmg that life insurance men should express their 
deep appreciation of the special service that he has rendered 
to tnem and to the insuring public during the last three years 
of his life. 

Mr. Cleveland entered the life insurance business during 
the summer of 1905 as chairman of the voting trustees of the 
majority stock of the Equitable Life. In January, 1907, he 
also accepted the office of chairman and general counsel of the 
newly-formed Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
These were not nominal or honorary offices; they were on a 
normal business basis, with salary fully earned by the duties, 
responsibilities and correspondence to which Mr. Cleveland 
devoted most of his time and thought. Therein lies his unique 
service. 

When the life insurance crisis came on, instead of swelling 
the outside chorus of mistrust and unrest, this foremost citizen 
and publicist demonstrated his confidence and his wisdom by 
becoming a life insurance man himself and aiding real reform 
from within. That was indeed constructive statesmanship. 

By the force of his action and words he did more than any 
other to restrain panic-stricken policyholders from lapsing and 
for this alone there are many thousand families to call him 
blessed. 

His public utterances and his whole attitude have helped 
mightily to guide the menacing tide of insurance bills in many 
legislatures into sane and normal channels. 

And he also for all time set his own example as an object lesson 
that the life insurance business bears such fundamental re- 
lations to society and is so stamped with the nature of a public 
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trust as to make it the (Xie business that has yet been accepted 
as compatible with the dignity of former a President of the 
United states. 
Now therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, feeling deeply the loss of this true friend and leader, 
beg to offer our sincere symptathy to his sorrowing family and 
copies of this minute are directed to be to the sent press. 
Mr. M. L. Robinson — ^Mr. President, I move the immediate adop- 
tion of this resolution without reference to the Executive Committee, 
as a mark of respect to the late Grover Cleveland and as a mark of 
svmpathv with his widow and children. I move the immediate adop- 
tion of tnat resolution under a suspension of the rules. 

The resolution was then adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Clark — I present the following resolution, which under the 
rules should be referred to the Executive Committee: 

Whereas, the conditions brought ^bout by the unwise and 
rash legislation enacted in several states, especially New York, 
has not improved, and 

Whereas, such conditions have been clearly shown to be an 
injury to the public as well as to the agents, because of the great 
restrictions of the sale of life insurance, and the consequent 
curtailment of benefits that would have been derived there- 
from by those who should have had the protection, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, that we reaffirm the position taken by the con- 
vention of 1907 at Toronto respecting such laws, and urge our 
legislators of the several states having such unjustly restrictive 
laws on their statute books, to modify them in the interest 
of the whole people." 

President Edwards — The resolution will go to the 
Executive Committee. If there is no further business I 
will entertain a motion to adjourn. 

On motion the convention then adjourned until 2.30 
o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The fourth session of the convention was called to order 
at 2.30 p. m. by President Edwards. 

President Edwards — Gentlemen, the first order of 

business is the report of the Executive Committee by Mr. 

E. J. Clark. 

Mr. Clark — Mr. President the recommendations of the Executive 
Committee are mainly bound up in the new constitution and by-laws 
which is to be presented at this particular point for the consideration 
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of the convention. I believe there are no resolutions other than those 
involved. 

President Edwards — The Executive Committee re- 
port the revision of the constitution and by-laws originally 
adopted June 18, 1890, and reused as of this date. 

On motion of Mr. Meyers, seconded by Mr. Gregory, 
the convention then went into a committee of the whole 
on the revision of the constitution and by-laws. 

Mr. Clark read the following proposed articles, and 
upon motion of Mr. Clark, duly seconded, each article 
was unanimously adopted by the Association. 

Article I. — Name. 

The name of this organization shall be "National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters." 

Article II.— Object. 

The object of this association shall be to advance the best 
interests of the cause of true life insurance. 

Article III. — Membership. 

Section 1. — Admission. 

Any association of life insurance agents who write business 
for regular legal reserve companies shall be eligible to mem- 
bership, and may be elected tnereto upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, after making written application, 
submitting a copy of its constitution and by-laws for approval, 
agreeing to be bound by the constitution and by-laws of this 
association, and paying the annual dues; IVovided. tliat the 
constitution of any association so applying shall exclude from 
its membership the agents and other representatives of any com- 
pany which is not a regular legal reserve company as defined 
m this article. 

Section 2. — Regular Companies Defined. 

A regular legal reserve company, within the meaning of this 
constitution, is hereby defined 'to be one that is distinctively a 
legal reserve life insurance company, and which does not by any 
device of corporate form seek to evade accountability or supervi- 
sion; does not indulge in any "special contract'* or "stock- 
with-policy*' scheme as inducement to take insurance, and does 
not in any other way depart from the true old-line principle of a 
scientifically adequate standard of reserve, consisting of genuine 
assets, as recognized by the Actuarial Society of America. 

Section 3. — ^Expulsion. 

Any association which shall admit to its membership an 
agent or other representative of any company other than a regu- 
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lar legal reserve company as defined in this article, or shall take 
other action inconsistent with the object of this association or 
in breach of this constitution and by-laws, shall be liable to 
expulsion by a two-thirds vote of the delegations present at 
a regularly called meeting of the association ; provided that spe- 
cific charges shall have been filed with the secretary, considered 
by the Executive Committee or council thereof, and mailed 
sixty days before said meeting to the president and secretary of 
said accused association, which shall be entitled to full hearing, 
with counsel, before the association or committee thereof. 

Section 4. — ^Eligibility. 

No person may become an officer, a member of the Executive 
Committee or executive coimcil, or a delegate or alternate in 
the convention unless he be an agent, manager, or other worker 
for a regular legal reserve company, who is clearly identified 
with the agency field as distin^ished from the home office, 
and is a member of a local association belonging to the national 
body. Anyone becoming such officer, member, delegate or 
alternate, and ceasing to oe eligible as aforesaid, shall be dis- 
qualified therefrom. 

For due cause and upon like procedure as under Section 3 
hereof (except that thirty days* specific notice to the accused 
shall suffice) any officer or member of the Executive Com- 
mittee or executive council may be removed, or any person 
may be declared ineligible to become such officer or member or 
to become a delegate or alternate. 

Section 5. — Proviso. 

Nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to oblige 
a local association now belonging to the National body to ex- 
clude any member in ^ood standing; nor preclude any local 
association from admittmg others than agents to its own mem- 
bership, provided they are identified with regular legal reserve 
companies as herein defined. 

Section 6. — Roll of Local Officers and Members. 

Each local association shall each year, immediately after its 
annual meeting and again within thirty days after June 1st, 
send to the secTetary a correct roll of its officers and members 
on said dates, specifying their mail addresses, the companies 
they represent and in what capacity. Each association seeking 
admission shall furnish such roll with its application. 

Section 7. — Ex-l*residents. 

Each ex-president shall, so long as he is personally eligible 
under Section 4 above, be an ex-officio member of the Executive 
Committee and a delegate-at-large at all conventions, with 
the privilege of the floor and the right to vote with his local 
delegation, IVovided that any ex-president who is not per- 
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sonally eligible under Section 4 above shall be listed upon the 
roll as an nonorary ex-president. 

Ex-presidents elected prior to 1906 are life members of 
the Executive Committee and delegates-at-large at all conven- 
tions. 

Section 8. — Honorary Membership. 

This class of membership having been established June 18th, 
1890, by the election thereto of Chauncey M. Ransom, the father 
of the association movement, further election to such member- 
ship, shall be by imanimous vote, first of the Executive Com- 
mittee and then of the association. 

Article IV. — Conventions. 

Section 1.^ — Place and Time. 

At every annual convention the place of the next succeeding 
annual convention shall be decided by a majority vote on roll call 
of the delegations; or, failing such action at the convention, by 
a majority vote of the Executive Committee: The time there- 
of may be fixed by viva voce vote in like manner. Notice 
thereof shall be mailed by the secretary at least ninety days 
prior to the date so fixed to the secretary of each local associa- 
tion. 

A special convention may be called on thirty days ' like notice, ' 
by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Committee. No business 
shall be transacted at a special convention other than that speci- 
fied in said notice. 

Section 2. — ^Delegates. 

At all conventions each local association shall be entitled to 
be represented by five delegates and one additional delegate for 
every ten members in excess of twenty-five, exclusive of honor- 
ary members (and the Life Underwriters' Association of 
Canada shall be entitled to be represented by five delegates 
and one additional delegate for every forty members in excess 
of twenty-five). They may also have an equal number of 
alternates present, none of whom shall vote except in place 
of an absent delegate. Said delegates and alternates shall be 
accredited by proper credentials signed by its president and 
secretary. 

Section 3. — Quorum and Voting. 

The presence of one or more delegates from one-third of the 
local associations in good standing shall constitute a quorum 
at any convention. 

All questions when so demanded by two local delegations shall 
be decided by roll call of the delegations, each of which shall 
be entitled to one vote only, to be cast either as a unit or frac- 
tionally. 
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IVixies shall not be recognized or voted at any meeting of this 
association or a committee thereof. 

Article V. — Officers and Elections. 

Section 1. — Officers. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a president, 
three vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. They shall 
be annually elected by ballot, and shall hold office for one year or 
until their respective successors are elected and have accepted. 
Their duties snail be the same as are usual in similar organiza- 
tions. The secretary shall also be secretary of the Executive 
Committee and executive council, and shall receive a stated 
allowance for clerical assistance. 

Section 2. — Nominating Committee. 

At the annual convention the president shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee composed of one member from every 
local delegation present, each delegation being entitled to 
name its own member. Said committee shall nominate candi- 
dates for all the said offices and for all vacancies on the Executive 
Committee; but other nominations mav be made from the floor, 
if desired, after receiving the report of the committee. 

Section 3. — ^Vacancies. 
* A vacancy in any office or committee may be filled by the 
Executive Committee until the next annual convention, or by 
the executive council until the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article VI. — Executive Committee. 

Section 1 . — Representation . 

The Executive Committee shall include one regular member 
from each local association, elected for the term of three years 
(and the Life Underwriters* Association of Canada shall be 
represented by the chairman of its Executive Committee and 
two other members. Said two members to be elected for a 
term of three years). The secretary shall notify the secretary 
of each local association at least nmety davs before the con- 
vention at which the term of its member will expire; and said 
association may, over the signatures of its president and secre- 
tary, certify to him its choice of an eligible successor; which 
choice, if made, shall be accepted by the Nominating Committee 
and convention, unless overruled by a two-thirds vote of either 
lx)d^. In case of a vacancy otherwise occurring, the local asso- 
ciation or its delegation may make choice of a successor for 
the unexpired term. 

In case the regular member is absent from any meeting of 
the committee, anv association or its delegation may designate 
another of its eligible members to attend, and he shall be seated 
in said meeting as a member pro tern of the committee. The 
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accredited representative of a newly-elected association shall be 
immediately elected as a member of the committee. The 
president, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer and ex-presi- 
dents, if eligible, shall be members ex-officio of the committee. 
The committee shall elect its chairman annually at the first meet- 
ing after the annual convention. 

Section 2. — Classification. 

The elective members of the committee shall be kept divided 
into three classes of nearly equal number, with terms expiring 
in one, two and three years respectivelv, so that there shall 
be elected at each annual convention the members requisite 
to replace the entire class then expiring and also to fiU any 
vacancies in the other two classes. The representative of a 
newly-elected association shall be elected for such term as to 
place him in the class least in number. 

Section 3. — Powers and Duties. 

The Executive Committee shall have general power and 
authority to act for the association, subject to instruction or , 
action of the convention. It shall report to the annual conven- 
tion all actions and matters that should properly be recorded 
in the published proceedings of the association. 

Section 4. — Meetings. 

A mid-year meeting of the committee shall be held within 
the first six months of each calendar year and not less than 
four months before the next annual convention, at such time 
and place as the chairman may designate; notice of which 
shall Tbe mailed to the members at least thirty days prior there- 
to. A regular meeting shall be held within the two days pre- 
ceding each annual convention, and another within one day 
after said convention adjourns. 

Special meetings may be called by authority of the executive 
council, or by written request of seven members, and no busi- 
ness shall be transacted thereat other than specified in the 
notices mailed to members at least thirty days prior thereto. 

Section 5. — Quorum. 

At the mid-year meeting and special meetings fifteen mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. At meetings during, or within 
two days of, the convention session, ten members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Article VII. — Executive Council. 

Section 1. — Election. 

There shall be an executive coimcil composed of the presi- 
dent, secretary and chairman of the Executive Committee, ex- 
oflScio, and four other members to be elected by the Executive 
Committee from its own number, upon nomination by the 
president, at the meeting ne^t after the close of the annual 
convention. Each year two of said four members shall be 
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elected for the tenn of two years; provided that at the first elect- 
tion hereunder two members shall oe elected to serve for one year 
and two for the full term of two years. Such election shall be 
by secret ballot, which may not be dispensed with by imani- 
mous consent. A two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting shall be required to elect any nominee, failing which 
the president shall nominate another. 

Section 2. — Powers and Duties. 

When the convention or the Executive Committee is not in 
session, the executive council shall have general power and 
authority to act for the association, subject to instruction and 
approval of the convention or committee. It shall report to the 
Executive Committee all actions and matters that should 
properly be recorded in the minutes of said committee. A 
majority of the council shall constitute a quorum. 

The foregoing articles were adopted without discussion. 
Mr. Clark then read Article VIII as follows: 

Article VI n. — Finances. 

Section 1. — ^Annual Dues. 

Each local association shall pay as yearly dues, in advance, 
the sum of twenty dollars ($20.00) and two dollars ($2.00) addi- 
tional for each member belonging to it. on June 1st, in excess of 
ten, not counting honorary members. The secretary shall notify 
each association before said date* and failure to pay such dues 
by July 1st shall work a forfeiture of membership. Any 
newly-elected association shall pay proportionately for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year ending June 1st. The executive 
council may for good and sufficient cause remit the annual dues 
of any local association, or reinstate it upon payment of dues in 
default. 

Mr. Meyers — I move to amend that section by inserting the words 
"one dollar" in place of the words "two dollars" as the additional 
fee to be charged on every member in excess of ten. I think it is no 
more than fair to state to the Association that this matter was under 
discussion before the Executive Committee, and our Association took 
this stand, as it has done in the past. It is known that the additional 
one dollar is to cover the expense of the publication of Life Association 
News. We do not believe in the publication of Life Association News 
unless it manages to live by itself and not depend on compulsory sub- 
scription. Therefore I make this amendment. 

President Edwards — I wait for a second. This 
motion should be seconded in order that there may be 
a fair and frank discussion. 
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Mr. Muma, Los Angeles — I second the motion. 

Mr. Meyers — ^Mr. President, I have stated the ease. I do not 
think that I need state anything further. Life Association News was 
incorporated into our body some three years ago, with the understand- 
ing that it would be self-sustaining, not a part of any of the expense of 
the Association. It has come to a point now where we have but a few 
members as regular subscribers, and in order to make it so that each 
member is compelled to take it we raise their dues. I do not believe 
in the compulsory subscription idea, and that is why I make this motion, 
because if the News is to live, it ought to live on its own strength and 
body. It has been long enough in existence to do that. If it cannot 
do that, we ought not to be in the publishing business. 

Mr. Courtney — Mr. Chairman I would Uke to ask a question on 
this section. This excess charge of two dollars per capita on members 
of the local associations is only on the number in excess of ten as I 
understand it Am I right ? 

Mr. Clark — ^The old constitution that was in existence several 
years ago provided for twenty-five-dollar dues per anniun from an 
association, irrespective of number. That was understood to be for 
a membership of twenty-five or less. When the extension movement 
was inaugurated several years ago at Indianapolis, in order to give 
opportunity for smaller associations to be organized and join the Na- 
tional Association without making a hardship on the members, the 
constitution was amended so that an association of ten members could 
join by paying twenty dollars per annum. But that contemplates that 
every memoer in excess of ten should pay one dollar a year more. 

President Edwards — If you had twenty members 
you would only pay dues on twenty of two dollars each. 

Mr. Courtney — ^We would pay twenty dollars for the first ten and 
two dollars for each member in excess of ten. 

President Edwards — Correct. 

Mr. Clark — I would like to say a few words on the resolution of 
Mr. Meyers. We want to see this paper live. It is the only oflScial 
association organ that we have, and we hope by the adoption of this 
section of the by-laws to make a far more serviceable organ than Life 
Association News has ever been in the past. We hope that under more 
definite, regular and capable editorship and business management 
(I say this because I believe it has been understood that with the meager 
income the paper has had we have not been able to employ such talent 
as was required) and with the increased income, that we shall be en- 
abled to make this paper of a far more serviceable character to each 
member of our local associations than it has ever been before. I there- 
fore hope that Mr. Meyer's resolution will not prevail, but that the 
original by-law as recommended by the Executive Committee may be 
carried. I do not think that the cost will be excessive, and I am sure 
that the benefit to our membership will be worth the charge. 



I ASKIAL CONVENIIOS* 

-Mb. I. Walter Sammis. New York— With some regret I musl 
take issue with the dele^nte from Minneapolis. It is too perfedly 
absurd for (nnsidemtion to say that any 
business proposition is going to start itseu 
and maintain itself without requiring funds 
from somewhere. You cannot buy white 
paper, you cannot pay fur setting type, 
^u cannot pay for printmR. binding, mail- 
uig, WTa|>{iing, editorial ser\ices, advertis- 
ing soliciting jirinted paper to send your 
letters on, and such matters as that, with- 
out ha\ing some money. A man who would 
say any paper or any business could be 
started or maintained all by its on-ii little 
self must have been looking across the bar. 
It cannot be done. 

'. at St. Louis we got a lot of sub- 

ins; 1 think about fifteen hundred. 

h these and with the a^^cy cards the 

paper mas enabled to live for a vear. M the Toronto convention there 
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appeal made to the delegates either for a renewal of subscrip- 
tions or for new suliscriptions. 'Ilie matter was permitted to fall 
The paper was started at Ine beginning of this year year without a pub- 
lisher or an editor. Our president, who was and is chairman of the 
Editorial Committee, took full charge. There were various difficulties 
in the way last year, so that the paper did not make the progress that it 
should have made. But under his management the pawr has been 
quoted every single month — some of the articles in full — by various 
insurance ]>a|iers around the country; and please understand that this 
b not an uisuranoe p^per. It is an as-sociation paper, "Life Asso- 
ciation News," not "Life Insurance News," In other words, the paper 
has been read everywhere, and the people who appreciate most the 
stkdf that should go to the general agent and to field solidlors, the men 
who look for their subscriptions, etc from that cla.ss of people, have 
culled from it mattn that ls worth while, and have published it. Our 
paper has made its way. Our paper today is on a basis where not more 
than ¥300 a year is being lost. We have a subscription list of about 
700 and are sending out 8,750. Because oiu- second-class privilege 
is exhausted wc are putting postage stamps on the free copies. We are 
almost on a pa^ng basis now and have a fifteen-dollar-a-week man 
in charge soliciting advertisements. What can a fif teen -dollar-a- week 
man do? We would not have had him unless Mr, Edwards had paid 
for his services with his private checks. 

This Ls a paper that the As,sociatioD needs, that it can use for its own 
upbuilding, lor extension, with the help of every man who is an Asso- 
ciation member, and friends of yours w-ho are not Association membeis, 
but who ran. if they work properly, increase and benefit life insurance. 
I have kninvn men to carry the ><ews around ui their pockets until the 
edges were trn,»-ed. I hail one man tell me three stories lliat were in 
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there among the ** Hints to the Agents*' as his own ori^nal stuff, 
evolved from his own consciousness and experience, not Knowing I 
had read it in the paper. The paper is good. The paper is growing. 
Every man ought to have it. How are you going to make every man 
have it? By raising the dues, so that as he becomes a member of a 
local association he signs a subscription blank and becomes automatically 
a subscriber to the News. (Applause.) It should be in every sense 
the official organ. Now, we have not reached that point yet. There 
are various reasons why, that I need not go into now. It should and 
it will carry to all the members of all the local associations the conununi- 
cations of the president, the communications of the secretary, of the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and it will be something that 
will be placed before them every month, so that they will know all about 
what is going on, and no one will be able to say what has been said 
before, that there are a few men running this Association. It will 
collect the news. It will print it every month. Notice it now; it has 
more accounts of Association meetings than it ever had before. Every 
month a carefully prepared blank is sent to every secretary of every 
local association to be filled out, so that it does not even take a bit of 
intelligence for him to send the news of his organization. So we get 
the news of what is going on — ^the meetings that have been held, the 
speeches that were made, who was there, what kind of a time they had, 
what topics they discussed; so that reading a paper you can all be drawn 
closer together. You on the West Coast will Imow what we are doing 
on the East Coast, and we on the East Coast will know what you are doing 
on the West Coast, and the people in the North will know what the people 
in the South are doing, and vice versa. It is something that binds the 
Associations together. I want the paper to live. I cannot longer have 
any connection with it, but I want it to stand, because it is going to do 
Association work and help us all to be bigger, better and larger men, 
and to jnake a better working Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Clark — ^Mr. President, I merely wish at this time to supple- 
ment Mr. Sammis* remarks by stating that the reason why Life Asso- 
ciation News is not more than three nundred dollars in debt at this 
time is because Life Association News' editorial work has been managed 
by Mr. Sammis very largeW and most invaluably. He has been of the 
greatest assistance to the Editorial Conunittee. But we cannot expect 
the same service from Mr. Sammis hereafter to be gratuitously given 
to this paper that he has given during its formative period, as he now 
becomes the general agent of a company in Chicago, so that the paper 
must stand in the future, not on the grounds of charity, but on a prac- 
tical business basis. 

I could discuss this question for an hour, and give to you manv reasons 
not yet mentioned why Life Association News should continue and 
become a permanent and essential feature of the constantly broaden- 
ing work of this Association. I did cover this question in detail on 
IV&rch 27th last at the mid-year meeting in New York, and after very 
careful and thorough consideration the entire question of the continua- 
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tion of the News and the increase of our dues from one dollar to two 
dollars per capita, there was only one dissenting vote out of twenty- 
one members on the question of its continuance. 

Mr. Wood — ^I'hat is all we have now. 

Mr. Clark — I hope so. We had only one dissenting vote the other 
night at our Executive Committee meeting. 

Mr. Jackson — I just want to make an inquiry. I want to ask and 
have it stated by the Chair. Do I understand that this increase of dues 
means that the paper will be furnished to every member of each asso- 
ciation without an additional subscription fee? 

President Edwards — It does sir. That is the object 
and the only object and the only excuse, and it is provided 
in another section here that the secretary shall send to 
the National Association a full list of members and their 
addresses. 

The question was called for. 

Mr. Jackson — I should be opposed to the motion if we were to' be 
solicited to pay. 

Mr. Sammis — ^These subscriptions from the members of the Asso- 
ciation will place the paper in such a position that it will be able to solicit 
subscriptions from people who are not members of the Association, 
and so do a work of propaganda. 

Mr. Henry J. Powell, Louisville: It seems it has been discussed 
enough. Mr. Meyers simply wants to be put on record and be straight 
with nis own association. 

Mr. Meyers — Before the question is put, the statement by Mr. 
Powell is not wholly correct. Three or four years ago when this matter 
was brought up we protested against the paper, .stating we did not be- 
lieve it would oe a financial success in general. Our predictions have 
been found correct. Now we are still on the same record. It is true 
the paper is improving, because of a change in the last six or nine months 
and I nope if tne paper is continued by the Association that it will con- 
tinue to improve. But there is one other correction to be made. There 
were two dissenting votes last night. I had a pair. And so there 
was some encouragement. This matter has not been threshed out before 
the Association. 

Mr. Carroll — I never like to differ with my friend Meyers. I 
am the only man who eyer voted with Meyers at any meeting of this 
Association or the Executive Committee that I remember, and it is a 
very great grievance to me that I am compelled to differ with him now, 
but I want to say to the delegates here that what Mr. Clark says was 
absolutely correct. I do not recollect anybody voting with Meyers 
last night except Meyers. 

Mr. Meyers — ^How about Wilkes ? 

Mr. Wilkes — Oh, I voted with him because I represent, as some 
other men do, the whole association. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Carroll — I always believe in standing by the administration. 
We select for the president of this Association the best man that we 
can find in our membership. He generally is unanimously elected. 
When we elect him and he agrees to sacrifice his time and his money 
to give us his best services for one year, it seems as little as we can do 
to stand by him and back him up. This is a project that has his un- 

2 uglified endorsement. That is to say, he is in hearty accord with this 
liie Association News. The provision made here that this is to cost 
one dollar extra for every member gives us the News, which is certainly 
worth one dollar a year. We pay five dollars a year for many papers 
that are not in the class with this paper of ours. This is our own paper, 
and I want to say to you that this is the only thing that can be done 
at the present time to perpetuate and advance the cause of this great 
organization. Let us be big enough and broad enough to allow this 
resolution to go through and back up the great president of this Asso- 
ciation, who has done so much for us, and back up the Executive Com- 
mittee in the course which, with the exception of one vote, it deems 
wise to pursue for the benefit of the cause. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — The Chair desires the privilege 
of the house for a minute. Mr. Carroll has spoken very 
cordially regarding the president of the Association, but 
to be perfectly candid this paper was started two years 
ago at St. Louis. Twenty-four numbers have been 
issued. It was based upon the best judgment of Mr. 
Scovel, Mr. Plummer and Mr. Clark, and other men 
who had been most active and energetic and unselfish in 
the Association, and when I was elected to the presidency 
and took the work over, because the News was there, 
and because there was work to be done, it was done. 
Not that it was the pet object or scheme of the president 
now in oflSce, but I believe we have to consider this in 
a cold-blooded analytical way and not from a sentimental 
standpoint. The question is, shall this great Asso- 
ciation go without an oflScial organ among its thousands 
of members. Shall it place itself on the basis of a mere 
social organization, without considering the tie that binds 
us together and the immense interests which hang, as 
you may say, upon our acts and are ready for our con- 
sideration, which can only come before each of us through 
such a medium. The Chair has asked the privilege 
of making this statement, in order that it might be noted 
on the record. 
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The question is called for, and unless there is something 
else to be said, I will put it. All those in favor of Mr. 
Meyer's amendment that the dues be $1 instead of $2 
will say "aye." 

A viva voce vote was then had, and the motion to adopt 
the amendment was lost, Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Meyers 
alone voting **aye.*' 

President Edwards — The questions recurs on Mr. 
Clark's motion to adopt Section 1 of Article VIII regard- 
ing the annual dues. 

The question was then put and the motion to adopt 
Section 1 of Article VIII as read was unanimously carried. 

President Edwards — It seems to be carried unani- 
mously and I will therefor direct the secretary to record 
that it is a unanimous vote. 

The following articles were then read by Mr; Clark, 
and on motion of Mr. Clark, duly seconded, each section 
was adopted by the Association. 

Section 2. — Collection and Accounting. 

The treasurer shall collect the annual dues and all other 
funds of the Association, except such as the Executive Com- 
mittee or council may direct to be collected otherwise. He shall 
make no disbursement except upon the warrant of the presi- 
dent, secretary or chairman of the Executive Committee. He 
shall keep complete books of account, which shall be annually 
audited by a committee of two, appointed by the Executive 
Committee from among its members not belonging to the 
executive council. 

Section 3. — ^Appropriations. 

The executive council, subject to action of the convention 
or Executive Committee, shall immediately after the annual 
convention, fix limits to the various classes of expense that may 
be incurred during the ensuing year and in arranging for the 
next convention, which limits snail not be exceeded without 
express vote of the council, committee or convention. 

Article IX. — Amendments. 

Any proposed amendment to this constitution must be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee and may then be adopted, 
with or without alteration, by a two-thirds vote on roll-call of the 
delegations. 
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BY-LAWS 

Article I. — Order of Business. 

1. Called to order by president. (IVayer.) 

2. Roll call. 

3. President's address. 

4. Reading minutes of previous meeting. 

5. Report and recommendations of Executive Committee. 

6. Treasurer's report. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

9. Selection of time and place of next annual meeting. 
10. Election and installation of officers. 

Article II. — ^Reference to Executive Committee 

All propositions, resolutions, amendments to the constitu- 
tion or bv-laws and other new business, not being of a formal 
nature, shall be made in writing and referred to the Executive 
Committee without debate; provided that the convention may, 
on motion, either without sucn reference or without report there- 
on, take up for immediate consideration and action any such 
business, except an amendment to the constitution or by-laws. 

Article III.— Rules of Order and Debate 

The rules contained in "Roberts' Rules of Order" shall 
govern in all cases where they are applicable and not inconsistent 
with the constitution and by-laws or any standing or special 
rules reported and adopted by the Association. 

Article IV. — Amendments 

These by-laws may be suspended only for a specified purpose 
and by a two-thirds vote of the convention. They may be 
amended only in the manner provided by Article IX of the 
constitution. 

On motion of Mr. Meyers the committee rose, and the 
secretary reported to the convention that the committee 
of the whole recommended to the convention the adoption 
of the constitution and by-laws as read by Mr. Clark. 

On motion of Mr. Meyers the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted by the Association. 

Mr. Clark — ^That eml)odies the principal recommendations of the 
Executive Committee. We have, however, one additional recommenda- 
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tion which is a subsidiary one, and the way for which has been paved 
by the adoption of the constitution and by-laws, and that is the continu- 
ation of Life Association News by the Association on the basis of in- 
creased dues. 

President Edwards — What have you to report in 
that connection ? 

Mr. Clark — I have to report the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee to that effect. 

President Edwards — What is the specific motion? 

Mr. Clark — ^That Life Association News be continued under the 
direction of the executive council, which has now been established 
as i>er constitutional provisions (the Editorial Committee being abolished), 
and that the News oe supported by the National Association through 
the medium of increased dues. 

Mr. William Goldman, Oregon — I would like to have the pleasure 
of seconding that motion. 

President Edwards — The question is before you, and 
I think it well understood, that the Association is to con- 
tinue the publication of Life Association News as the 
oflScial organ of the Association, to be continued under 
the direction or auspices of the executive council provided 
under the constitution; that the Editorial Committee 
hitherto in charge be discharged, and that the expense of 
publication, etc., shall be borne by the Association from 
the income provided in the constitution. Are there any 
remarks ? (Cries of question.) All those in favor of 
adopting the resolutions of the Executive Committee will 
please say **aye;" contrary **no." It seems to be carried 
and is carried unanimously. 

The motion prevailed. 

President Edw^ards — Is there any other report by 
the Executive Committee, Mr. Clark ? 

Mr. Clark — Nothing else at this time. 

President Edwards — The next is an address bv a 
Californian prominent in life insurance work, close to it 
with his heart and with his eflForts, a neighbor to many 
of you, a friend to all of us. I take great pleasure in 
introducing Mr. John F. Roche, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Pacific Mutual. 



Mr. Hoche — Mr. President Indies and G^ntlfliien: 'Hi 

e recede from a hulorical evedl the clearer becomes our vL 

until a point is reached whence « 



I»rticipiints. blinded by prejudice and pas- 
sion, believed they were no;hting for their 
country, their families and their firesides; 
while we can now see that thej' were shed- 
ding their brothers' and their neighbors' 
blood tor the purpose of enabling an ad- 
mirer to win the ftivor of .some courtesan. 
Though we are not sufficiently far re- 
moved from the day iif the recent insurance 
revolution, brought down upon us by the 
Armstrong Investigation, to detennine the 
remote causes that led up to it, we are of 
the opinion that when we reach such point 
that all the details come within the circle of our vision we will learn that 
thU great upheaval was brought about and all this destruction was 
wrought probably fur the purpose of ad^'a^eing the personal ambition 
of some individual. 

We are, however, far enough removed from one of the lessc-r and side- 
revolutions to .see tiiat the desire of a small town to increase the volume 
of its assessable property forced the lite companies to withdraw from 
an inunense territory and deprived a great stale of a large income which 
it previouJfly enjoyed. 

And this Annstrong Investigating Committee, whose every word 
was repeated, and whose every action was minutely described, in every 
part of the country, what, in all the length of its sittings did it unearth ? 
Some juggling of figures, and juggling of figures in the sHj^tesl degree 
should not be tolerated, yet none so serious that the courts of law could 
find culpable: some nepotism, and all nepotism should be condemned, 
yet none more flagrant than perhaps exists in every hirge basiness in- 
stitution: and the tact that one company gave to its women employees, 
as part of their compensation, a mid-day luncheon which insured tbat 
cMnpany a full day's work, llie finannal strength or solvency of no 
company investigated was for a moment questioned, 'fhe ability of 
no company tu meet its future obligation.^ was brought into doubt. 
No company was shown to liave paid its claims other than promptly 
and dollar for dollar, and no company was paraded whose dividends 
to its policyholders had not been generous and thoroughly satisfactory. 
Indeed it seems uncanny, and to many as something aguin.st all the 
laws of finance, if not apiinst the laws of nature, that an institution 
y immense sums of death claims and surrender values immediately 
y become due, and afterwards return lo its persLitenl meml)ers 
at the end of a given period a large percentage of the money they have 
paid in, and in some in.stances rclnm all the money that has lieen |>aid 
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in together with three or foiir per cent, compound interest. And this 
is what has been done by life insurance companies for more than half 
a century in this country and for more than a century and a half in the 
older country of England. Yet in spite of the magnificent showing 
that the business of life insurance made, perforce indirectly, at the hands 
of its inquisitors (and the methods of no inquisition of mediaeval times 
could have been more unfair) the impression given abroad, because 
of the very bias with which the inquisition was conducted, was such 
that the pjolicyholders throughout the entire land came to believe that 
their life insurance policies were well-nigh worthless. Everybody con- 
nected with the business came to be looked upon with more or less 
suspicion, and representatives everywhere found themselves wasting 
their time and talents in endeavoring to correct misconceptions instead 
of securing signatures to applications. The members of the Spanish 
Inquisition would turn in their graves and hide their faces for cnagrin 
could they learn of the methods permitted in these modern times. The 
accused is not now allowed to speak in his own defense; neither is he 
permitted to call in witnesses nor to engage the services of counsel. 

The findings of the Armstrong Inquisition, as spread upon the statute 
books of the state, are in keeping with the methods used in the investi- 
gation. The committee, during its sittings, would allow nothing good 
to be said of the companies or companies' methods, and the sentence 
rendered brings punishment down not upon the heads of the offenders, 
if there were such, but upon the heads of the field representatives and 
upon the heads of the policvholders, neither of whom had any part 
in the sins that were said to have been committed. 

The work of the agent is made harder by the fact that the line of 
goods that lie now has to offer is limited. Before, he could sell partici- 
pating or non-participating insurance, whichever suited the taste of 
the buyer; now he must sell either all participating or all non-partici- 
pating insurance, and is therefore often unable to dispose of his goods, 
Decause he cannot cater to the likes of a **prospect." Before, the agents 
could solicit persons other than those classed as standard risks — ^persons 
who need protection above all others; now he must pass them by entirely, 
as provision for granting sub-standard insurance nas been overlooked. 
And, notwithstanding the fact that his line of goods is cut in half and 
that his field is limited, the compensation allowed on such business 
as he may secure has been greatly reduced. 

In former times, when the agent was supposed to have received 
great compensation for his work, because of the presumably large com- 
mission granted, he was scarcely able to make more than a fair living. 
Considerable length of time intervened between his sales, and the agent 
and his family must live meantime; besides, funds must be forthcoming 
for traveling and other expense incidental to the canvass of business. 
The effect of this restriction as to the kind of business that could be 
written, and effect of the reduction in compensation allowed, has been 
indeed disastrous to the agency forces of the companies. Fully tw^o- 
thirds of the life insurance solicitors have been forced out of the work 
and compelled to earn, by other means, the livelihood that has been 
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denied them by legal regulation in the sphere for which they were prob- 
abty best fitted. 

The policyholder read of the strange doings imputed to the officers 
of his company, and wondered accordingly. His friend, the agent, 
had told him that the kind of insurance he carried was the best obtain- 
able, that his company was the strongest and that its officers were above 
suspicion. Still tne rumors that reached this policyholder were such 
that could not be ignored, so he hunted up his friend, the agent, for an 
explanation, and, not finding the latter at his usual place of business, 
feared the worst and lapsed his policy. 

Were it not for the damage done and the distrust caused by the Arm- 
strong Investigation there would have been written during the last three 
years over a billion of life insiu*ance more than was written, and some 
hundred million dollars of old business that has lapsed during this same 
period would undoubtedly be now on the books. During the years 
1902-3-4 the business in force of the companies reporting to New York 
State increased by the great amomit of more, than $2,455,000,000; 
whereas during the years 1905-6-7 the business in force of these com- 
panies increased only by about $400,000,000. The results, therefore, 
of the last triennial period, as compared with the previous triennial 
period show a loss of more than $2,000,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Allowing an average of $2 000 a policy there are over 740,000 jjolicies 
less in force than there otherwise would have been; and, assuming an 
average premimn of $30 per $1,000 of insurance, thre is an annual 
amount of $60,000,000 (the greater part of which would be added to 
the aggregate wealth of the people) that is now being dissipated, for 
we know tnat the money paid for life insiu'ance is money that, generally 
speaking, is not otherwise saved at all. 

Thousands of wives, children, fathers, mothers and sisters are there- 
fore now without protection who otherwise might be left with a compe- 
tence on the death of the bread-winner of the family. And what have 
the legislators given the country in return for all this loss? Nothing 
but the assurance that the loss will be greater and that more and more 
people will be without life insurance protection than there would be 
had the Armstrong laws never been enacted. In 1904 the companies 
reporting to New York State issued new business to the amount oi more 
than $1,884,000,000, and in 1907 the companies reporting to the same 
state issued only $997,262,000 of new busmess, a little more than half 
the amount of new business written during the year just preceding the 
Armstrong Investigation. 

In all the recent agitation concerning life insurance and in all the 
actual and proposed legislation regarding it the main purpose and object 
of the business has been entirely lost sight of. From watching the fly 
on the axle the glories of the chariot have been overlooked. Much 
has been said of the expense companies have been put to in order to 
secure new business and in order to retain the old busmess on the books, 
but nowhere have the critics spoken of the laudable and ceaseless efforts 
made by the agents to spread the gospel of life insurance; nowhere 
have the aged fathers and mothers been counted who, because of insur- 
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ance, are able to pass their declining years in peace and comfort; and 
nowhere are the children mentioned who are kept together under home 
influence and educated and fashioned into good citizens because of the 
life insurance their fathers had carried. 

Gentlemen, were the expense of life insurance management twice 
as great as it was just prior to the investigation it would be more than 
cheap because of the great good it does. The more life insurance we 
have the fewer foundling and orphan asylums there will be and the 
fewer jails and penitentiaries. Poverty and ignorance are the curses 
of present economical and industrial conditions, and if life insurance 
has any purpose of existence at all it is the eradication of poverty and 
ignorance. 

All that the legislators have attempted to accomplish through des- 
tructive methods, namely the comparatively insignificant thing of 
slightly reducing the companies' expanse rate a few points, the com- 
panies themselves were effecting through constructive methods. From 
1899 to the end of 1904, the five greatest years in the history of life in- 
surance the companies reporting to New York State issued $8,117,000,000 
of new business and gained in force $3,766,000,000, and this ^eat work 
was done on a decreasing expense ratio. The gross managerial expense 
to total income dropped from about 20.0 per cent, in 1899 to about 
19.0 per cent, in 1904; a reduction of about 1 per cent, which meant 
that $4,000,000 more went into surplus during the year 1904 than would 
have gone had the expense ratio of 1899 held. And this in the year 
in which the greatest volume of new business was issued that was ever 
written within the period of twelve months, when the companies re- 
porting to New York wrote the tremendous amount of $1,884 000,000. 

The reduction in expense ratio to total income, as shown for the last 
three years, and pointed to with pride by the legislators, is not so much 
an inaication of expense saving as it is a sign of decadence. It is evi- 
dence only of the fact that comparatively little new business is being 
written. The business in force m companies reporting to New York 
December 31, 1906, was $10,616,000 000; on December 31, 1907, 
the business in force in the same companies reporting to New York 
was $10,404,000,000 a loss of $212,000,000, is the net result of the past 
year's work. 

Truly the great statesmen are those who correct abuses when they 
find them, but in so doing destroy none of the good attained, but rather 
add to it. An evidence of the fact that legislators are not all masters 
of the details of our business, is the attempt made to force the agent 
to pay for the professional service of the examining physician. Tlie 
medical examiner is employed by the company directly and for the 
purpose of conserving the interests of all the policyholders of the com- 
pany. The medical fees, therefore, and the inspection fees, which are 
expended for a like purpose, should be deducted from the mortality 
profits of the entire company and should not be charged at all in the 
cost of securing business. 

Following the enactment of the Armstrong laws came the uniform 
recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen, which recommendations 
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have lately, with more or less variation, been placed upon the statute 
books of some of the states, such as Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Illinois, Tennessee, West Virginia, Colorado and New Jer- 
sey. To the credit of the Committee of Fifteen, and to the credit of 
the general body of insurance commissioners which approved the com- 
mittee's report, the restrictions regarding expense limitation were not 
considered. 

They realized that companies paid no more for their new business 
than they were forced to pay by industrial conditions, and they realized 
also that an arbitrary reduction in the solicitors' compensation meant 
few or no solicitors, loss of business ,and curtailment of the beneficent 
work in which we are engaged. Moreover, their close association with 
the companies ' managers taught them that the companies were as anxious 
as the most radical reformer could be to reduce the cost of securing 
business; and, as men of affairs they knew that this great accomp- 
lishment so much to be desired could be effected only gradually if tne 
business as a whole was not to suffer. The Committee of Fifteen was 
better acquainted with insurance matters than were the legislators 
who framed the New York laws and therefore did not commit the un- 
pardonable sin charged to the latter. 

Many of the uniform recommendations must meet with the hearty 
approval of all right-minded insiuance men, and none more than our- 
selves would like to see them inscribed on the statute books of every 
state. All insurance managers, without exception, are unanimous in 
their approval of the recommendations which require that the funds 
of a company (which are trust funds) be accounted for, and we go further 
than the recommendation and say that no disbursement, however small, 
should be made imless voucher be given and placed on file, setting 
forth the amount of the outgo, and by whom received, and for what 

Surpose expended. We fully agree with the commissioners when they 
enounce all contributions to political parties. We discountenance 
and frown upon discriminations of all kinds when dealing with policy- 
holders, and believe that rigidly enforced laws prohibiting "aavisory 
board*' contracts, "agency" schemes and "special'* policies of all 
kinds would do much to remove the stain that unscrupulous promoters 
have lately placed on the fair name of life insurance. Misrepresenta- 
tions as to the kind of policies sold and as to the possible dividends 
that may be paid are never made by worthy representatives of our busi- 
ness, and unworthy representatives should not be tolerated. We also 
believe that the policy should set out the entire contract. 

There are, however, among these recommendations, some few re- 
garding the adoption of which we are not willing to second the commis- 
sions ' motion; and I am of the opinion that the commissioners themselves 
are not now as enthusiastic concerning the enactment of these particular 
recommendations as they previously professed themselves to oe. The 
late financial stringency has demonstrated beyond all manner of doubt 
that the recommendation regarding the amount of surplus that a com- 
pany may hold is not workable; did the life companies have on hand 
but the amount of surplus prescribed by the Contingent Reserve Fund 
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Recommendation many would have been technically insolvent on the 
thirty-first of December, last. We are not all agreed that an annual 
distribution of surplus is best; and, personally, I am of the opinion that 
distribution perioos of greater length tend to more ecjuitable treatment 
of the older policyholders whose policies earn the dividends. But in 
conjunction with a law compelling the annual distribution of dividends, 
and a law permitting the retention of a 5 per cent, surplus only, a law 
requiring companies to grant annual cash surrender values is a positive 
menace to the business. 

When Elizur Wright advocated the non-forfeiture provision now 
set forth in every company *s policies, and had such non-forfeiture 

E revision placed upon the statute books of the State of Massachusetts, 
e did much to make life insurance companies what they are today — 
the very bulwark of financial strength, against which depressions, panics 
and financial stringencies expend their forces in vain. Prior to the 
enactment of this law some companies gave little heed to the future 
and were content as long as they were able to pay their immediate 
claims, but Mr. Wright contended that such practice was not proper, 
that it was not in accordance with the principles of life insurance, and 
said that if the companies intended to keep faith with their policyholders 
and expected to meet their future obligations they must, from the begin- 
ning, make provision therefor by a reserve or sinking fund. 

He also held that as policyholders made over-payments during the 
earlier years of the policies' existence they should, on lapse, be given 
some return for those over-payments. Happily, Elizur Wright was 
thoroughly versed in the principles of life insurance, for he was probably 
the best actuary this country has produced, and in making his recom- 
mendation he aid not attempt to change the character of the business. 
The non -forfeiture provision ne advocated provides for surrender values 
in kind — ^paid-up life insurance and paid-up tenn insurance. 

K the recommendation of the Committee of Fifteen regarding 
annual cash surrender values be enacted by the legislators of all the 
states the character of our business will be entirely changed and in- 
stead of life insurance compwmies, whose very nature precludes failure, 
we shall have in their stead mere banking institutions whose solvency 
shall in time of panic be subject to the caprices and whims of fright- 
ened depositors. 

It is true that life insurance companies have granted annual cash 
surrender values imder the policies that they have been issuing during 
the past fifteen years and panics and financial stringencies have prevailed 
not against them. But it also must be rememjbered that during all 
these years and up to the present time companies were not compelled 
to distribute their surplus annually, nor were they limited to the amount 
of surplus prescribed m the Contingent Reserve Fund Recommendation. 
Had the recent financial stringency been allowed to run its course, 
had it not been checked just when it was, we know not what might have 
happened to our life companies protected as they were by great accum- 
ulations of surplus. As it was, the total outgo in some companies 
was greater than the total income, because of the demand for casn sur- 
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render values; and others, though their total disbursements were less 
than their total income, were compelled to dispose of securities in a 
falling market to procure the cash required to meet the demands of 
policyholders for loans. 

The effect of this recent financial disturbance upon the companies 
should be a lesson to us all, and it forecasts the evils that a great "panic" 
would bring down upon us were we operating under laws that limit 
the surplus to a small amount and compel the granting of annual cash 
surrender values on demand. 

Only ignorance of their inter-relation and effect or the belief that 

{)anics and financial stringencies were things of the past, could lead 
egislators to enact laws of such baleful tendencies. But "lean years*' 
wUl come upon us in the future, as they ever have in the past. Iiideed, 
some there are, versed in financial matters, who sav that under the present 
new currency law, or under some similar law that may replace it, we 
will have, because of the fact that our currency is made elastic, the 
greatest period of business expansion and consequent speculation that 
the world has ever known, and they further say that this period of excess 
prosperity will be followed by the wildest days of panics that mortal 
man ever saw. 

These recommendations relating to surplus and annual cash sur- 
render values, come home to you members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and to all loval life insurance representatives, 
closer than you probably realize. You have devoted many years to 
the upbuilding of the business you have now on your books, and to the 
creation of your present agencies. In days of discouragement, maybe 
of privation, you were ever buoyed up and driven to greater efforts 
by the thought that the little nucleus of business you were then gather- 
ing about you would in time become sufficient to keep your declining 
years from want, and would perhaps care for your families were you 
called to join the great majority before they were all able to care for 
themselves. 

Are you wilhng now to stand idly by and see laws written upon the 
statute books of the states and permit them to remain there, a constant 
menace to all your hopes ancl aspirations? This, gentlemen, is my 
message to you, and through you to the policyholders and to the legis- 
lators of your respective states: That the country- wide enactment 
of the recommendations relating to dividends, contingent reserve fund 
and annual cash surrender values would be more than the mere tempt- 
ing of fate — it would be an open invitation to disaster. 

The efifects of other recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen, 
to which exceptions must be taken, are more immediate and therefore 
more apparent. They propose, among other things, retroactive legis- 
lation — tne unmaking of contracts that were entirely legal when they 
were originally entered into; and they propose requu-ements which, if 
enacted into laws, will greatly increase the expenses of companies with- 
out returning compensating benefit to the policyholders. The opjx)- 
sition aroused to the enadinent of these recommendations did much 
to ward off legislation for a while in some of the states and to modify 
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the original recommendations in others. As the statutes now stand 
in the states that have recently passed laws regulating insurance they 
are far from being uniform. The companies had great difficulty, and 
were put to needless expense, in endeavoring to draft a set of policies 
that would comply with these conflicting laws. 

A participating policy written on the life of a citizen of Louisiana 
must provide that the dividends shall be declared annually and not 
otherwise. In a similar policy written on the life of a citizen of Minne- 
sota or North Dakota, for example, it should provide that dividends 
will be declared at not later than the end of the third policy year; but 
in participating policy issued in Tennessee the latter expression is not 
permissible — the policv there must say that dividends will be declared 
at the end of the third policy year. In Michigan, Tennessee and Min- 
nesota we cannot write an old-fashioned instalment policy in the old- 
fashioned and natural way; we cannot promise to pay $10,000 in twenty 
annual instalments of $500 each, but. strange to say. we may promise 
to pay $10,000 in twenty annual instalments of $650 each. Yet in both 
instances the insured receives full value and in proportion to the premium 
he pays. 

If a company doing business in the state of Illinois wishes to write 
an Endowment or Limited Payment policy (other than Twenty Pay- 
ment) on the preliminary term basis, it must insert in the policy a clause 
setting forth that portion of the premium required for the reserve and 
that portion which is set aside for first year's expenses. This require- 
ment, it seems to me, encourages rebating in the first year and invites 
twisting in the second and subsequent years. 

But it is with respect to first year's reserve that the laws of the various 
states are at sixes and sevens, are a hindrance to the formation of new 
companies, and a handicap to the small ones now in existence. Under 
a Twenty- Year Endowment policy, for example, the states of Michigan 
and Tennessee say that the first year's minimum mean reserve need 
not be greater than $4.32 per $1,000; New York State says the amount 
cannot be less than $28.30 per $1,000; Wisconsin thinks that $17.37 
per $1,000 is sufficient; Illinois wants $17.33; New Jersey declares 
that not less than $24.97 will do; and West Virginia and North Dakota 
will be each satisfied with $25.23. 

All which goes to show that we are still greatly in need of uniform 
legislation, but which will probably not be attained until insurance 
is classed as inter-state commerce subject to federal supervision, or at 
least until the insurance commissioners and legislators take into their 
councils, on equal footing, the active managers of the companies them- 
selves. 

Though the topic of insurance taxation may not come within the 
scope of the subject allotted to me, I would like, nevertheless, with your 

{)ermission, to say a few words concerning it. Indeed no matter re- 
ating to our business has of late been so widely discussed as has this 
subject of taxation. That this is so is due greatly to the stand taken 
by the broad-minded insurance commissioner of the State of Colorado, 
Mr. Rittenhouse. It has been pointed out that to levy a tax on insur- 
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ance is to place a tax on a tax. for the premium a man pays for his life 
insurance policy is a tax he voluntarily imposes upon himself for the 
purpose of protecting the state against ever having to care for his de- 
pendents. 

It has been shown that the immense sum of $10,000,000 is annually 
taken from the life insurance companies, and indirectly from the policy- 
holders, under the guise of tax of one kind or another, whereas probably 
one-fourth only of this sum is needed to provide for expense of state 
supervision; and it has been estimated ttiat if the companies could 
return to the policyholders the three-fourths of this $10,000,000 the state 
now receives, the dividends to policyholders would be considerably 
increased and the cost of life insurance accordingly decreased. All 
this, and more, has been pointed out, but the discussion has been as 
yet confined to insiu*ance circles and to the insurance press. The tax 
on premiums has been regularly collected meanwhile, and will continue 
to be collected until the matter is brought right home to the policy- 
holders themselves. 

Were all the companies (and this is a method that we intend to pro- 
pose to the managers of the other companies) to calculate their dividends 
annually without taking into expense account the amount of taxes paid 
to the various state departments, and would each company then send 
to each policyholder a statement setting forth the total amount of divi- 
dend earned on his policy and his share of the state's tax that he must 
pay, and therefore is deducted from his dividend, the question of insur- 
ance taxation would soon be settled for all time. 

Gentlemen, we have just passed through three of the dreariest years 
that ever fell to the lot of the representatives of any institution, religious 
or otherwise. Three years during which the principles and practices 
of our business were grossly misrepresented, our companies looked 
upon with really more than suspicion, and the motives of all our repre- 
sentatives questioned. But we are now at the break of brighter, pleas- 
anter and, let us hope, more prosperous days. The people generally 
know more about us and about our work than they previously did and 
what the^ have learned concerning us and our companies will make 
it the easier for us to do business in the future. The public press which, 
without malice, I believe, did much to make our lot harder, now sees 
us and our companies in a different light from what it previously did, 
and will hereafter be our staunchest ally in promoting proper legislation 
and in educating the people up to the need of life insurance. 

We do not shun puolicity, we invite it; nor do we ask to be let alone. 
But we do not want the very character and nature of our business 
changed and made over into something it is not. From our lawmakers 
we ask for a square deal onlv, and obtaining that we will change the 
very complexion of the world, we will re-adjust the present economic 
and industrial conditions that are so much awry, we will eradicate poverty 
and with it ignorance and crime, we will stamp out disease and extend 
the span of Ufe; in a word, we will bring to pass the conditions so beauti- 
fully portrayed by the poets as existing in their land of Utopia. (Applause) 

Mr. Clark — I wish to move on behalf of the Association a vote 
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expressins our great appreciafion of thLi mosl valuable and inslractive 
pa|>er of Mr. Roche's and would request that the vote be a riaing one. 
The niotiott was seconded by Secretary Waite and 
unanimously adopted. 

Mk. Roche — Mr. Chainnan, I^adies and Gentlemeu: I thank 
you veiy much. (Applau,se,) 

Mr, Dwiquins— Mr. Chainnan: In the address we ha\"e iiisl listened 
tu Mr. Koche has held up to us one of the saddest pictures I have ever 
looked upon. Hurbg Ine last three years I have been in the habit 
of considering myself the victim of this unwise leRisUxlion. Indies 
and Gentlemen, since lislenin); lo Mr. Roche I have ceased to be sorry 
for myself. My sorrow and sympathy go out to those thousands of 
huslwnds who, because of this legislation will not be made better hus- 
bands by the blessing; of life insurance; to the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of wives who will not be made more huipy and contented 
wives and whose widowhood will not be blessed by life insurance. And 
most of all my heart goes out. I..adies and Gentlemen, lo those mil- 
lions of children whose faces will never shine with the intelligent look 
of educatbn. 



Gentleanen, this paper has been a revelation to me. and it has put 
"' . And 1 hope J mi n f i .1 -nn i 1 

nd the city of I. ^ ^_ . 

tory thoroughly determined to do what little I can in addition to what 



n my mettle. And 1 hope you will all feel as I do. When I leave 
this convention and the city of L<e Angeles I shall go back to my terri- 



I have done to rub out this picture and put conditions where they w 
before they were disturbed by the hand tnat should have been wilnhekl, 
{Applause.) 
Mr. E. II. L. Gbegoht, San Francisco— Mr. I'resident: ' 



of the members of this Association, par- 
ticularly those eneaged in the business of 
life insurance in the West. 

In explanation of the resolution which 
I wL^ih to introduce, I may say that we in 
California, I think in common with the 
representatives of the life companies in the 
West generally are up against a proposition, 
the practical reccmmendation on the jiart 
of our banks all through the country and 
in the cities of assessment insurance organ- 
iaitions, one at least and possibly more, 
that are not of a staple nature, and the 
recommendation or endorsement of this 
association is made by the banks acting 
as a depository for the payment of the 
;nt dues, and by the indirect advertising of^ Ine association 
through a notice, usually a little metal tac, hanging m the bwik, calling 
~" '—n to the fact that (hey act as Ihe (lepository for these institutions. 
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One of these organizations that I refer to is the Banker's Life Associa- 
tion of Iowa. I do not know to what extent you are troubled with 
the representatives or representation of the association by the banks 
in the East, but in California and in a number of western states they 
write an enormous amount of business, largely through the fact that 
the public believe them to l)e endorsed by the bank, the best banks 
that we have. I understand that an arrangement exists for the pro- 
duction of new business for one organization by payment of commis- 
sion to the officers and to the clerks in the^ bank, and not only do I refer 
to this one particular organization but to similar organizations. Now, 
in order that we may be relieved of this condition in the West, where it 
exists, I would like to introduce a resolution : 

"Whereas it is the custom of many banks to place them- 
selves before the public by display advertising ancl solicitation 
as endorsing assessment and irresjx^nsible life associations by 
acting as their agents and collectors, and thus creating for such 
associations a fallacious responsible standing; therefor be it 

Resolved, that the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
because it believes it has a duty to perform to the public, by this 
resolution, places itself upon record as condemning this i)ractice 
and asks as a body that local associations everywhere make 
special and earnest effort to eradicate it. on the ground that 
it is pernicious and injurious to both legitimate life insurance 
and the public at large. 

President Edwards — You have heard the resolution, 
which under the rules will go to the Executive Committee 
and be made a matter for the next report. Are there any 
other matters to be brought up ? The secretary will now 
read the names of the Nominating Committee. 

The secretary then read the following list of members 
of the Nominating Committee: 

Cleveland, O. W. (Carpenter. 

Utah, A. G. Allen. 

St. Louis. W. H. Herrick. 

Connecticut, Wm. Tolman. 

San Francisco, E. H. I^. Grc'orv. 

Los Angeles, C. S. Mon'.fyomcry. 

Baltimore, E. J. Clark. 

New York, Ij. Walter Sarnmi*. 

Minneapolis, J. E. Meyers. 

Minnesota, L. D. Wilkes. 

Arkansas, L. B. Ijeii^h. 

Buffalo, Frank W. Tracy. 

Chicago, T. L. Fanslor. 

Colorado, G. A. Nevvkirk. 

Detroit, Will A. Waite. 
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Grand Rapids, A. H. Pratt, 

Northern Indiana, C. W. Orr. 

Kansas City, C. C. Courtney. 

Louisville, J. H. Johnson. 

New Engfland Women, IVIrs. Florence E. Shaal. 

Philadelphia, Wm. G. Carroll. 

Pittsburgh, Wm. M. Wood. 

Oregon, Wm. Goldman. 

President Edwards? — The members of the Executive 
Committee, class of 1911, replacing those whose terms 
have expired will now be read by the secretary. 

Secretary W^aite — These names have been given to 
me by the associations. 

Atlanta, Ga., R. F. Shedden, Mutual Life, succeeding J. R. Nutting. 

Birmingham, Ala., W. J. Cameron, Washington Life (no change). 

Des Moines, la., John A. Fleming. Mutual Life, succeeding Chas. B. 
Van Slyke. 

Detroit, Mich., William Van Sickle. Home Life (no change). 

Fort Wayne, Lid., C. W. Orr (no change). 

Grand Kapids, Mich., A. H. I*ratt, ^tna, succeeding H. Wibert 
Spence. 

Kansas City, Mo., C. C. Courtney, Mutual Benefit, succeeding F. L. 
Chesney. 

Louisville, Ky., Henry J. Powell Equitable (no change). 

Manchester, N. H., Arthur W. Childs, Travelers, succeeding J. A. 
Wellman. 

Omaha, Neb., Chas. E. Ady (no change). 

Peoria. 111., George L. Root (no change). 

Port Huron, Mich., R. S. Campbell (no change). 

Pittsburgh. Pa., William M. Wood (no change). 

St. Paul. Minn., L. D. Wilkes, Equitable (no change). 

St. Louis. Mo., W. H. Herrick. 

New England Women's, Mrs. F. E. Shaal (no change). 

Toledo, O., Thos. J. Stewart (no change). 

Rochester, N. Y., B. G. Bennett, Northwestern Mutual, succeeding 
E. R. Putnam. 

New Associations to Have Member on Executive Committee: 

Burlington, Vt., . 

Kansas, C. A. Moore, Topeka, Kans. 

Louisiana, Frank L. Levy, Equitable, New Orleans. 

President Edwards — It is proper that some one 
should move that those be formally approved I think. 
Mr. Jackson — I move that they be formally approved. 
The motion was seconded and prevailed, after which 
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a resolution offered by George Olmsted relative to the 
Armstrong law was read by Secretary Waite and by con- 
sent was later on merged in another resolution. 

President Edwards — There is present with us today 
a lady who waa the happy reason tor having the conven- 
tion here, the charming woman who cast the deciding 
vote for Los Angeles. (Applause.) And thus it is de- 
cidedly appropriate that we should welcome Mrs. Shaal 
here in our convention, and I take the greatest pleasure 
not in introducing but in presenting to the delegation 
and to the guests and to the ladies who so graciously look 
down upon us in benediction and smiles, our dear fellow- 
member, Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, president of the New- 
England Women's Association. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Sh.*ai,— Mr. President, I.otlies and Gentlanen; Ever since I 
left the Grand Canyon 1 have heard very little except about the City 
of the Angels. I can assure you that I 
have not for the last twenty-four hours 
thought this was really the City of tHe 
Angela. 1 have had an address on mind 
constantly. It seems the most uncom- 
fortable place for me that I have ever 
been in m^ life, but 1 can assure you after 
the next hfleen minutes I will be just as 
happy tu be in the City of the Anj^ls as 
the rest of our guests. 

I am very sure most of you will be dis- 
appointed by my address. It is really the 
first time that 1 ever stood before such a 
body of men. When your president, Mr. 
Edwards wrote and invited me to speak 
on "Life Insurance for Women and by 
Women" my reply was "I am sure the 
heat mus'. have affected your brain , " but « hen he .said, " do it for my 
sake," how could I refuse? (Laughter.) I have been in the haliif 
of addressing women and it has beea a sort of a heart-to-heart talk. 
I don't like to read papras, because I think everything you have to say 
should come from the neart and not be prepared. So If I do not read 
this as well as you think I ought, I trust ^ou will pardon me. 

The Gennan idealist, Heine, once said, "In reading history, when 
any great event impresses me, I feel as though I would like to see the 
woman behind it, as the secret incentive." 

At a later ilay, Ruskin voiced the same thought when he said, " There 
is not a war in Uie world, no, nor an injustice, but you women are answer- 
able for it: not in that you have provoked, but in that you have not 
hindered." 
These great thinkers are right in their estimate of woman's power. 
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Probably there has been no more potent factor in the civilization of the 
world, than the rightly used influence of woman. Through all ages 
sociallj^, and politically, she has been, as Heine phrased it, "The secret 
incentive bacK of every great historical event.*' But it is not until 
within the last quarter of a century that she has become a force in the 
economic world. 

Where once by her arts and blandishments a woman held the great 
Roman Empire at her feet, or knights rode forth to conquer wearing 
their lady's colors on their shields, now woman stands shoulder to 
shoulder with man, and bears her own part in the great battles of life, 
as wisely and nobly as the "Lords of Creation" whom she formerly 
often led by seeming to serve. 

Woman is no longer man's plaything, a "clinging vine," or the 
"weaker sex." She has become his help-meet and comrade in all 
high and vast endeavor. In the business world, life insurance touches 
the apex of unselfishness, hope, forethought, and provident love of 
mankind, and woman is man's co-worker. 

The exigencies of life have thrown multitudes of women on their 
own resoiu*ces. A commercialized age has forced them into the arena 
of public and mercantile life, and they are to be taken into account 
as important factors in the labor markets of the world. There is scarcely 
an industry or profession in which they have not made an honorable 
place for themselves. It may almost be said that woman 's opportunity 
to earn money is limited only by her ambition, her skill, her industry, 
and her needs. 

Women have entered the insurance field to stay. They cannot be 
eliminated. They belong to the vanguard of modem civilization, than 
which nothing is more interesting, and nothing more complex. They 
bring to their task the subtle sympathy, the quick perception, and the 
enthusiasm, that belongs to their sex; for it takes belief, earnestness, 
enthusiasm, and warm, human personality to sell insurance. — but 
above all, love for the work. Without that no man or woman can make 
a great success. In fact, any vocation becomes "dull, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable," if one has no love for it, or interest in it. 

Life insurance has not only lightened the burdens of woman's life 
by lessening her fear of the future, but it has opened wide a new oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of her varied abilities. Nowhere outside the 
home does she find a nobler field for the use of her life energies and 
sympathies, because this task makes for the bettering and greater 
stability of the home. Her business as writer of life insurance is really 
one of home-keeping. No finer employment can be found. It is far 
removed from the drudgery or enervating routine of much that hitherto 
has been classed as distinctively woman's work. She will not often 
toil at cross purposes with her aptitude in its prosecution. Her natural 
trend in common with the artist, the student, the inventor, the scientist, 
the literary writer, to widen human sympathies and interests will find 
plenty of scope and satisfaction in the insurance field. 

Men usually seek a career for its own sake, as a law of their life, of 
their manhood, woman from ambition, or from necessity. This 
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is not surprising. Women have had no help, no stimulus no induce- 
ments in this direction; instead, all sorts of obstacles the opposition 
above all of public opinion. Yet it is just as much a woman s right 
to work out her life to. build] character, as it is that of man. And by 
the sheer force of her ability and adaptability, she has proved this, 
and entered all the avenues of professional, financial, and industrial 
life, that once were man*s exclusive domain. Small wonder that this 
is called the "Woman's Erii." 

Until within the last ten years, insiu*ance companies have regarded 
women applicants for insiu*ance with small favor, and they were accepted 
only witn various restrictions and larjrely increased premiums. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that they are equally as good risks as 
men, and in some companies all these restrictions have been withdrawn, 
and women are accepted on exactly the same terms as men, and they 
can be written for any pNolicy issued by the company, lliere are other 
companies that are still in the Dark Ages of life insurance history, and 
have not yet learned or do not believe in, the emancipation of woman. 
Since the woman life underwriter has entered the field, women have 
been taught, and are learning to appreciate, the value of life insurance, 
not only as a protection, but as a means of compulsory saving, and a 
conservative investment. 

The American woman is proverbially improvident. She has none 
of the thrift of her Scotch and French sisters, and unless there is an in- 
centive to lay aside something for the future, the salaried and profes- 
sional woman are apt to live up to their income without a thought of 
the years when their services may be less desirable, and their resources 
consequently much reduced. Other women who have independent 
incomes are the easy prey to all sorts of financial schemes, that promise 
large returns in dividends, but prove to be only a quick and complete 
absorbent of their present capital, with no returns. How many women 
are in the Old Ladies' Home today because they have put their hard- 
earned saving into such investments? To such as these the woman 
writer of life insurance has come as a real protector, on the one hand 
from thoughtless improvidence, on the other from the unscrupulous 
promoter. 

As these words suggest, professional and salaried w^omen, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, nurses, stenographers, milliners and dressmakers, 
and all the varied forms of business women are the most promising 
prospects for the woman life insurance underwriter. Besides these, 
the woman of wealth is learning there is no better way to bestow her 
benefactions, while the successful author, the world-renowned prima 
donna, and the brilliant dramatic star, have found insurance policies 
the best means of curbing too great a prodigality and extravagance. 

The amount of insurance carried by salaried women is from one to 
five and ten thousand. Women with large incomes carry all the way 
from fifty thousand to half a million. The endowment policy is the 
form almost exclusively written for women, so it can plainly be seen 
by whom the recent reduction in commissions would be most felt, 
and also to whom the New York gubernatorial veto came as a heavy 
blow. 
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With the large foresight and ready acceptance of new conditions 
and ideas, that somehow suggest the resistless sweep of her broad prairies, 
and the glorious height of her majestic mountains, insurance seems to 
have found greater favor with the Western woiQan, than with her sisters 
of the more conservative East. We find that California, with the same 
lavish prodigality that has given us so roval a welcome, carries the 
largest amount of insurance on the lives Ci women of any state in the 
Union, and it also has the honor of claimiug the most heavily insured 
woman. Missouri follows a close second. The women of the East 
must not long permit this record to go im challenged. 

As we have shown, the woman life insurance underwriter has the 
whole world of women at her command, and when we leam it is esti- 
mated that only twenty in every hundred men are insured, and the pro- 
portion of women is not one-tenth of this number, we realize what a 
rich field is waiting for these workers. Never before has life insurance 
been so well understood; never has it been so readily accepted, and 
the woman insurance agent is beginning to receive the respect and honor 
that is her due. 

Now we ask, "What manner of person is this new *W^oman Errant,' 
who is going out to wage battle for the defense of womanhood against 
her own improvidence?" 

To begin with, she Is not so very new. She has been in the field 
twenty years or so. But nobody called her, or thought of her, as a 
"Woman Errant." but she was spoken of as "that Insurance W^oman," 
with a very scornful inflection on the words. Well, "that Insurance 
W^oman" slowly multiplied herself by ones, and twos, and threes, and 
she and her multiples got to themselves bank accounts, some larger, 
some smaller, and they were so successful, and seemed so happy and 
independent, that other women began to take notice, and they no longer 
thought of them so scornfully, and many came to sit at their feet and 
leam the secret of their success, and newspaper reporters wanted to 
\iTite them up, and investors wished to relieve them of their money. 
So, the whole world bows down and honors the successful woman. 

\Vhat are the qualifications that have made for this success in the 
woman life insurance miderwriter ? First of all, she must be a w^omanly 
woman, never for an instant forgetting the dignity due to her woman- 
hood, absolutely honest m all her dealings, and reliable in all her state- 
ments and representations. She must have a high ideal of her vocation, 
— beHeve in it as a beneficent work, something nobler than a mere 
means of money getting. She must be loyal to the company she rep- 
resents, considering its interests. She must be loyal to her policyholders 
and their needs. Must thoroughly understand the contracts she pre- 
sents, and be able to explain them clearly and intelligently. She must 
have tact, a pleasing personality, courage, persistency, and initiative; 
must be wide-awake, alert, quick to think and to act, Tiith a forceful 
way of presenting her arguments that will convince her listeners that 
she herself knows and beheves what she is saying. 

This seems like a formidable array of qualifications, but when one 
stops to consider, they are all possessed in greater or less degree by most 
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women, and are easily developed. One cannot master any business 
or profession in a week or a month, and in the insurance business the 
apt pupil is constantly discovering new possibilities in herself and in 
her vocation, that make it a continual means of growth and ad\'ance- 
ment. There are two things that are absolutely indispensable to the 
highest success in the insurance field; belief in the beneficence and im- 
portance of her work and love for it. If she does not believe with her 
whole heart that the thing she is presenting is what the other needs, 
she can never make that other l)elieve it. 

Any well educated woman of good presence should be able to succeed 
in this noble calling, for it requires no capital but the characteristics 
with which nature has endowed her, plus the ability for i)ersistent, 
systematic work, and the buoyancy that will not "strike sail* to disap- 
pointments and failures. For as Longfellow has so well said, 



"Defeat may be victory in disguise. 
The longest ebb is the turn of 'the tide. 



»» 



and failures and defeat must sometime be her portion as well as success. 
Everybody admires the stern, determined doer, who smiles at disappoint- 
ments, and turns defeats into victories, simply by refusing to be defeated. 
Such an one cannot fail to succeed. 

All over the United States women are making brilliant successes as 
life insurance underwriters, as incomes all the way from one to ten thous- 
and a year will attest. They are college graduates, professional women, 
teachers, social leaders, all sorts and conditions of women, in fact. 
They are finding this a most attractive business because of the induce- 
ments it offers of greater freedom, the op}x>rtunity for mental growth 
and development, the keen pleasure of meeting and convincing an oppo- 
nent, of coming in contact with such varied personalities and with quick 
perception adapting oneself to each. Here m the busy, bustling, hum- 
drum walks of every-day life, one can feel the joy of the victor who has 
met and conquered a worthy opponent in a noble cause. 

Someone has said that, "Next to the Christian ministry, there is no 
nobler calling than that of Ufe insurance." I believe this and am 
proud to represent such a calling. I like that expressive word calling, 
for I do believe some people are called to take up this vocation as surely 
as any clergyman ever heard the divine "call" to his sacred oflSce. 
Emerson says, "The talent is the call." 

My hope is that more women will hear the "call" of this especial 
talent, and go out to the noble work of teaching her sister woman how 
to preserve her freedom and independence and loving helpfulness. 
For by thoughtful foresight she can surround old age with every care 
and comfort, perchance provide some younger brother or sister with 
the longed-for college education; fulfill her own desire for the broaden- 
ing experience of travel, or secure a competence that will give her later 
years added usefulness and dignity. 

In this age of "Frenzied Finance," when fortunes are made and lost 
in a day; when the reckless race of money-getting, and the fierce com- 
petition to win, take no thought of those who are swept aside and utterly 
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defeated, one is proud to represent a financial institution, greater by 
far than the banking systems, whose business it is to conserve and 
strengthen the financial interests of the world, instead of to destroy. 

Mr. Wilkes— Mr. Chairman: We boys who fonn the picket line 
of safety and the cordon of defense around this little woman, love, honor 
and respect her. (Applause.) We love her because we know her 
character. We honor ner because she is as great a success as any "male 
man *' who stands upon the floor. (Laughter.) We respect her because 
we know that with all her ability as a business woman she is a beauti- 
ful wife, a loving mother and a benefactor of her own home. (Applause.) 
Where shall we find a greater trinity than the words "Wife, mother, 
woman." 

Now, Mr. President and Gentlemen, I move you that it is the sense 
of this convention that the secretary be authorized to have properly 
engrossed and sent to Mrs. Shaal a vote of thanks of this entire conven- 
tion, not only for her graciousness in coming here, but for the great 
ability she has shown in the paper she has presented to your convention. 

Mr. Henry J. Powell — ^I desire to most heartily second Mr. Wilkes* 
resolution. 

Mr. Whittington — Mr. President it is with great pleasure that 
I speak, not for myself, but for the California i^ociations, when I 
say we heartily support the motion. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — Without putting the question, 
I will ask the delegates to please rise in expression of 
their support of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote, and the convention led by Col. Waite- sang **For 
She's a Jolly Good Fellow." 

There being no further business, the convention ad- 
journed until 10 a. m. the following morning. 

THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 

MORNING SESSION 

The fifth session of the convention was called to order 
at 10 o'clock a. m. by President Edwards. 

President Edwards — It is a matter of congratulation 
that we have this morning with us Professor Henry Morse 
Stephens, professor of history in the University of Cali- 
fornia, who, like so many Englishmen, have done much 
to make California what it is, added to it the wealth of 
their citizenship, their ability and their interest in civic 
affairs. Professor Morse Stephens is an Oxford man. 
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latterly of Cornell University and now one of the blossoms 
that flourish on the fair soil of this western commonwealth. 
Professor Stephens will address us on the subject of 
** State Insurance from a Historian's Point of View." 
I have great pleasure in presenting Prof. Stephens. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Professor Stephens was greeted by the college yell 
of the University of California, given by the members of 
the California delegation. 

Prof. Stephens — Ladies and Gentlemen and Former Students of 
the University of California: I feel that part of the advantage that 
comes to me as a professor in a state university is the privilege of 
addressing a gathering such as this. Not so very many years ago there 
was an idea among all business men that all professors were necessarily 
absolutely unfit to deal with business questions, while, I am afraid 
there was a similar attitude among university professors, that no 
business man could take the smallest interest in the matters in 
which they were concerned. 

It is, I think, one of the causes of triumph of our western institutions of 
learning that among them we do find a greater sympathy between the 
professional and business classes and the academic class as a whole 
than exists elsewhere, and may I add, in order to conclude my in- 
troduction, that I think it is one of the happy results of the existence 
of that great experiment in education, the state university, that this 
thing should exist particularly here in the West. Professors of the 
state universities do not draw their salaries from the liberality of indi- 
viduals, from corporations, or, as is the case in England, from long 
dead-and-gone pious benefactors. They draw their salaries and owe 
their responsibilities directly to the tax payers of the state. They 
therefore feel it is part of tneir business to take an interest in every- 
thing in which the state itself takes an interest. And. allow me to 
say, Mr. President and Grentlemen, that I do not believe that this meet- 
ing of yours here in California could be or should be considered com- 
plete without some recognition of it by the University of California and 
some recognition of the University of California by it. (Applause.) 

The state university has many men more suited than myself to address 
you, as far as technical information is concerned. The wqrk of insur- 
ance that is done in the state university by my colleagues. Prof. Whit- 
ney, is, I believe, recognized as up to the proper standard. But your 
committee on speakers preferred to ask for my services, and, as I have 
said, I am always delighted as a professor in a state university to meet 
any call that the State of California may make upon such powers as I 
possess. 

Now, being a professor of history and not a professor of insurance, 
I told the committee that waited upon me that 1 could not and would 
not deal in any way with either existing movements toward recognition 
of state insurance, nor would I deal with anv matters that have come 
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up within the last twenty or thirty years. All of you know that the 
outcome of the idea of state insurance has showTi itself conspicuously 
in the system that exists in the German Empire, in the extraodinary 
develonment that has taken place in New Zealand, and last of all in 
the old age pension system tnat has just been established in England. 
These things in their different degrees are symptomatic of a movement 
that has been going on for several centuries, and a professor of history 
Ls far more interested in noting the outcome of several centuries than he 
is in the precise movement of ten years ago, of five vears ago or of one 
year. And what I propose to speak upon, with the consent of your 
committee, is upon the phase that these movements of the last few years, 
such as the great movement toward state insurance in the Gennan Em- 
pire, the movement in New Zealand, and last of all this movement in 
Great Britain, are the inevitable outcome of a process that lias been 
going on for some centuries. And I propose with vour permission to 
point out to you when it was that the state first made itself responsible 
for the problem of poverty; how it was that the state first began to deal 
with the question of trying to abolish poverty, and above all when it 
was that great change occurred which recognized the duty of caring 
for the whole economic pros|)erity of a people as of even greater import- 
ance than the mere arrangement of political constitutions. 

You are perhaps aware that in tne writing and teaching of history 
a very great change has been accomplished in tlie last few years. When 
I was a student, for instance, there still existed in England a celebrated 
professor who declared history was past politics and politics is present 
history. That is to saj^, that the only side of mankind worth studying 
historically was the political side. Now Aristotle did remark two thous- 
and ^'ears ago that man was a political animal; but he cannot be a 
political animal all the time; he nas to do something else besides poli- 
tics; and I desire to point out to you that the modem history student 
is concerned with something else besides politics. Politics, even in a 
presidential election year, cannot occupv all your time and all your 
thought. A great deal more attention is being shown today in the study 
of economic cx)nditions of peoples than in their political condition, 
and the historian therefore is, to a larger extent, filling his pages and 
for that matter dmning into the ears of his classes matter that the old 
fashioned professor entirely neglected, matter concerning social and 
economic development, and not simply matters of political development. 

After all, the modern attitude with regard to history is that it means 
the study of the evolution of civilization, and since our civilization is 
not merely political, it means the evolution likewise of social and eco- 
nomic conditions. That grand idea which has possessed us to such 
an extent that we are all evolutionists today (whether w^e like it or not), 
that idea which has abandoned the old catechismic study of history, 
which studied revolution and paid no attention to anything else. That 
attitude with regard to evolution in the natural sciences which has now 
been applied to the study of history causes us — let me repeat — to look 
at the task from an entirely different standpoint from that of former 
years, and I propose now to come directly into my topic, viz., a historical 
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examination of the growth of the feeling of responsibility in the state 
with regard to the poor. First, in its development of direct institutions 
for the care of the poor, and then in its more modem foiro. in the attempt 
to encourage providence, and to bring about the extinction of povertv, 
not by legislation, but by the encouragement of providence and thrift. 
It is toward this work that life insurance has done it seems to me, from 
the historian's point of view a most valuable service. It is not simply 
those persons who you induce to take out insurance policies whom you 
mainly influence. There are also those into whose minds the duty of 
providing for their families, the duty of providing for the future — 
who are by you led along the line which leads to an entirely different 
idea of the constitution of a modem people. 

And now, may I go back a century or two may I go back a thousand 
years or more, simplj^ to point out to you that one of the difficulties 
that vou must meet in obtaining the writing of insurance, is the fact 
that for more than one thousand years, during the long sway of Chris- 
tianity in the Middle Ages poverty was considered honorable. Directly 
from the maxims of the Christian religion came the admiration for 
poverty itself. You remember how the idea was started from the New 
Testament, that it was Lazarus, because he was poor who went to heaven 
and that Dives, the rich man went — in the other direction. (Laughter.) 
And it has been a very comforting point of view for many generations 
of poor people that things will be equalized after death, that the rich 
man will get just whatever is coming to him, and that the poor man will 
be rewarded in special recognition of his poverty on earth by full com- 
pensation hereafter. Now, that is exactly the attitude of the whole 
of the Middle Ages. The poor man was the saint, the rich man was 
the reverse. And our heredity is so strong that even here in the United 
States at the present time we find some relics of that former point of 
view. 

Now, you cannot understand the present movement toward what 
I have called the abolition of poverty without realizing that thousand 
years of mediaeval Christendom in which poverty was considered a virtue 
in which beggary and begging were esteemed honorable conditions. 
Take the most beautiful character of the Middle Ages, the figure which 
above all dominates the mediaeval Christendom, the wonderful living 
sympathetic figure of St. Francis of Assisi. St. Francis, who founded 
the Franciscan order as you know, believed in poverty as a virtue. 
One of the most famous pictures in the world is that which shows St. 
Francis taking poverty as his bride. Poverty he esteemed, poverty 
by itself. The Franciscan friars were to be poor; they were to beg 
their way. Wealth was a temptation and an evil. And from that 
time of St. Francis we find fully developed in the Europe of those days 
the idea of what I might call the sanctincation of poverty. The student 
of the Middle Ages was a begging student. It was his business to go 
around and beg for means of subsistence, and he proudly rejoiced in 
the fact that he did not have any money and did not have to save any 
money, but lived upon the alms of the charitable. 

The beggar generally was esteemed, and opportunity was given to rich 
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and powerful people upon every possible occasion to help the poor. 
Take St. Elizabeth of Hungary, another of the typical figures of the 
eighteenth century, and you \\ ill see that she devoted her life to the care 
of the poor, washing the feet of the poor, kindly treatment of the beg- 
gar; therefore for a thousand years of Christendom, let me repeat, 
beggary and poverty were esteemed. It was the duty of the church to 
take care of tne poor. It was the duty of the church to take care of 
the sick poor in the hospitals which were looked after by religious 
orders. It was the duty of the church to educate people. It was the 
duty of the church to take care of old and feeble persons. And 
of taking care of the poor and afflicted, you find for more than a 
thousand years that the very idea of providence, the verv idea of taking 
care for the future was eliminated from the daily life of the people at 
large. Indeed, the accumulation of wealth was considered something 
wrong. You all remember perhaps that usury, by following out'the 
ideas of the bible was forbidden to Christians, and that therefore all 
business deals with money in the Middle Ages were carried on by 
the Jews, who were the originators of most of our business principles 
at the present time. The accumulation of weaUh was in every way 
spurned, and it was not until the days of the Reformation in the 16tn 
century that for the first time something like our modem idea of the re- 
sponsibility of the state for the poor appears in European affairs. 

The Reformation in the 16th centm-y has been treated from many 
points of view. I have nothing to say from a religious standpoint, 
but I want to point out to you that the abolition of the great cnurch 
establishments meant in Europe that the responsibility of dealing with 
the poor fell upon the state and fell upon individuals. In England 
the state unwillingly took charge of this problem of the poor, and what 
is known as Queen Elizabeth's Poor Law was passed by the English 
Parliament, a poor law which for the first time provided that the state 
should make the hardy poor work and should have the feeble poor 
supported from the funds of the various local parishes. 

In the Netherlands, Holland being one of them, we find* a different 
point of view. There individuals took charge of the poor-, and some 
of you may remember that wonderful picture of Rembrandt which 
exists in the Royal Arts Gallery of Amsterdam, the picture of the ladies 
of the spinning house, those good Dutch women, who took charge 
of that great establishment known as the spinning house in Amster- 
dam, which trained poor women and gave tnem work and gave them 
subsistence. In Scotland, the third of the countries to which I wish to 
allude, you find neither state legislation on the one hand, as in Queen Eliza- 
beth *s Poor Law, nor great establishments managed by mdi\4duals 
on the other hand, as in the Netherlands; but in Scotland the particular 
form of protestantism that they assumed, the Presbyterian form, pro- 
duced that sturdy individualism which is characteristic of the Scot of 
today. The saying has often been uttered that John Knox made the 
Scotch people. Certainly before the Reformation we see no great 
difference between Scotland and England. After the Reformation 
we begin to find that the Scots having taken their protestantism very 
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seriously, not only were' the first people to develop proper education, 
but were the first people to train their individuals in the gospel of thrift. 
The thrift of the canny Scot is now proverbial. And I merely want 
to point out that that thrift onlv begfins from the 16th Century, from 
the days of the preaching of Jonn Knox. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in Europe, the church, though in a more 
limited fonn, continued to take charge of the poor, and it was not until 
the 17th century that there arose a great man m France who made some 
distinct changes in p>oint of view. That great man was that saint of 
God, St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Vincent de Paul the founder of the 
sisters of charity applied humane ideas toward taking care particularlv 
of the sick poor and the prisoners in the galleys, \\hile the church 
itself continued to use its great wealth u}X)n the continent of Europe 
largely for the exploitation of the wealth of the country the maintenance 
of priests and bishop, St. Vincent de Paul made use of lawmen and still 
more of laywomen, and through their efforts began to start a movement 
for the care of the poor, the sick and the afflicted and the dependent. 

But that movement only lasted through the 17th century. In the 
18th century the state definitely undertook to care for the poor. Just 
as we can see in the evolution of civilized society the way in which the 
church lost its control of education, so we can see the way in which the 
church lost its control of the charge of the poor. And in the 18th cen- 
tury there arose a series of great rulers and great thinkers who are known 
as the enlightened despots and enlightened ministers of the 18th century 
in Europe. In France for the first time the state on a large scale, not 
because it was forced into it, as was the case of England and Scotland 
and the Netherlands, but as part of a definite policy, took charge of the 
ppor. For the first time a campaign was started against mendicancy. 
Begging, which had been considered honorable for hundreds of years, 
which had been regarded as a direct step toward higher things, was now 
discountenanced. 

I have not the time this morning to deal in detail with the campaign 
against mendicancy, and its other side, the recognition of the duty 
of the state as to the poor. I will simply point out to you that the first 
act passed against mendicancy by France was 1716; the first act in Spain 
was in 1766; and that the greatest attempt to put an end to mendicancy 
and definitely to try and prescribe poverty was carried out in 1788 by 
a Yankee from Woburn, Mass., who became chief minister of the King 
of Bavaria. Americans are not very proud, nor dg many of them 
even know the name of Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, for 
good reasons. Benjamin Thompson, born in Wobuni, Mass., a yankee 
of yankees, was a tory during tne Revolution, and after the Revolution 
found it wise to leave the American states and to make his way to Europe. 
In Europe he became chief minister of the king of Bavaria. He became 
a celebrated physicist and the Rumford lamp, the Riunford discoveries 
were at that time well known. When he died he founded the Rumford 
medals, distributed by the academy in Boston, and by the Royal In- 
stitution in Lopdon. The name of Rumford, however, though remem- 
bered largely as that of a famous physicist, is also remembered in 
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the campaign of mendicancy. To his New England mind the thousands 
of honored beggars in Germany seemed absolutely abominable. He 
represented to the Elector of Bavaria that a regular campaign should 
be undertaken against begging. It was pointed out to hun that these 
beggars were more or less holy people. It was pointed out to him 
further that licenses to beg were the regular way of rewarding old soldiers 
who had served and been wounded in battle. The other way to provide 
for old soldiers was to make them teachers of primary schools. It 
always seemed to me a brilliant economic use for the mutilated soldier 
in battle. 

It would take too long for me to deal at length with this campaign 
against mendicancy, which was to be seen all over Europe, but I would 
dwell, before I come to my last point but one, upon the fact that the 
18th century recognized what I have spoken of as the evils of poverty. 
Up to the 18th centm-y poverty was a virtue. After the 18th century 
poverty was regarded as the reverse of a virtue, and the state definitely 
imdertook the work of trying to abolish poverty. You could not imagine 
any mediaeval saint or ruler thinking of the disappearance of poverty. 
One of the greatest virtues was to do good to the poor. If there were 
not any poor, whom could you do good to ? In other words, the essential 
basis of mediaeval Christendom depended upon having plenty of poor, 
nice sulwnissive poor, who would have their feet washed once a year, 
and would receive the benefits that would be conferred upon them 
by the kindly people who acquired merit by giving to the poor. But 
in the 18th century you begin to find the idea propounded by the econo- 
mists put into effect by men like Cornit Rumford, the idea that ^verty 
was not a part of civilization, and that a world might be conceived in 
which there would be no beggars. 

After the Napoleonic Wars we find in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury in Europe that the pendulum had swung now far away from the 
idea of sanctified begging and sanctified poverty to the exact reverse, 
the idea, namely, that poverty was vicious, that the poor person was 
a poor person because of his vices. You begin to find the new school 
of economy trying to abolish poverty by making it disagreeable. 

Take what Charles Dickens caUs the Gradgrind philosophy. In 
some of Charles Dickens' stories, notably in the treatment in the poor 
house in Oliver Twist, and about all his stories called "Hard Times' you 
find the revolt among tender souls against the treatment of the poor 
man and a beggar as a criminal. This lasted throughout the early 
part of the 19th century. By the middle of the 19th century, the great 
movement of 1848, by that time we find that the reaction had fully 
developed, that it is recognized that at one and the same time a person 
can be poor and yet not necessarily be vicious. That reaction came 
rather abruptly. It was the economists, the men of John Stewart 
Mill's type who laid weight upon the essential viciousness of poverty, 
and the whole early part of the 19th century is filled with that sort of 
doctrine. But in 1848 we come to the change as I have already said. 
With 1848, which was a great year in the history of the world, the great 
Revolution here, we begin to see the idea that poverty should not be 
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punished, but that it should come to an end through education; that 
poverty should be swept out of existence largely through educational 
ideas. The work from 1848 Is the work that you yourselves know much 
more about than I do. 

I do not propose to enter into the general question of the history 
of life insurance. I will merely point out, as I said at the beginning 
of this address, the fact that the work that you do is not simply in the 
work of obtaining insurance policies, but in trying to fill tne minds 
of those with whom you come m contact with the duty of providing for 
their families, with the duty of taking care of the future, so that they 
shall not become a charge either upon the church or upon the state. 

The United States is i>articularly fortunate in the amount of atten- 
tion that it has paid to this question of providence, of taking care of the 
future. Those of you who have travelled in Europe can see the taints 
and have seen the traces clearly enough there of the old consecration of 
beggary. Any of you who have been in Naples or in liome know per- 
fectly well to what I allude, to the bold beggar of Euro|>e. Centuries 
and centuries of care on the part of the church, centuries and centuries 
of honor paid to poverty are largely responsible for the Lazaroni of 
Naples and for the number of beggars that exist in Europe. 

Here in the United States, while there is too large a proportion of 
those who will not work, yet on the other hand there has been a steady 
elimination of poverty, and the work of the last few years has taken 
upon itself two sides. On the one hand there Is the educational work 
wnich has been done here in America, which has done so much to elim- 
inate poverty through the development of life insurance. On the 
other hand you find in other countries that the state has taken up this 
question. The state there has regarded itself as responsible for the 
care of the poor ever since the 18tn century. Therefore the state has 
worked in Germany, the state has worked in Great Britain, the state 
has worked in New Zealand. Hitherto the state has not worked in the 
United States in the direct abolition of poverty, and it is not likely to 
work paternally in the direction of the abolition of poverty, as long as 
thrift and real providence are educated into the very souU of the people 
of the United States by such gentlemen as I see before me here. The 
business that lies before you, it seems to an entire outsider, is not simply 
to write this, that or the other policy, but to educate, as you have edu- 
cated, the people of the Uniteci States into the belief that {poverty is not 
a necessary part of a modern state; that jwverty is something which 
can be eliminated by the evolution of the modern system. I do not 
stand here to talk of any particular measure for or against; I do not 
stand here to advocate any particular measure, but simply to point out 
that the trend of the centuries has been toward the recognition of the 
duty of the state with regard to the poor and the afflicted and the de- 
pendent; that the trend is moving fast toward paternalism in certain 
countries. As far as I can judge, even in this comitry there is what 
seems to me a somewhat polemic demand for paternalism also. I 
believe that the people of the United States are too individualistic to 
fall in with that trend as I have called it toward paternalism; while in 
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England, Germany and elsewhere it may be that the state will directly 
take charge of its poor and by a system of state insurance, in Germany, 
by a system of paternalism and old a^e pensions, as in Great Britain, 
may deal with this great problem which it now recognizes to be part 
of its problem, I have my doubts whether the situation in the United 
States IS yet demanding the direct taking up by the state of the problem 
of state insurance and to take care of the poor. Whether or not pater- 
nalism becomes a characteristic of the future evolution of the American 
government, as it is becoming a part of the development of European 
governments, depends precisely upon such associations as this, upon 
such people as I see before me here. You mav regard paternalism as 
a good thing. You may think it is time that the I'nited States should 
take its plac*e among the great paternal powers. You may, however, 
take the precisely opposite view — I believe most individualistic Ameri- 
cans do; in which case, let me warn you as only a student of the centuries 
has a right to warn you, that if you desire to avoid paternalism you must 
carry on a great campaign of education and teach people to take care 
of themselves and to look after their own future or else the demand 
will inevitably come that the state shall look after them and look after 
the future for them. (Applause.) 

I venture to entitle this brief address "State Insurance from the 
Historian's Standpoint.'* I have said nothing about state insurance, 
because I do not desire to enter into the history of these state insurance 
movements, but rather to show you, as the study of history will show 
you if you read any modern history, that what is going on today is the 
ine\itable outcome of what went on under Christendom fifteen hundred 
years ago. When you study the long evolution of society from the very 
earliest days of our ancestors, who used their flint weapons and who 
lived among the beasts that they had not yet tamed, down to the present 
time, you will see a steady growth of the recognition of the duty of every 
individual man toward his brother. You nave not to look througn 
decades, but to look through centuries to see how men have become 
better, how organized society has ceased to be a society of pillagers 
and pirates, and has become a society of men organized together to help 
each other. I'he lesson of the evolution of society is to be seen by tak- 
ing a wide view, and not from the petty study of some little decade or 
some little century. If you ever do take such a broad review and 
consider the history of mankind through the stone age and the bronze 
age and the iron age, through the centuries when he first became articu- 
late, through the centuries of antiquity, when men were afraid of the 
thunder and worshipped, down through the centuries of Christianity 
to these modern centuries when more organized societies undertake 
larger and larger functions, you will find that upon the whole the con- 
dition of mankind has been growing steadily better and better. Your 
historian is always an optimist because he looks back upon the early 
days and sees how much better men are now. how much oetter society 
is now than it used to be; just as a philosopher is always a pessimist 
for he sees how much worse men are, how much worse society is than 
it ought to be. 
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And so it is from a historical standpoint that I have ventured to ad- 
dress you, and I would say in conclusion that I fiiroly believe that the 
study of history, if carried out along the lines on which I am speaking, 
including the whole evolution of society, and not simply the study of 
the evolutipn of politics, will help you in your individual business, other 
men in their individual business, who have a clearer grasp of the work 
that they are doing. We cannot understand what is going on around 
us. We do not know one hundred years hence for what the year 1908 
will be famous, but we can look back and in the prospective of the 
centuries see what I have called the gradual trend m tne organization 
and progress of society. And for my own part, I hope that a study 
of that general trend of social betterment will more and more bring out 
the fact that the American people as an intellectual j^eople intend to 
take care of their own problems in their own communities, in their own 
states, and in their own countries; and that the movement toward 
paternalism which is so marked a feature of the development of the 
modem states in Europe will not make any further progress here in the 
United States of America. I thank you. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Dwiggins — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: On the 
hills of Berkley, overlooking the great institution of which Prof. Stephens 
is so important a part, is my home, and I look down every morning 
the first thing when I get up and look with satisfaction upon that uni- 
versity. Each day I send down into that university a boy to be made 
a man of. Because I am a neighbor of Prof. Henry Morse Stqjhens, 
and because I know that it will meet with you general approval, 1 wish, 
Mr. Chairman, to introduce a resolution. Shall I read it ? 

President Edwards — If you please. 

Mr. Dwiggins — *' Resolved, that this convention appre- 
ciates the great sacrifice made by Prof. Henry Morse Stephens 
in leaving his university work during the most important uni- 
versitv week of the year and travelling one thousand miles 
to address this convention, and that we wish to place on 
record our deep and heartfelt thanks for his services, and for 
the very able and unique address he has given. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — You have heard the motion, 
gentlemen, made by Mr. Dwiggins and seconded by Mr. 
Landers. All those in favor will please rise in their seats. 

The resolution was adopted by a unanimous rising vote. 

President Edwards — I have the honor Sir, to report 
that the convention extents to you this general and unani- 
mous vote of appreciation. 

Prof. Stephens — I only wish to say Sir, it was no sacrifice. It has 
been a great pleasure to be here. 

President Edwards — I will ask the secretary if he 
will please read a telegram he has just received from Mr. 
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Cyrus K. Drew to whom this Association directed we 
should address a telegram yesterday. 
The secretary then read the following: 

Denver, Col., August 20th, 1908. 

Will A. Waite: 

I greatly appreciate and value that message. Please convey 
my thanks to the convention. 

Cyrus K. Drew. 

Mr. Herri ck — Mr. I'resident: I desire to offer a resolution: 

Whereas, Mr. Charles W. Scovel is no longer eligible to active 
membership in this body because he is a home officer and, 

Whereas, as a member of the Executive Committee, presi- 
dent of the National Association, and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, his ser\ices for many years, his wise counsels 
and his personal accomplishments have been of the greatest 
value to the work of the Association, 

Therefore, Be it 

Resolved, that the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in convention assembled hereby expresses and empha- 
sizes its appreciation of IVIr. Scovel's services, its regret that 
he can be no longer in its counsels in an active capacity and 
its hope that the future holds for him an exceedingly "large 
measure of happiness and prosperity. Be it further 

Resolved, that the secretary De instructed to forward to 
Mr. Scovel a copy of this resolution. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Courtney. 

President E^d wards — The Chair feels it is particu- 
larly appropriate that we should carry away from this 
convention not only a hearty appreciation of Mr. Scovel's 
great services, but send to him as well the most heartfelt 
greetings for his welfare and his success in his new rela- 
tion to the life insurance business. Are there any re- 
marks ? Otherwise I will put the question. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

President P^d wards — Gentlemen of the Convention: 
In this convention and at this place and in these days, 
it is appropriate and proper that we should bring to the 
far western coast not only our greetings and our support, 
but as well extend our good cheer and our assistance in 
every possible way, and that we should consider questions 
relatively far more important to California than to pos- 
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sibly those eastern seilions where insurance legislation 
and insurance idenls have so far advanced. In this con- 
nection, the next hour will be taken up by a paper and a 
discussion thereof by three of the more prominently in- 
terested friends of life insurance in California, and it is 
mv first pleasure to introduce to the convention Mr. 
A.' B. Harris of the San Francisco bar, who will take as 
his subject, "California Insurance Legislation." 

Mr. Harris — Mr. President and Delegates: The topic as-signed tome 

in one aspect is sol)road, and h^Hn another point of view so narrow and 

Jiinlted, that there is a strong temptation 

to treat it as a text upon wtiich to base 

i comments a.ppliiiLble to the subject 



s.a type, 
rather than as a particular subject for 
consideration, especially as I have not lieen 
instructed whether 1 am to speak about 
Culiforaia legislation tliat U, lejcislation that 
was. or lejfislation that — we hope— is to be. 
Insurance lej^lation as we commonly 
understand the term, is something quite 
foreign to the theory of aoveriunent aa 
taught and practiced by the founders of 
our country. It Is as foreign to the con- 
stitution of the t'nited States as it is to 
the common law from which all our rights 
and privileges are derived. It is a grafting implanted in our system 
from bureaucratic covenied Continental Eun^, and in its growth 
and development it has done much to check individualism and to cover 
almost lieyond recognition the individualistic theory which for more 
than a century we have lieen taught to regard as the secret of our nationul 
success, and the birthright safeguard of uie individual. It is [uitenialism 
pure and simply — in theory; in practice it is neither pure or simple. 

Paternalism is very fascuiatiiig to the man in |)o\ver. not onfy to the 
ignorant, but even to the supposedly properly trained and educated 
legislator, as we have seen by several recent glaring ejoonples in high 
places. It is now as it was in the days of the Purilun whom Butler 
described as condoning the sins he was uidined to by damning those he 
had no mind to. Particularly is this true of the altitude of the man in 
power towards aggregations of wealth whether maintained by a few 
multi-millionaires as a private preserve, or held by the officers of a life 
insurance company as u trust lund for a millbn thrifty policyholders. 
Conceit and ignorance, envy and incMnpetence, always go hand in hand 
and the conceit of the mudan legislBtor in his ability lo handle the di- 
verse, and at times complex, iirobltans of insurance is in inverse ratio 
to his knowledge and (jnali neat ions. Califoniiu not only condones 
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and attempts to justify this, but practically assumes it to be the correct 
theory of govemment — at least as regards insurance — ^for last year 
it re-enacted as the first section of its partial insurance code a clause 
which translated into every-day English reads that no person is eligible 
to the office of insurance commissioner or deputy who has any practical 
knowledge of insurance.* 

The insurance department speaking broadly acts well when the legis- 
lation has been wise and acts ill when the legislation has been weak. 

There is much legislation on the statute books of many states, Cali- 
fornia included, which comes before the courts rather than before the 
commissioners for interpretation and consideration, and of this like the 
legislation dealing with insurance departments, some is good, much 
superfluous, and very much positively bad. California legislation has 
been said to be worse than the average of other states, on the contrary 
it is rather better — there is less of it. 

The fundamental piurose of all law is to prevent the doing of wron^, 
and to rectify, or afford the means of rectifying wrongs done. It is 
not the function of a legislature to prescribe rules and regulations for 
the handling of the minutiae and varying details of any legitimate busi- 
ness whether the commodity be insurance or soap. 

There are forty-nine insurance departments in the United States 
each of which has a different set of legislative enactments. To add 
to the confusion, forty-one legislatures' will meet next year, and in the 
light of past and esj)ecially recent experience, it would be too much 
to hope that life insurance will be let alone. 

The tendency in California as well as in other states is toward too much 
legislation. Almost every new law brings to light various unforeseen 
contingencies and possibilities which lead to still further legislation 
Qualifying or explaining the original enactment, and not infrequently 
the so-called amendments require still further amending. So that we 
have almost reached an endless chain of evils due to imintelligent legis- 
lation. The only result of all this waste of energy and tinkering is to 
hinder and impede the business of honest cmnpanies, which in its ulti- 
mate effect works to the detriment of the policyholder, who is supposed 
to be the particular protege of the legislation. 

The original idea in creating an insurance department was to guard 
against the insolvency of an insurance company, and this seems to have 
been the main purpose of last year's California legislature. It set forth 
in detail certain financial requirements of companies doing or intending 
to do a life business in the state, stipulating, amongst other things, 
that such companies should have a capital stock of $200,000. Yet this 
statute was so worded that an old and much respected company with a 
magnificent record, and with a surplus ample for its needs, approxi- 
mating nine millions gross, could not continue to do businesss unless 
it consented to add one hundred thousand dollars to its capital, which 
of course it will proceed to do quite naturally out of its surplus. In 

* Pol. Code § 588, No person is eligible to the office of insurance commissioner 
or deputy who is an officer, agent or employe of an insurance company. 
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this transaction wherein is the policyholder protected or benefited ? 
Whe ein is the agent benefited ? Wherein is the company l)enefited ? 

California offers also a most ingenious method of still further guarding 
the policyholder against financial loss. The legislature decreed that 
when twenty-five policyholders, — (it was formerly three) — stockholders, 
or creditors bv verified petiKon, showing that a company Ls insolvent 
(and the word "verified ' is law in this state and a tew others means 
simply "under oath" and has nothing whatever to do with proving 
or making true), the commissioner must make an examination of the 
business and afJPairs of the company, at the expense of such company 
to be paid in advance, and the conmaissioner may publish the result 
of such examination, also at the expense of the company to be paid in 
advance. 

You all know something of the cost of such examinations. Now 
if a comjjany be insolvent, what kind of protection is given to the policy- 
holder, or to the creditor by permitting the commissioner to deplete 
still further the impoverished assets? I say nothing about the stock- 
holder, he is not suppased to have any rights. 

A word as to examinations by the state — all these should be made 
at the expense of the state. 

California last year classified insurance into twelve kinds and one 
miscellaneous class, but the classification does not agree with that made 
by the Massachussets legislature the same year. Which is right ? 

The California standard for the valuation of life policies, which goes 
to the root of financial solvencv, not only permits valuation by the 
select and ultimate method, and the preliminary term; as well as the 
net valuation, but permits a valuation on a 4^ per cent. American ex- 
perience basis where Massachusetts exacts a reserve upon a 4 per cent, 
basis Actuaries table: and permits a 4 per cent, basis Actuaries table 
where Massachusetts demands a 3^ per cent. American experience 
basis.* I am not saying that California is in error, but I should 
like to know of what value the reports of the California depart- 
ment are on this point to the average policyholder. Massachusetts, 
which had the first insurance department m this country, might declare 
to be impaired the assets of a company to which California had just 
given a clean bill of financial health. 

California has that abomination called a Retaliatory I^w broad 
enough to enable the commissioner to compel the policyholders of Ohio 
companies to pay more taxes, but not broad enough to enable him to 
stop the sale of board contracts by Cok)rado concerns. 

It is not illegal or improper to give or take a rebate upon an insurance 
policy in this state. In '1 exas it is illegal upon every kind of insurance 
policy except life. 

California enacted last year one piece of legislature of such excellent 
character that it commands one's respect. Every new company before 

* California Standard— Political Code §§ «02: 629. Prior to 1 Jan., 1S92-4 li% 
American Experience. From Dec. 31, 1891 to Dec. 31, 1907 4% Actuaries. 
After Dec. 31, 1907, 3.^% American Experience. Mass. Standard — Acts and 
Resolves 1907, c. 576 § 11: prior to Jan. 1, 1907, 4% Actuaries. After Dec. 3J, 
1900, 3 i% American Experience. 
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doing business must submit its proposed name to the insurance com- 
missioner, who may reject it if too similar to one ah-eady appropriated 
or if likely to mislead the public in any respect. I should like to see 
that clause enacted in every jurisdiction. 

California still maintains the clause which deprives an insurance 
company of its rights of transferring any action to the United States 
Court. This clause is utterly indefensible and can only be retained 
on the statute books on the supposition that a company in some way 
might secm^ some benefit hy the transfer, which is sonply another way 
of saying that our California courts are not fair, that our judges are 
partial, and that an insurance company cannot get justice in any Cali- 
fornia court. If the clause does not mean that, then it is superfluous 
and should not encumber the statute books. If it does mean that, 
and it cannot mean anything else, then the legislature ought to wipe 
out the disgrace of its existence by instantly repealing it. 

The supreme court of this state in commenting upon the act creating 
the office of insurance commissioner which was passed just forty years 
ago, said: — 

"Its pro\isions were enacted by the legislature in the discharge of 
its functions to provide for the welfare of the people in affording security 
to them in such insurance as they may choose to effect, and to protect 
them against fraudulent schemes of deception by plausible inducements 
which may be held out for their patronage." 

The legislation of last year practically limits the conunissioner's 
power to ministerial acts. The law is silent as to what schemes are 
legal. Any kind of policy forms, conditions, and warranties can be 
foisted upon the public. 

Of what use or benefit is legislation of this kind, which gives to the 
commissioner the opportunity to say that the California Supreme Court 
is ^Tong and that he, the insurance commissioner, has no power to pro- 
tect the public against fraudulent schemes of deception. 

Insurance legislation appears to be one of the necessary evils of our 
so-called ci\ilization, but there has been one tendency which has per- 
meated our legislatures to an extent most alarming, which has been 
growing worse year by year, which if not checked will work grievous 
hardships on those whom the state is supposed to protect. I mean the 
tendency to filch the fimds of the fatherless, the increasing desire to 
steal from the hopeless, and to punish the provider under the guise of 
taxation. 

All taxes must necessarily come from those who have, for the improvi- 
dent have nothing which can be taxed. Life insurance premiums, how- 
ever, ought to be held sacred, for they mean self-denial of the poKcy- 
holder not for his own benefit but for the guarding and protecting 
of those he loves. 

In 1906 more than six and a half million dollars was paid in taxes 
by one hundred and twenty-two ordinary life companies in this^country 
exclusive of taxes upon real estate. Legislators have been complaining 
of the cost of new business and yet the state took more than one-seventh 
of the new premiums, California as a state took only one per cent, of 
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the gross premium income plus miscellaneous charges for filing state- 
ments, filing papers. Issuing certificates, valuing policies, issuing licenses 
and the like, but the state after it grabbed what it wanted, permitted 
the various municipalities to plunder also and these showed a ready 
willingness so to do. 

There is a growing tendency all over the country in favor of unifonn 
legislation upon matters that have an inter-state character and this is 
wise and just. Lisurance should be governed so. Inasmuch as we 
cannot hope to succeed in abolishing all insurance legislation and re- 
turning to a laissez faire system — ^best illustrated by the English practice 
— then concerted effort should be made to bring about some such needed 
statutory reforms. 

There should be uniformity of method in appointment of agent for 
service of process. I think service upon the commissioner should be 
declared valid in all cases. 

A clear cut, well defined difference should be drawn between agent 
and broker. One should be made legally the agent of the company 
and the other the agent of the insured. 

It might be well for the moral effect to place restrictive statutes re- 
lating to rebating, twisting and misrepresenting upon the statute books, 
although in regard to these evils I believe much can be accomplished 
by the friendly intercourse of agents at association meetings and the 
opportunities thus afforded for learning various phases of the business. 
It is not well that an agent educated in an annual dividend mutual 
company should believe that the seller of a stock company's deferred 
dividend policy is necessarily a criminal, to be classed as such with 
thugs and thieves. Some do so think and that leads to twisting — which 
engenders conceit, and ultimately develops the disease of "know-it- 
all-it-is " for which there is seldom a cure and which terminates in moral, 
and not infrequently, financial death. 

In this state the ambiguous use of the words capital stock should be 
corrected. Assets should be the test. 

Should the insurance commissioner be given full discretionary power 
and then be m^de to toe the line ? The two powers are contradictory. 
If all commissioners were like Elizur Wright discretionary powers could 
and should be granted them. 

While it is not the purpose in a paper of this kind to deal with names 
and persons yet I might add that I for one should be quite willing to see 
Insurance Commissioner Wolf clothed with full discretionary powers. 

At present no clear pro\ision is made for the protection of those 
citizens who make contracts with companies that do not comply with 
the laws or with companies that later leave the state. 

Elsewhere I have advocated the abolition of warranties and the 
fullest freedom of contract. 

Pubhcity has been preached as an all powerful panacea but publicity 
is not only valueless but misleading if there be not uniformitj^ in reports — 
uniformity of standard for things alike, and differentiation of things 
dissimilar. 

Loss and gain exhibits are good when accurately and scientifically 
prepared but not otherwise. 
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It has been contended that certain fonns of policies show an adverse 
selection against the companies. No possible hann can happen to the 
business of insurance if proofs of this are published. To tne non-par- 
ticipating policyholder it is absolutely immaterial how the loading on 
his policy Ls spent, but he has a right to know whether he is paying for 
a tabular death rate of one hundred, when he ought to be charged only 
for a mortality of eighty, or less, llie companies should separate the 
two classes of insurance and make returns lor each. 

Even the policyholder in a mutual company ought to have no objec- 
tion to the expense loading being disbursed so as to give the agent rea- 
sonable compensation. I disapprove of legislation against bonuses 
and prizes, for they are but a lorm of remuneration, and if the prizes 
should take the form of a trip to the home office where the earnest agent 
can seek rest and secure knowledge, renewed energy' and enthusiasm 
for the work he has to do, then the money is well and wisely spent. 

I'ndoubtedly there should \ye a strong anti-board contract and special 
scheme clause enacted. Colorado has a good one, so has South Caro- 
lina. 

Every effort should \>e made to avoid retaliatory legislation whether 
retaliatory in itself or likely to lead to retaliation. The interests in- 
volved are so serious that one almost loses siojht of the humor of the 
incident when the State of Illinois last year said to New York, "your 
legislature cut down the commission earnings of our citizens, we will 
cut down the salaries of yours." 

I'here is very much to be said in advocacy of the passage of an amend- 
ment to the I'nited States Constitution bringing insurance under federal 
control. I'nwise legislation has driven insurance companies from two 
states, and may from others. Pederal supervision would avoid this 
and the protection given to the policyholders would average as high, 
if not higher than under the present method, and at considerably less 
cost. Until this can be brought about, and I am hoping that at no 
distant date it may, it becomes necessary to consider carefully and 
understandingly, thoughtfully and intelligently what changes should 
be made in state legislation. I have briefly indicated a few, and only 
a few. 

The issue of a life insurance policy aflFects three parties. First the 
company, second the policyholder, and third the agent. The latter 
occupies the important position of intermediary between the other two. 
He knows the needs of the policyholder and the requirements of his 
company. In the eyes of the modem legislator the agent has no rights, 
and yet in many aspects he is of these three parties the most important. 
If it were not for the work of the agent no company however liberal 
its policies, however low its rates, however strong its finances, would 
be anything more than a mere name. It is the selling force which has 
made life insurance and life insurance companies the success they are 
today. Abolish the selling force and the companies w^ould die of inani- 
tion. Abolish the selling force and fewer men would become thrifty, 
fewer men practice self-denial. Abolish the selKng force and very many 
widows and orphans would become paupers. It is the selling force 
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which perforce must stand between the company and the policyholder. 
It is the selling force rather than the insurance department which ex- 
poses the trickery and fraudulent schemes whicn sometimes creep 
mto the business of life insurance, as into all other businesses. Today 
it is the selling force of old line life insurance which stands for and in 
itself represents the highest ideals in business life and it is therefore 
eminently fit and proper that California insurance legislation should 
receive and have the benefit of your careful consideration. 

While there is nobody that represents the policyholder, there are two 
associations quite competent to speak for him. I refer to the American 
Bar Association and the Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
both of which, especially the former, have given much time and thought 
to insurance legislation. Then there is an Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, which certainly ought to be a competent body. 

I should like to see these bodies in conjunction with a special com- 
mittee of your own, prepare an insurance code. While there would be 
differences of opinion, because there are differences of method, yet the 
result of the combined experience of these four organizations should 
be to produce a code that would preserve the rights of each and all. 

Insurance is not a local question, it is a Federal question. Proper 
insurance laws in California mean as much to the farmer in Maine, 
as to the miner in Shasta county. It is just as important to the Cali- 
fomian that proper insurance laws shall be on the statute books of New 
York, as that the laws of his own state shall be wise and just. Good 
laws here have a direct bearing, not only on the business written here, 
but on the business generally all over the country. If California permits 
one of its own companies to write board contracts, under the narrow 
notion that it is helping hold industry — ^always a plea of the dishonest 
trader — then Californians cannot complain if they are buncoed by a 
concern from Colorado. They deserve just what they get. But it is 
the honest home company and the honest competitor which suffers. 
This means that the company willing and anxious to sell one dollar's 
worth of protection for one hundred cents, and the purchaser willing 
and anxious to pay one hundred cents for one dollar's worth of protec- 
tion, do not and cannot get a fair chance to get together and trade. 
And inasmuch as purchasers out-number sellers, it comes right back 
to my former statement, that it is the policyholder who is affected by 
unwise legislation, and as a further consequence the honest selling agent 
put out of business. 

The zenith of life insurance is yet far away. The limit of its possi- 
bilities for good has not yet been reached. It is gratifying that certain 
practices which many of us knew before were made public. The greatest 
menace to life insurance is to be feared from without, in adverse legis- 
lation. Happily there are indications that the fever of hysteria which 
spread over the country a short time ago has run its course. I have 
an unbounded faith in the sober judgment of the American people. 
I believe that Californians are as able, as fair minded, as open to proof 
and as intelligent as those of any other community. I am sure that if 
we go to the people of California in legislature assembled with a carefully 
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considered, honestly and wisely drawn bill, knowing not alone what 
we want but why we want it; and if — ^remembering that God is on the 
side of the strongest batteries — we go prepared to prove that we speak 
that which is true, not alone for ourselves, but for all, then the people 
of California will do that which is right. 

Life insurance is the most beneficent institution man has ever created. 
Its work should be allowed to go on without let or hindrance, and if w^e 
all work faithfully and harmoniously, without jealousies and bicker- 
ings, giving to the cause the best that is within us. then ere the next 
convention the model of life insurance laws should be found in California 
insurance legislation. (Applause.) 

At the conclusion of Mr. Harris' paper Mr. Whitting- 
ton announced the entertainment which had been pro- 
dded for Friday and Saturday. 

President Edwards — The discussion of this paper 
will be introduced by Mr. Gregory of the San Francisco 
Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. President. Ladies and Gentlemen : We all know of Commissioner 
Rittenhouse of Colorado, whose name has become a terror to the com- 
pany or agent inclined to improper practices in the sale of life insurance, 
and whose acts speak volumes for what can be accomplished when an 
insurance commissioner makes up his mind to be a real, practical, work- 
ing official. 

The insurance condition in Colorado is a shining example of what 
can be done by co-operation between a brave, conscientious official 
with an earnest desire to be of real use and a Life Underwriters ' Asso- 
ciation. The Colorado insurance department stands out pre-eminently 
today as a department which really regulates the companies doing busi- 
ness in that state and it is wisely looked to by the commissioners of 
many other states for information in insurance matters, to say nothing 
of tne numerous agents and general agents doing business in states 
other than Colorado who look to Rittenhouse Bulletins to keep up- 
to-date in the knowledge of that which is good, bad and indifferent 
in insurance. 

Mr. Roche has pointed out the dangers of much legislation in insur- 
ance matters and I feel certain that everyone present realizes these 
dangers, particularly in view of the conflicting laws passed recently 
by many states. And we all realize that this subject, must in the interest 
of the public, be handled with extreme care. 

Mr. Harris has pointed out to us what are, in his very able opinion, 
the defects of the present laws of California governing the great interests 
of life insurance. He has not only criticised these laws, but has gone 
further and shown practical remedies for the defects. He has done more 
than this and suggested additional legislation that should be enacted 
and iK)inted out some which should be avoided. 

The Hon. E. MjTon Wolf, insurance commissioner of this state 
has delivered an able address to us setting forth plainly his views of the 
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"Relation of a State Insurance Department to Those Who Buy and Sell 
Insurance." In a number of instances I have heard our commissioner 
express regret that we had no law in our statute prohibiting this or 
that which is pernicious in the sale of life insurance and which was 
being practicea in California by one company or another. 

We nave been trying to have the writing of board contracts, stock 
option and similar schemes stopped in our state, but the commissioner 
has said that he has no power to prohibit such practices. The condition 
in a number of other states, wnere as yet no anti-discrimination law 
exists, must be different than in California as they apparently allow 
the commissioners of these states much greater authority tnan is allowed 
our coDomissioner. 

In an article in the March, 1907, Life Association News it was reported 
that Kansas and Missouri forbade board contracts, although no anti- 
discrimination law existed in these states. In Lidiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Utah the commissioners have forbidden the writing 
of board contracts. 

In Indiana the state auditor forced the companies into an agreement 
that they would not issue any more special contracts. In May, 1907, 
the Hon. John C. Billheimer of Indiana, notified all the life insurance 
companies incorporated under the laws of that state that after June the 
1st, ne would not permit any more dated back policies or special con- 
tract clauses. Up to May the 7th of this year Mr. Billheimer states 
that he has not heard of any such policies being issued by any Indiana 
company. 

In New Mexico the superintendent of insurance sent out a circular 
letter to all insurance companies on January the 21st, this year, to the 
effect that after having investigated the matter of board contracts and 
similar schemes he had decided to require a pledge signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of each company, to the effect that suda company 
would refrain from writing any board contracts, special income con- 
tracts or engaging in any stock schemes of any character or offering 
any special inducements in the sale of life insurance policies, and that 
the company failing to furnish such pledge would not have its license 
renewed for 1908, and if it should be found that any company violated 
the pledge so given, its license would be cancelled. 

In Oklahoma the insurance conamissioner required a somewhat 
similar agreement and in a letter recently he said, "We have no law 
supporting this agreement. It is a rule of the department, however, 
that will be rigidly enforced." 

In Utah the secretary of state who is ex-officio commissioner, declared 
that the department had reached the conclusion that the writing of 
board contracts and similar schemes could only be conducted by the 
practice of deception upon the public, and was injurious to the interests 
of other policyholders of the company resorting to these practices, and 
to the public, and he further said that as the close of the insurance year 
approached the department issued a circular letter to all companies 
suspected of special schemes requiring a pledge or agreement to refrain 
from issuing special contracts as a pre-requisite to license and stating 
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that a violation of the pledge would be grounds for cancellation of the 
company's license. IVlr. Tingey holds the pledges of every company 
addressed, but at the same time says, "I am keeping a close watch upon 
the companies' agents in this state." 

We find that excluding the District of Columbia there are thirty-five 
states in which special contracts are forbidden, either by law or by 
the insurance department, without any specific law, and thirteen where 
they are permitted, and I regret to say that California is one of the un- 
fortunate thirteen. 

Since our commissioner has many times voiced his disappro\^l and 
unoualified condemnation of board contracts and similar schemes but 
saia he could do nothing without a law prohibiting them, such law must 
be secured. At the last session of our legislature a bill of this nature 
was introduced, at the request of the commissioner himself, but unfor- 
tunately there was no organization back of it; it received no support 
and was even argued against and killed, in part, by the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on insurance, the very man under whose name 
the bill was introduced. It was opposed bitterly by two small and new 
California companies who were then writing board contracts, the presi- 
dent of one of which had much political influence and the measure was 
defeated. This gentleman, however, is no longer president of the com- 
pany to which I refer and I am glad to say that tne present executives 
will not oppose us on any such measure as will come up in the future. 

Gentlemen, we of California are deeply grateful for this convention 
being held in our state. We need it — not only to help and strengthen 
our local associations but to awaken the people of this great state to 
much needed reform in our life insurance laws. The publicity given 
to this requirement comes at a most opportune time, — ^just before our 
election. 

How are we going to bring about the passage of the necessary laws ? 
That's the question — that's the vital question that must be answered 
and it means work, immediate, well-organized effort on the part of 
the life insurance men in this state and we should be assisted by every 
citizen who has an interest in good, clean, reliable life insurance. 

Working as lobbvists in committees — button-holing senators and 
assemblymen won 't do any good — I know that — I tried it, and succeeded, 
to what extent do you think ? I assisted in the defeat of one cinch bill 
at Sacramento last year. At the time something more than a dozen 
bills drawn by the insurance commissioner for the purpose of reimburs- 
ing as many life companies for payment of taxes incorrectly collected 
by the insurance department, were up to the third reading in the Senate, 
and the senator who introduced the bills peremptorily withdrew them 
at the last moment, and in reply to my request for his reason for so doing 
practically informed me that it was my reward for the defeat of the 
measure I helped to oppose successfully in committee the night before. 

There is only one way to get the results we desire and that is the same 
way that Colorado did — through the close, earnest and friendly co- 
operation of the insurance commissioner, with the Life Underwriters' 
Associations and by having life insurance men on the floor of both houses 
as members. That's the way — the only way. 
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Why shouldn't life insurance men in this state go to our Senate and 
Assembly? They are certainly as much interested in the welfare of 
the interests in general of their communities and could legislate as in- 
telligently in connection therewith as men engaged in other occupations, 
while they could give the great interests of life insurance in thLs state, 
interests which \'itally concern practically every good citizen — interests 
representing more sa>'ings. more money belonging to the people than 
any other single enterprise, interests that have helped to so great an 
extent in the upbuilding of San Francisco — much more intelligent (X)n- 
sideration than legislators taken from any other walk in life. 

I tell you gentlemen, the people of California and the clean political 
bodies of this state should insist on having several good life insurance 
men in our legislative bodies, in order to foster and protect their interests. 
The immediate work of the Los Angeles and San Francisco Life Under- 
writers ' Associations should, in my opinion, be directed toward calling 
the attention of the existing political organizations to our association, 
our aims and the fact that we want, must have, and shall have recog- 
nition. 

In the meantime much can be done of practical benefit to the cause; 
for at the present moment men are seeking election to the Assembly and 
Senate of this state and these men should be immediately approached 
by members of our Associations and pledges secured from them to sup- 
port good insurance laws. 

In this w^ork much help can be given us by the press, particularly 
the insurance press, by their learning the position in these matters of 
those seeking election and giving publicity thereto. In this connection 
San Francisco is fortunate in having an insurance press which takes 
a lively, active interest in Association matters and which does not fear 
to express disapproval in any direction when it deems it in order. 

Gentlemen, I hoi^e and believe that the influence of this great con- 
vention being hekf in our state at this })articularly opportune time 
will be the means of arousing the proper interest in the minds of the 
public and of spurring our members to further and organized effort 
to bring about better conditions so that at the next convention of life 
underwriters we can proudly refer to '* California insurance legislation." 

President Edwards — Now gentlemen, I will intro- 
duce to you a gentleman who has given much thought 
and interest, given both time and ability to the particular 
features of life insurance legislation which affect you and 
me, Mr. John C. Piver, editor of the Underwriters' Report 
of San Francisco. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fiver — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : At the recent ses- 
sion of the California state legislature I had the honor to represent the Ix)s 
Angeles Life Underwriters' Association and the life underwriters of San 
Francisco in an attempt to have passed, a law forbidding the pay- 
ment of rebates on lite premiums and the sale of "special" or 
"advisory board" contracts and agency stock in connection with life 
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insurance in California. It was my profound belief, born of devotion 
to the cause of clean life insurance and inexperience with matters 
legislative, that the adoption of the measure proposed was mere matter 
of foiTO, and that the members of either chamber of the State Legis- 
lature, Senate and Assembly, would be glad to avail themselves of the 
blessed privilege of directing the destinies of my precious proposed 
legislation. Arriving at the state capitol, I found that the presence of 
innumerable citizens, each bent on the passage of desirable measures, 
thronging the lobbies of the legislative building, indicated that there was 
to be competition, and explained why the legislators then in session gave 
scant notice to my importunities. 

Having selected an assemblyman whose maiden efforts as a legislator 
rendered him comparatively easy to approach, I handed over my pro- 
posed bill, which had been modeled after a similar measure recommended 
Dy the Colorado state insurance department to be absolutely rebate 
and "board contract*' proof. In due time the bill was introduced 
and referred to the AvSsembly Insurance Committee, which was composed 
of three lawyers, two saloon-keepers, three clerks, a school teacher, 
a fire insurance agent and a barl)er. These gentlemen proved outwardly 
at least, patient and sympathetic, and to the objections of the represen- 
tatives of two local California life companies, which were then offering 
"board contracts," and feared that the passage of the proposed measure 
would sadly interfere with their industry, apparently paid scant heed. 

After a number of weeks the bill emerged from the committee-room 
with an amendment attached, providing that the measure apply to 
fire insurance as well as to life insurance, and with the recommendation 
that it should not pass. In spite of the discouraging recommendation 
mentioned, the bill was finally approved in the Lower House, although 
frantic efforts were made by representatives of the two companies men- 
tioned to secure its defeat. During this time, I was engaged night and 
day button-holing members of both Houses, to whom I explained the 
necessity for pro\iding California with an insurance anti-rebate law. 
I soon found that the legislator did not consider that to obtain a life 
insurance policy cheaper than the one sold to his neighbor was a repre- 
hensible transaction. To the average legislator one who would on 
moral grounds refuse to take advantage of such an offer was sadh'- 
lacking in business acumen and mifit to represent the "peepul.'* It 
therefore became necessary to explain that the "board contract" seller 
operated not by giving a rebate, but bv promising to give one after the 
first year's premium had been collected in full. This plan, I explained 
enabled doubtful concerns to send representatives to California and by 
false promises effect the sale of policies which could never have been 
sold on their merits as insurance contracts. This portrayal of the 
"flim-flam" methods practiced by the "board contract" operator 
usually convinced the legislator that the suppression of such practices 
was not only desirable, but necessary. 

Among the members of the legislature, however, were persons to whom 
the mention of insurance was like a red rag waved before a bull. One 
man in particular, the chairman of the Senate Insurance Commieett. 
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vehemently declared, the while he waved his hands above his head, 
that "insurance companies were a pack of swindlers, and that if he 
had his way he would put them all out of business." Happily this 
individual is a type whicn must give way in our legislative halls as the 
savage retreats before marching civilization. 

When my bill reached the Senate Insurance Committee, strenuous 
efforts were again made to smother it quietly in committee, but after 
it was rescued by determined friends and sent to the Senate for final 
action, with an additional recommendation that it ** should not pass," 
I began to breathe easier. That my joy was short-lived proved to be 
the case, for on the last day of the session, when brought up for final 
vote, an oflScer of a fraternal organization, a member of the Senate, 
offered a harmless amendment which caused my cherished measure 
to be returned to the printers for correction, and where, for aught I 
know, it is still quietly resting in that sepulchre of buried legislative 
hopes — ^the state printing office. 

1 ascribe the defeat of this measure, which the day before had given 
every promise of success, to the fact that there was no member of the 
Upper House sufficiently interested in life insurance to give heed to the 
crymg necessity for such a law as the one proposed. Out of forty mem- 
bers in the Upper House and eighty memoers in the lower body, a total 
of one hundred and twenty, there was not one representative of the 
business of life insurance. Not a single legislator there who cared 
apparently whether life insurance flourished or died, whether women 
and children lived in comfort or in poverty. 

The interests of railroads and the hundred and one industries which 
aid to establish a commonwealth had their special representatives present 
in the legislative body to care for their interests, but life insurance had 
not a single advocate upon the floor of California's legislative halls. 
I hope to see the day when members of the life insurance fraternity 
in this state will recognize that no consideration can be secured from 
the state's lawmakers and its officials unless insurance representatives 
can be found in the state's law-making chambers. 

While consistent remedial legislation can doubtless aid the industry 
of life insurance in a state like ours, I am a firm believer that few laws 
intelligently constructed and upheld are preferable to an endless jumble 
of meaningless restrictions which have to be referred to the attorney- 
general's office before a state insurance department can determine 
the course to pursue. The business of insurance also demands that 
the officer in charge of a state insurance department, so long as we must 
maintain state departments, should be an experienced insurance man — 
one versed in the various phases of insurance, and should have that 
knowledge of the business which can only be acquired by practical 
devotion to the business he is called to supervise. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — It is the paramount duty of 
this convention, of the representatives here of the various 
associations to at this time make some provision whereby 
the publishers for the National Association may know 
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how many copies of the Official Proceedings are to be 
published and circulated by subscription on the part of 
the local associations or their representatives. Xow it 
it not necessarv for me to trv and sell a book that is worth 
$.3 for $1.50. That is a legitimate function of the book 
agent. It is hardly necessary for me to call the attention 
of the members of the convention to the fact that every 
man who is permanently identified with the life insurance 
business, who has interest in Association work and is 
willing to give allegiance to the Association idea and the 
thing that makes for betterment in field methods and 
field conditions and opportunities, should support the 
work by subscribing for the Official Proceedings. It is 
sold to the delegates at practically the cost of production. 
There is no profit in it. It is largely a labor of love on 
the part of the publishers, the Ransom Publishing Asso- 
ciation of Boston, the children of the late Chauncey M. 
Ransom who was the father of this Association and the 
only man on this broad American continent who was 
ever placed on the honorary role of membership of this 
National Association. I will ask the secretary now to 
call the roll of the associations present, and I will ask the 
executive members or committeemen present to subscribe 
on behalf of their associations for a sufficient number 
of these books to go into the hands of the active live men 
with unselfish interest in the Association and its future. 

The secretary then called the roll and the following re- 
sponses were made: 

The Secretary — Arkansas? Baltimore? 

Mr. Clark — ^Forty copies. 

The Secretary — Buffalo? 

Mr. Tracy — I will guarantee ten of my own volition. 

The Secretary — Chicago? 

Mr. Fansler — ^lliirty copies. 

The Secretary — Cleveland? 

Mr. Olmsted — ^The Cleveland delegation will take and guarantee 
at least a dozen copies and as many more as they can. 

President Edwards — May I ask what you think of 
the suggestion of Mr. Clark that the Association subscribe 
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for practically their active membership and pay for it 
out of the Association fund, of course recouping themselves 
if they wish out of the individual members. 

Mr. Olmsted — ^The Association would hardly be in condition to 
assume that. 

President Edwards — Cleveland is one of the most 

flourishing associations in the United States, with money 

in the treasury. 

Mr. Olmsted — We will do the best we can. 

CoL. Waite — ^Do I understand you to say that that is all Cleveland 
wants, twelves copies ? 

Mr. Olmsted — No sir, I didn't say that was all we wanted. We 
will guarantee that many. 

Secretary Waite — We want to get this straight. 

Every year there is some misunderstanding about these 

subscriptions. Colorado ? 

Mr. Newkirk — I don't know if Mr. Jackson is here or not. Ls he 
here ? Well, I will say fifteen copies. 

Secretary Waite — Some associations are represented 
here by only one delegate. I should think the other 
members would be glad to have a record of this meeting. 

President Edwards — The most valuable stuff will 
appear in these Proceedings of any of the Proceedings 
since I have been active in the Association work. I 
don't believe there have ever been addresses made of 
more value, from the address of Commissioner Wolf at 
the opening session to the paper that has just been read. 

Secretary Waite — Connecticut.'^ Detroit.' Put 
down twenty-five copies for Detroit. I will make them 
take them. Grand Rapids.'* Indiana Northern.' 

Mr. Orr — Five copies. 

Secretary Waite — Kansas City, Mo.' 

Mr. Courtney — Mr. President, I am the only representative of this 
association, and I am sorry to say that it has been impossible in the past 
to arouse any interest in our association in this bound copy of the Pro- 
ceedings of the convention, except in the minds of those who have been 
able to be present. Those who would not come did not seem to care 
anything about the record of the Proceedings during their absence. 
As you know, I have already obligated myself to see about the bill, 
and I am willing to obligate myself for an additional ten copies, which 
is as far as I feel justified in going. 
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President Edwards — Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Waite — Los Angeles? 
Mr. Montgomery — Twenty-five copies for Los Angeles. 

Secretary Waite — Louisville? 
Mr. Henry J. Powell — ^Fifteen copies. 

Secretary Waite — Minneapolis? 

Mr. Olmsted — The Cleveland Association will raise its guarantee 
to twenty copies. 

Secretary Waite — New England Women's Associa- 
tion? New York? 

President Edwards — I will subscribe for fifty copies. 

Secretary Waite — Oregon? 
Mr. William Gtoldman — ^Ten copies. 

Secretary Waite — Philadelphia? San Francisco? 
Mr. Gregory — Not less than twenty-five. 

Secretary Waite — Pittsburgh ? St. Louis ? 

Mr. Herrick — It has been customary for our association to take 
the matter up at the next meeting after the meeting of the annual con- 
vention, and on top of a full dinner to get the subscription. We have 
done so well as to get subscriptions for thirty-six copies. I think last 
year there were only twenty-five taken. I can pledge St. Louis twenty- 
five copies, and if we can get subscriptions for more than that we will 
add to it later. 

Secretary Waite — I will send blanks as soon as I 
get home to the secretary of each association. We must 
have at least nine hundred or one thousand copies or it 
will not pay the publishing company to touch the propo- 
sition at all. Utah ? 

Mr. a. G. Allen — I believe I am the only representative of the 
Utah delegation in the room. I am hardly prepared to assume the 
responsibility. I do not know what has been the custom of the Salt 
Lake Association in regard to subscribing for copies. I would like to 
ask if it is absolutely necessary that we state number at this time ? 

Secretary Waite — No. We will take it up again 
this afternoon. But we must have something definite 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Allen — ^At the present time I would not like to assume more 
than five copies. Possibly if that number is too small we can make it 
larger. 

President Edwards — There is one other thing I 
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would like to take up with the members that are general 
agents of the Association, and that is this thing that this 
administration fell heir to, and which it has endeavored 
to put forward and supplement, because of its value to 
the Association and life insurance agents individually, 
this publication of Life Association News. We want to 
secure local agency cards. It won't be worth a conti- 
nental to you, except the feeling of satisfaction that you 
have contributed something toward a monument of Asso- 
ciation progress. We want to have every general agent 
here publish his card in the News. Will the gentlemen 
who are members of the delegation, give us their business 
card, simply endorsing on the back of it their autograph 
with the fee of five dollars for carrying the cards for one 
year ? Now if the secretary will take these cards or the 
gentlemen will hand them to him, that will conclude the 
business of the morning. We especially need Mr. Landers, 
because he carries the largest card in the Underwriters* 
Report and we w^ant something on the Atlantic Coast to 

balance. 

Mr. Orr — Mr. President, I have been a subscriber to the card in 
the Life Association News ever since that paper started, but I believe 
until the new dues take effect will be a hard year for the Life Associa- 
tion News. If there is nothing in the rules of the Association to pre- 
vent, I am willing to take double space, if that will be all right. 

President Edwards — Well, I don't think there is 

anything to prevent except we have always carried those 

cards, Mr. Orr — appreciating your interest and generosity 

— we have always carried them in uniform space. You 

find somebody else in Fort Wayne who can do it. Mr. 

Whittington, have you one of your business cards you 

will kindly hand to the secretary ? 

Mr. Jack on — You have our company's name and we will continue 
the next year. 

President Edwards — Mr. Olmsted you already have 
a card. You will continue of course ? 

Mr. Olmsted — Yes. 

President Edwards — And Mr. Orr of Fort Wayne 
will continue his. Mr. Herrick of St. Louis w^ill continue 
his. Where is Mr. Muma ? 
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Mr. Whittington — Put Muma down. 

Prb:sident Edwards — Mr. I. J. Muma. Mr. Gregory 
we have. 
Mr. "Whittington — II. L. Stevenson. 

President Edwards — Now, are there any other 
gentlemen whom I have escaped in calling, any other 
agents or general managers ? I am not familiar with 
every one in this glorious western section. If not we 
will adjourn, and I will ask please that the convention 
convene promptly at 2.30 this afternoon for the hearing 
of prize essays and the report of the Executive Committee 
on resolutions which have been introduced here on the 
floor and referred, the twisting resolution, the legislation 
resolution and others. We will now adjourn until 2.30 
p. m. 

An adjournment was then taken. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The last session of the convention was called to order 
by Vice-President William H. Herrick at 2.30 p. m. 

The Chairman — The convention will please come to 

order. Mr. Roche would like to make an announcement. 

Mr. Roche — I know that all the members of the convention have 
been kept pretty busy at the details of their work, and on that account 
we have not been wondering why we have not seen some of the mem- 
bers over at our home office. In the name of the Pacific Mutual and 
our president, Mr. Cochran and Mr. Johnson and your humble servant, 
I would like to extend an invitation to your members to make the office 
of the Pacific Mutual their headquarters. Some would like to write 
home to their offices and their friends, and we have at your disposal 
stenographic service which we hope you will take advantage of. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman — I thank you most heartily, Mr. 
Roche, for your courtesy to the convention and no doubt 
many of the members will enjoy calling at your oflSce, 
but your Entertainment Committee does not give us a 
chance to write a letter if we want to. Is the Committee 
on Credentials prepared to report ? 

^Ir. Meyers — Your committee beg leave to report as 
follows: There are represented in the eighteenth annual 
convention, held in the City of Ix)s Angeles, twenty-three 
associations, by their properly accredited delegates and alter- 
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nates. This out of a possible fifty-one, or total number of asso- 
ciations, is certainly a most creditable representation, when the 
long journey and time of year is taken into consideration. 

Five delegates were without credentials and we regret to 
find that some of these were officials of the association, who 
no doubt owing to their official position, considered them- 
selves inunune from the rule that credentials are required 
by all except members of the Executive Committee and ex- 
presidents, yet even these should comply and usually do comply 
with this reasonable rule. 

One or two secretaries of local associations neglected to 
supply their representatives with the necessary credentials, and 
others have gotten into the habit of forwarding them to the 
secretary of the Association. Our secretary has sufficient to 
take up his time, without making him the custodian of creden- 
tials that should be carried by the delegates and alternates 
themselves and deposited with your Credential Committee. 

We desire to thank the delegates for the promptness with 
which nearlv all handed in their credentials, thereby facilitating 
the work of your committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. E. Meyers, Chairman, 

I. J. MUMA, 

W. G. Carroll, 
H. J. Powell. 

Secretary Waite — I wish to say that all the association secretaries 
who sent them to me I returned them and asked them to distribute 
them to the delegates, and my circular letter was certainly plain enough. 

Mr. Meyers — ^Yes, it was. 

On motion of Mr. Jackson seconded by Mr. Wilkes the 

report was adopted. 

The Chairman — The next business is the report of 

the Committee on Prize Essays. The secretary will read 

the report. 

Secretary Waite — Mr. I'resident, I am reading a letter from the 
chairman of the Prize Essay Committee which has been read to the 
Executive Committee. 

Omaha, Neb., August 8, 1908. 
Charles W. Scovel, Chairman Executive Committee, 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Mr. Scovel: 

On behalf of the Prize Essays Committee I desire to rejwrt 
that this year's topic, "Publicity from the Standpoint of the 
Agent, the Company and the Policyholder," brought out a 
large number of essays, and the National Association is to be 
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ooneratulated on the interest manifested and the excellence 
of the essays submitted. 

The ratings of the Committee of Award give to essay No. 
700 first place. 

The first prize goes to Charles Edwin Bent of IjOs Angeles, 
Cal. 

And to essay No. 999 second place, which goes to Mr. 
Alfred C. Newell of Atlanta, Ga., awarding therefore the 
Calef Loving Cup to essay No. 700 and the Williams Memorial 
\'ase to essay No. 999. Essays Nos. 48, 13 and 555 also deserve 
honorable mention. 

Essay No. 13 was Gaylord Davidson of Springfield, III. 
No. 555 was S. C. Parsons of Pittsburgh and No. 48 was 
Frederick S. Worth ington. Des Moines, la. 

The gentlemen of the Committee of Award deserve special 
mention for the service rendered by them. In this connec- 
tion I desire to express my appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by the other members of the Prize Essays Com- 
mittee. 

With l)est wishes for the annual convention at Los Angeles 
this month. I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

Charles E. Ady, Chairman, 
Prize Essays Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Gregory seconded by Mr. Jackson, 
the report of the committee was accepted and adopted. 

President Edwards — Is Mr. Charles E. Bent present ? 
Mr. W'ilkes, will you escort Mr. Bent to the platform. 

This pleasing duty was performed by Mr. W^ilkes who 
in presenting the cup to Mr. Bent said: 

Mr. Wilkes — ^I^adies and Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing the winner of the Calef cup, first prize for the prize essays, 
^Ir. Charles E. Bent of Ix)s Angeles, Cal. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bent, there is a line in Ilamlet that we know very well, it runs 
thus: "Alas, |xx)r Yorick! I knew him.** The man who presented 
this cup to this Association, Maj. Ben S. Calef, was known well to the 
old guard. He was a man of high ideas and high ideals. He lived 
well but properly. He was a great comfort to the yoimg men as well 
as the olci of the Association ^ and you can see from what he did that he 
had in mind the encouragement of those who went into the business. 
He was a man who was regarded with the highest esteem, and I know 
of nothing that has given me more pleasure than to pay this little tribute 
to his memory. If he were here today I am sure that he would say 
to you in the words that I shall say, that you in your career have started 
out as finely as he did. You have won this cup properly and honestly. 
We believe you are an honor to the Association, a joy to your friends 
and a worthy member of the Los Angeles Association. (Applause.) 
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The cup was Ihen handed to Mr. Bent by Mr. Wilkes. 
Mr. BcNT^Mr. ('haiimaii, Mr. Wilkes and Gentiemen of the Con- 
vention: It is needless for me lo say that the gratitude that I feel 
is more than any wordi can express. In 
fact 1 believe that anything that touches 
the heart is something that no one of us 
(■an adequately express but we do feel it, 
we of the Association, particularly this 
year. I do not think we could have selected 
a better year to bring it here, though we 
liuve tried to give yuu gentlonen andladies 
a square deal. Let me also say that I 
Ijelieve less credit is attached lo me than 
you think, for 1 attribute my victory to 
the climate of southern California and to 
the breezes of the Pacific Ocean, by whose 
.side I prejiared this essay. 

And may 1 also express the hope that 
this cup whenever I or any^ of my con- 
freres snail look upon it during the com- 
ing year shall sljjnify the loving monory that you gentlemen and ladies 
all have of the tos Anj-eles delegation and of^ those of us who tried to 
jtive you a cordial welcome here and real Rood felbwship while you are 
within our borders. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The Chairman — I think vou will agree with me Ihat 
anybody who can talk as well as that ought to be able lo 
write some. The fact that Mr. Bent has captured the 
first prize assures us that we shall listen now to some- 
thing very good indeed. 

Mr. Bent then read the following essay: 
When Theodore Koosevelt declared that his fight for the right con- 
sisted in simply "turning on the light," he thereby placed a unique 
emphasis on an important principle. It is this: that complete publicity 
on the facts regarding any question of fair dealing among men w bc)und 
to result, ultimately, in the correction of whatever unfairness may exist. 
The main effect of publicity u|K>n any issue is to refer that issue to 
the popular tribunal. It is the essential working oiit of the democratic 
ideal — the ideal thai found its splendid expression in the famous New 
England town meeting where publicity on all matters of public welfare 
was ctanplete. It represents the eslreme swing of the pendulum from 
the studied policy of men of power in earlier times, to cover up the 
truth, suppress the actual facta, and — to their shame be it said — to thrive 
and fatten upon the ignoraiii'e of the common nec)plc. 
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Since Benjamin Franklin demonstrated the jx)werful influence of 
the printing press, there has been a growing momentum to the force 
of publicity until it has become well-nigh resistless. The tj'pical in- 
dependence and defiance of public opinion of years gone by was expressed 
by one of the great captains of inaustry in his memorable declaration, 
"The l^iblic Be Damned!*' Today, the tj-pical sense of dependence 
of corporate wealth u])on the good will and endorsement of the public 
Ls evidenced by the recent publicity given to John I). Arch bold 's defence 
of the Standard Oil Company. In this, he presents his case to the 
public with all the minstaking care of an attorney pleading before a jury. 

No unprinciplea man or corporation, however powerful, can stand 
today against the will of the people. They must either reform or \ye 
crushed. This great fact is a notable triumph of justice and right 
through free speech and a free press — righteousness achieved through 
publicity. 

The year nineteen hundred and five is probably the most notable 
in the history of life insurance. Publicity brought this about. It 
sounded the aeath-knell of exorbitantly high salaries and conmiissions, 
of high-pressure methods of securing business, and of the tontine prin- 
ciple of dividend distribution. It held up to withering public condem- 
nation those men in high official position who were proven to be guilty 
of gross inefficiency and betrayal of a sacred public trust. In brief, 
that great era of insurance publicity placed the ban of drastic legislation 
or of equally effective popular disapproval of everything that savored 
of dishonesty or extravagance, or of special privilege in any of its forms. 

And what of the sj)ecific results of this publicity from the immediate 
standpoint of the agent, of the company, and of the policyholder ? 

In a word, we may say that the honest agent has been greatly bene- 
fitted. The material reduction in commissions in addition to other 
reforms has eliminated, to a large extent, the unprincipled agent. This 
fortunate riddance has given a new moral tone to the business of selling 
life insurance. It has given a greater stimulus, a deeper ambition, 
to the insurance fieldman of character and ability to establish a clientage 
of policyholders as enduring and loyal as that of the most trusted lawyer 
in nis community. 

The proj^erly conducted company has also shared in the benefits of 
publicity. To every such company it has given and is gi\ing a notable 
amomit of new business of the best type. To others, it has brought 
a timely correction of errors and set them upon the highway of economical 
management and substantial growth. A lew state legislatures, through 
lack of full knowledge, have passed laws that are unwise and extreme 
and injurious to all interests; but here, again, publicity given to the 
whole truth will correct and modify any extremes which are the result 
of ignorance and prejudice. 

Ihrough publicity, also, the policyholder has acquired sufficient light 
to be discriminating in his insurance investments. He knows the tests 
by which every life insurance company should be measured. He has 
come to realize the essential mutuality of all life insurance; that the 
economy of his chosen company and the careful selection of policyholders 
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will Aitally affect the total cost of the commodity of life insurance to the 
company and hence, in exact proportion, will effect the selling price 
to hmiself as a buyer of insurance. 

Publicity strengthens the bonds of interest and confidence between 
all three parties. Each transacts business in the full light of da v. 
Each has an intense satisfaction in the assurance that a thoroughly 
infonned public will insist upon nothing less than fair play. 

One great field of insurance publicity remains to be strongly empha- 
sized — ^the supreme value to society of the life insurance principle itself. 

Expense ratios and general insurance methods are in fact of lesser 
importance compared with the actual possession of adequate life insur- 
ance by the average man for the financial security of his wife and chil- 
dren. Thousands of policyholders unwisely cancelled their insurance 
in the midst of the recent insurance crisis. Hundreds of these have 
since died leaving their families in dire need. The moral of the mis- 
fortune to these families is clear and convincing. 

The larger and fuller publicity of the future will place tremendous 
stress upon the prime importance of insurance itseli, and the public 
will be aroused to act right. It will point the people to the magnificent 
work of the conscientious and forceful life insurance salesman; it will 
depict the immeasurable benefits accruing to bereaved wives and father- 
less children — ^benefits often due, solely, to the persuasive eloquence 
and the determined insistence of some insurance man fully alive to the 
importance of his mission. It will declare the mighty influence of life 
insurance toward thrift and economy and its vast contribution toward 
the splendid life equipment of those countless beneficiaries of life in- 
surance, who, at the outset, left untrained and dependent, will be num- 
bered, at length, among the nation's wise and brave defenders. 

The Chairman — It is apparent they raise most every- 
thing in California. The second prize, that of the Wil- 
liams vase will be awarded to Mr. Alfred C. Newell of 
Atlanta, who unfortunately is not present except by proxy. 
Mr. Current of Louisville has been delegated to read the 
essay for Mr. Newell. Will Mr. Sammis escort Mr. 
Current to the platform, please ? 

Mr. Current was then escorted to the platform by Mr. 
Sammis. 

The Chairman — Ladies and Gentlemen: I take 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Current of Louisville who will 
read the essay prepared by Mr. Newell. Mr. Sammis 
will present the vase to the winner of the second prize. 

Mr. Sammis — You must feel, Mr. Current, the honor of represent- 
ing the winner of this vase as keenly as I feel the honor of being selected 
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by this Association to present it to you. From this time, for the pm*- 
pose of this presentation, you must lose your personality and stand as 
the vicar of the man you so ably represent. 

Had I the soft liquid accents of the South instead of the harsh dry 
intonations of the North; had I the beautiful verbal roses with which 
ou embroider even your ordinary conversation, you of the Southland, 

would not use them. I want to emphasize, if not with the gutteral 
intonations that belong to my cold country the fact that here in our 
Association there are no lines of demarcation; that for us there is no 
Mississippi; there is no Mason and Dixon line; there are no Rockies. 
Here, in Association work, the frigid North, the ardent South, the iron 
East and the Golden West meet on one common ground (applause), 
that of brotherhood; our object, impro\Tng conditions — of ourselves, 
of insurance, of the whole human family. 

It is an honor to win a prize. Victory — let us call it here excellence, 
because there is no victory when brotners strive together — excellence 
comes not only from effort, but from successful execution. The effort 
has been made, the execution has been accomplished, and the reward 
has come. Second prize .^ Yes. We cannot all be first; there must 
be a second, a third, and others. The second prize means only what 
the Irishman says: "Devil a good man but what there is a better." So 
there is someone better than you. But there may not always be; there 
may not be in a short time in our basiness if you shall strive as earnestly 
in your own business, for your future, for your company and for your 
people, as you strove for this. 

lake the vase — the prize that you have won; place it where your 
brothers, your co-workers in the Association can see it, can read the 
inscription upon it, can be reminded by it of one of the earliest and most 
earnest workers that this Association ever had. May it be an inspira- 
tion. May they work harder because of the emulation with which 
it will inspire them, just to get where they can do something that will 
mark excellence for themselves and for their business. W'e wish you. 
Sir, all the prosperity that can come from earnest effort such as you have 
shown here, lake this vase; keep it until some other man comes and 
takes it away. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sammis then handed the vase to Mr. Current, 
who responded as follows: 

Mr. Current — Mr. Sammis, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It 
affords me very great pleasure to read Mr. Newell's magnificent essay, 
as his representative to listen to your eloquent and inspiring words 
and on his behalf to accept this splendid vase. As a material vase it 
is beautiful, and as a token from this Association it will ever remind the 
recipient and his representative of the high ideals for which this Asso- 
ciation stands. (Applause.) 

Mr. Current then read Mr. Newell's essav as follows: 
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Publidty is of three kinds — passive proteclive and positive 
ITie first, as in tbe case of munitipalities, offers unobstructed, 
the privilejfe to the press or any 
other agency of making known facts; 
the second, as instanced by large 
raib'oad organizations maintains a per- 
manent plant for the most effective dis- 
semination of favorable information; the 
third does not Trait for the probe or the 
reporter but sees to il that the people are 
told full details, relying upon their ultimate 
verdict as to the inteijrity of any action. 
It k thb afwcssive but rather rare kind of 
publidty which should be applied to life 



every Mie eould know the doings of every 
one else, corporate publicity was not 
necessary, but with the uplift of the financial institutions and the 
intricate handling of colossal undertakings, development, especialy in 
the United States, has been as correspondingly notable along the 
lines of militant journalism. Many of the most intelligent cor- 
porations have already yielded to the demand for publicity of the 
Eartial or protective kind. To let down the bars altogether might 
e harmful to them, but as an almost-public institution lite insurance 
should have no se<iets. No matter what its age or past perform- 
ances, every life insurance company should carefully see to it that all 
its doings are presented for public record and observation. 

From the agent's viewpoint, this kind of publicity is to be desired 
because it will lend to convert his calling into a profession. Knowledge 
that no get-rich-quick-concem can survive, and that only the most 
meritorious companies can withstand tliis acid lest, will add to the 
self-respect of the solicitor and increase his income. In many instances 
it will prevent the solicitor from succumbing to the temptation of em- 
ploying unfair means against a competing agent. Forceful publicity 
nill aUo assist in the elunination of the "twister" and the extinction 
of the rebater. 

It is axiiMiatic that successful salesmanship is based on confidence— 
the belief of the agent in himself, in the thing he sells and in his com- 
pany. Does not exploitation in life insurance increase sales by giving 
an agency force an insight into the most intimate "home office" trans- 
actions and plans ? Is there any surer method of inspu-ing confidence ? 

The character of the company he represents det^mines to a great 
degree the local reputation ot the agent. I'nimoters, dwarfed in con- 
sdence but well developed in the 'gentle art of graft," liave found 
easy victims in men of inviolate repute whom they secured as agents 
and whose goo<l standbg might not have been made to totter had the 
full publidty policy been observed. How many agents are still suffer- 
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ing from exposures of practices by their superiors — ^peculations made 
possible by tne habit of silence anj suppression ? 

Of greater concern to the conscientious agent than perfecting himself 
as a machine for producing business should be the thought of his policy- 
holders. With not only full freedom of facts but an attitude on the 
part of the company that would invite scrutiny from any source, infor- 
mation supplied by the agent to his clients would be more valuable. 

As a safeguard against sensationalism and perversion of true con- 
ditions by the jaundiced-hued element of journalism, each company 
should have its own publicity bureau, charged not with tainted facts, 
but pointed truths. Normal growth would thus be encouraged. No 
cataclysm of the kind from the effects of which companies, agents and 
policynolders are still recovering could come. 

Few of the routine affairs of life insurance companies are now with- 
held. Investment of funds, whether in reserve or surplus; salaries of 
officials; methods of calculating dividends to the policynolders and the 
amount of these dividends for each style of policy; the "grade" of otan- 
missions p>aid to get new business and the amount allowed on the old; 
mortality experiences — in fact all the general machinery is exposed. 
But true publicity is not found in tabulation of figures or in the recital 
of ratios. Voluntary statement of reasons would make a more emphatic 
specific. Is there any point where private interest impinges on the 
rights of the policyholder ? Is any investment inspired by selfish designs ? 
What are the real motives actuating the formation of this new company ? 
Has it any subsidiary companies and if so, what are their contractural 
relations ? Such questions could not be answered by figures and ratios. 

Evasion and suppression incites the newsp>aper man to a keener 
relish for discovery. When his "story breali' the explosion is dis- 
astrous to all elements of a life insurance company. 

To the objection that such wholesale distribution of inside facts would 

g've knowledge to competing corporations, it might be urged that 
om the standpoint of the man in the field, life insurance apparently 
defies most of tne conventional creeds of competition. 

While of great importance to the policyholder from an educative 
standpoint publicity in life insurance will at the same time protect com- 
panies from adverse legislation. Rightly informed, the policyholders 
of standard "old line'* companies will become more active in endeavor- 
ingto prevent prejudicial state laws — now a great menace. 

These policyholders are frequently indifferent, almost negligent, 
as to their own welfare and the welfare of the company by whidi they 
are insured — so that even with positive publicity the a^nt will be 
necessary in supplementing information. Just as he is indispensable 
to life insurance as a creative force so the agent is essential in tne wake 
of true publicity as a constructive factor — 

"By open speech and simple, 
An hundred times made plain. 
To seek another's profit 
And work another's gain." 
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The Chairman — The Executive Committee has a 

report to make. 

Mr. Clark — ^Mr. Chairman, the Executive Committee have acted 
on the resolutions referred to them yesterday, and they present the same 
approved. The first one as offered by the speaker is as follows: 

Whereas, the conditions brought about by the unwise and 
rash legislation enacted in several states especially New York 
has not been improved and 

Whereas, such conditions have been clearly shown to be an 
injury to the public as well as the agent because of the great 
restrictions of the sale of life insurance and the conseauent 
curtailment of benefits that would have been derived there- 
from by those who should have had the protection, be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, that we reaffirm the position taken by the conven- 
tion of 1907 at Toronto respecting such laws and urge our 
legislators of the several states having such unjustly restrictive 
laws on their statute books to modify them, in the interest of the 
whole people. 

And DC it further 

Resolved, that we express our appreciation of the good 
work done by Mr. William C. Johnson, representative of the 
New York Associations, before the Senate and Assembly of 
the New York legislature in securing the passage of amend- 
ments modifying Section 97 by almost unanimous vote but 
which amenoments unfortunately were not approved by the 
governor. 
I move its adoption. 

Mr. Olmsted — I desire to add another second to the motion of the 
adoption of these resolutions. It seems to me. Sir, highly proper that 
this convention should record its disapproval of a law the effect of which 
has already so minimized the benefits of life insurance. The curtailing 
of the spread of life insurance by this law, who can measure it? It 
is not improbable that in every school district in this state and in every 
other state in this grand old Union there may be widows and orphans 
who will have to struggle single-handed against want and poverty because 
of the lack of life insurance that might have come to their doors had it 
not been for this law. It is very fitting that we should remember with 
gratitude the splendid work that was done by Mr. William C. Johnson 
in the attempt to get this law amended, and I am very glad to be able 
to second this motion. (Applause.) 

The question was then put and the resolution was 

unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Clark — ^The second resolution, Mr. Chairman, is as follows, 
having been presented by Mr. Meyers of Minneapolis: 

Whereas, the twisting of a policyholder from one reliable 
company to another, undermines the confidence of the insured 
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in all companies and dLscredits the work of honest insurance 
representatives and 

Whereas, such "twisting" almost universally means a loss 
to the policyholder so "twisted" as well as the undermining of 
the comj)any's stability thereby injuring all other jx)licyholders 
and 

Whereas, the twisting of agents by companies and general 
agents from one to another by special offers and inducements 
generally illusory and misleading is usually injurious to the 
agent so twisted and degrading to the business, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the National Association of Life I'nder- 
writers places itself unequivocally on record as condemning 
such practices as unprofessional and dishonest. 
I move its adoption. 

Mr. Meyers — ^The resolution needs no further explanation, except 
this: The members of the Association perhaps will have noticed that 
there was an addition made to the resolution which I handed in yester- 
day, an addition that I consider an important one, but omitted in the 
haste of reading it yesterday. I have in my hand a pamphlet treating 
on twisting and why it should not be indulged in. We have had pamph- 
lets galore about rebating and why it should not be indulged in, out 
we have yet to receive so far as I know a pamphlet from company officials 
or general agents condemning the twisting of agents from one company 
to another by all kinds of schemes and promises that are supposed to 
be CTeditable provided the agents is twistetl to your company. If it 
is wTong to twist a j)olicy the holder of which perhaps has paid $25, 
$50 or $100 or $200, is it any more wrong to steal from your co-worker 
an agent whom he has instructed and helped in every way possible, 
possibly financially and otherwise, and then call that good practice ? 
That is why I inserted the other clause in the resolution. If there is 
any one among vou believes that that practice is right we ought to hear 
from him this afternoon. I second the motion to adopt the resolution. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman — Any further remarks on this question ? 
The question was then put and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Clark — ^The third and last resolution. Mr. President, recom- 
mended and approved by the Executive Committee was presented on 
the floor yesterday by Mr. Gregory of San Francisco and is as follows : 

Wliereas, it is the custom of many banks to place themselves 
before the public as apparently endorsing by displaying adver- 
tisements and acting as agents for irresponsible life insurance 
associations and thus creating for such associations a fallacious 
standing as to responsibility therefore be it 

Resolved, that the National Association of Life Undei^vriters, 
because it believes it has a duty to perform to the public bv 
this resolution places itself upon record as condemning this 
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practice and suggests that local associations eve^y^vhe^e make 
special and earnest effort to eradicate it on the ground that it is 
pernicious and injurious to the public at large as well as to 
legitimate life insurance. 
I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Gregory — Mr. President, there is one little explanation needed 
from me of the terms of the resolution and what it is desired to cover. 
However, I beg to submit that this resolution is not in any way an attack 
on the banks as collectors of premiums or assessments or payment of 
any obligations, but it is more of an instructive resolution providing 
that the attention of all associations may be called to the fact that 
the banks, by the display of a card, usually stating that they are depositors 
for certain assessment organizations that are not staple in character, 
give, as stated in the resolution, a fallacious standing before the public, 
and in an indirect manner in the minds of the public endorse these or- 
^nizations as being worthy the confidence of the purchasers of life 
insurance. Through this resolution we hope that the local association 
will call the attention of the various banks so indirectly endorsing these 
organizations to the fact that they are acting in a manner detrimental, 
not only to the public, to legitimate life insurance, but to themselves, 
to the instability of the organizations which are represented by them 
as agents, and tnat they by their display advertising stand back of the 
organization. I wish to second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman — The motion is on the adoption of 
the recommendation by the Executive Committee. 

The question was then put and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman — Mr. President, I take pleasure Sir, 
in restoring you to your Chair. 

President Edwards then resumed the Chair. 

President Edwards — I am indebted to you, Mr. 

Herrick for your courtesy in presiding and in so many 

ways aiding the work of the convention. 

Mr. Wilkes — I have a little resolution which I do not think needs 
any Executive Committee action on it. 

Resolved, that we, the members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, tender to the Los Angeles Association our 
sincere thanks for the very complete manner in which they 
have managed this convention. Tneir hospitality has been royal 
and their entertainment prodigal, but not only has there been 
an offering to the physical senses of our beings but the feast of 
reason has been most prolific. We all heartily agree that no 
convention has listened to better papers and some of them were 
master-pieces. 
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Esi)ecially do we wish to convey to Messers Whittington, 
Montgomery, Gregory, Russell and Muma our high apjjre- 
ciation of their untiring efforts in our behalf. Their meeting 
us at the Grand Canyon was a most gracious act and their 
contribution of fruits, flowers and genuine good nature will 
long be remembered. 

We see no way to repay these gentlemen except to sell our 
return tickets become citizens of Los Angeles and members 
of that association which we have concluded to do. We thought 
of joining the Angels in the by and by but we as have found a city 
of them on earth we have concluded to join here. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

President Edwards — The secretary wishes, I be- 
lieve, to conclude the subscriptions to the Official Pro- 
ceedings. 

Secretary Waite — I called the roll this morning, but 
several of the delegates were not present, or did not 
answer. 

The roll call was then completed. 

Secretary Waite — Connecticut ? 
Mr. Tolman — ^Ten copies. 

Secretary Waite — Philadelphia? 
Mr. Carroll — ^How many did we take last year ? 

Secretary Waite — I think it was one hundred Mr. 
Carroll. 
Mr. Carroll — ^Well, we will take the same. 

The Secretary — One hundred for Philadelphia. 
Mr. Carroll — No, I said the same as last year. I don't believe it 
was one hundred. 

The record of last year showed that Philadelphia sub- 
scribed for twentv-five. 

Secretary Waite — Pittsburgh? 
Mr. Wood — I will write you when I get home. 

President Edwards — Now, the agency cards in the 
Life Association News. Mr. Tolman, will you put in 
your card ? 
Mr. Tolman — Yes. 

Mr. Will G. Farrell — ^Are not all the cards that were in there 
last year re-subscribed this year? 

President Edwards — Not unless they are re-sub- 
scribed and five dollars paid. 
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Mr. Carroll — Must the five dollars be paid now ? 
President Edwards — No, not necessarily. 

Mr. Farrell — ^Just renew Mr. Farreirs card please. How many 
copies did Utah subscribe for ? 

President Edwards — Ten I think. 

Secretary Waite — There wasn't any subscribed for 

this morning. 
Mr. Clark — Utah subscribed for five this morning. 
Mr. Farrell — ^That is all right. 

S cretary Waite — Now, the New England Women's. 

Mrs. Shaal — ^My association does not seem to be particularly in- 
terested. I personally will subscribe for five, but I cannot dispose of 
them in any way whatever. Those I subscribed for last year are in 
my desk now. 

President Edwards — Mr. Goldman, can we have 
your card at five dollars for the Life Association News ? 
Mr. Goldman — ^Yes. 

President Edwards — Are there any other gentlemen 

here who will take advantage of the opportunity ? I 

think we have got all of the original people. Is there 

any other business before the convention ? 

Mrs. Shaal — ^May I say a word in regard to the Association News. 
I am very interested personally in that paper, and I think it would be 
a splendid idea if every manager throughout the country would solicit 
his agents and see if they won 't subscribe to that paper. I personally 
am doing it in my own office, and before the end of the year I know that 
every agent I have will be a subscriber for that paper. I only make 
this suggestion hoping that every manager will do the same and help 
us to keep the paper with us. 

President Edwards — The next business before the 
convention under the new constitution as recently adopted 
is the selection of the place for holding the next annual 
convention. It will be proper for the secretary to call the 
roll now of delegations if there are any nominations. 

The secretary then proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Clark — Mr. Chairman, it gives me great pleasure to extend 
to Louisville the privilege enjoyed by Baltimore at this particular point. 

Mr. Dobbs — ^Mr. Chairman, I have been given the very great honor 
and privilege of representing the Louisville Association this afternoon, 
so I am only a sort of fifth wheel of the delegation. I came along, Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen, merely for moral ornamentation, and in the 
event of any dispute about things to tell the truth. (Laughter.) Now, 
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I very'deeply regret that an impression has gone abroad here that the 
Louisville delegation was sent here to invite the Association to hold 
its nineteenth annual convention in Louisville. As a matter of fact, 
nothing was said, in the Association at least, about inviting the National 
Association to hold its next year's convention in Louisville. They 
told us in a simple, homely Kentucky way to go and get the convention, 
and if we don't get it something is going to happen to us. But while 
the Association gave us this peremptory instruction to go after the 
convention, yet we came prepared with something more substantial, 
something that will possibly fit in with the most exacting sense of pro- 
priety, and if you will permit me, I will read some communications 
which will show you that representative citizens and bodies of Louisville 
will be more than happy and honored to entertain the convention next 
year. 

The first communication I would read you is one from the mayor of 
our city addressed to the National Association of Life Underwriters: 

August 11th, 1908. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Grentlemen : — 

As the Chief Executive of the City of Louisville I wish to 
extend to your Association an invitation to hold your next annual 
convention in the City of Louisville. For the citizens of Louis- 
ville I promise you a hearty welcome. I am sure you will be 
rewarded by the hospitable people of this city. 

Yours very truly, 

J. F. Grinstead, Mayor, 

Paul Burlingame, 
Mayor's Secretary. ^ 
Another invitation is from the Retail Merchants' Association of 
Louisville: 

Louisville, Ky., August 6th, 1908. 
The National Association of Life Underwriters, 

in Convention assembled, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gentlemen: — 

Relative to the next meeting place of your honorable body the 
Retail Merchants Association of Louisville hereby extend to 
you a cordial invitation to come to our city for that occasion. 

There are no "latch strings" in Kentucky. The doors are 
wide open and we bid you welcome. 
Trusting to have you with us in 1909, we are 

Yours very truly. 

Retail Merchants Association, 
H. J. Streng, President, 
J. V. Beckmann, Manager. 
Those are from comparatively minor organizations, but I^have one 
from the Louisville Commercial Club, which is composed of possibly 
as fine a set of enterprising and hospitable men as you will find in the 
broad expanse of this country. This letter is as follows: 
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Louisville, Ky., August 7th, 1908. 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Gentlemen : — 

We desire to extend to your Association a most cordial 
invitation to hold your meeting next year in oiu* city. You 
know by reputation, if not personally, about the "proverbial 
Kentucky hospitality," and we are anxious to dispense a large 
portion of the same to the members of your Association. 

We hope that when the matter of your next meeting place 
is to be decided on. you will give our citj^ favorable consideration. 
Expressing in advance our appreciation of the privilege of hav- 
ing you with us for your next meeting, I am, 

Very respectfully, 

Fred. W. Keisker, 

President. 
Still another from the Louisville Board of Trade: 

Louisville, Ky., August 7th, 1908. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Grentlemen : — 

The Louisville Board of Trade, a representative body of the 
business men of our city, tender to your organization a most 
hearty invitation to hold your convention of 1909 in Ix>uis- 
ville. We realize the importance of your Association and the 
value of its work and would appreciate greatly the honor of hav- 
ing your gathering here. 

Our local insurance men, members of your organization, 
we are sure will do everything in their power to give you the 
highest grade of true Kentucky hospitality, and we feel so 
certain of this that we have no hesitancy whatever in under- 
writing the convention of 1909, if held in Louisville, as the 
safest and most enjoyable period in the life of your Asso- 
ciation ; and will assume all risks on that score. Our city has all 
the equipment necessary for the successful conduct of a con- 
vention, with its spacious convention halls, splendid new 
hotels, superior street-car facilities and a new jail. The^ 
are all yours! Come to Kentucky and discuss the possi- 
bilities of life in the land that does not flow with milk and 
honey exactly, but with "other things" that make everybody 
here wish they could live forever and are perfectlj^ willing to 
let the premiums go on for the privilege. We are just exactly 
as far from all the principal cities in the United States as they 
are from us, and wnen you get here you will want to stay and 
we will be glad to have you stay with us forever. 

All Louisville wants is a chance and we hope your Asso- 
ciation will decide to give it to her in 1909. 

Respectfully yours, 

F. C. Nunemacher, 
President Louisville Board of Trade. 
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These are fonnal in\'itations, but the Louisville Association of Life 
Underwriters gave us peremptory instructions to get the convention. 
Kentucky is a double first cousin of every state in the Union, and every- 
body just naturallv wants to go there once before they die, and so of 
course they don 't nave to be invited back again. That is the way Ken- 
tucky feels about it, and that is the simple straightforward way that 
we want the National Association of Life Underwriters to feel about it. 
We did not come here, gentlemen, to question the intelligence of this 
splendid bodjr of picked men by attempting in any way to show the 
business, social, religious and commercial importance of having your 
convention in Louisville next year. 

Modesty imposes some sense of restraint even upon a Kentuckian, 
and it would he merely a matter of supererogation to go to men who 
know as much as you do and try and tell you about things about which 
you know as well as I do, those things which make Kentucky famous. 

1 will say, though, for vour information on minor matters, that if 
you don't come to Louisville I am not going back. We have a people 
down there that are terrible in anger, and if they should be exasperated 
over the failure to secure this convention there is no telling how many 
lives thev would sacrifice. 

Back m the old Kentucky home they are making ready and dream- 
ing dreams of all sorts of good times they expect to give you. The other 
members of the delegation may have the coura^ to go back there and 
report failure, but as for me, I expect to stick with this body, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and to let my beard grow until the scales fall from the eyes of this 
body and they can see the angel of the Lord pointing to Kentucky and 
saying, ** There is my home for next year." (Applause.) 

Mr. Carroll — After the speech made by Brother Dobbs of Louis- 
ville there can be very little said with reference to holding the conven- 
tion of 1909 in that city. But I want to say on behalf of the New Eng- 
land states and the great state of Pennsylvania, that all of the eastern 
and southern states and all of the other states in the United States second 
the nomination of Louisville made by Mr. Dobbs. When we consider 
the kind of people that we have met coming from Louisville, the speci- 
mens of fine womanhood that they have sent to this convention, the mag- 
nificent men that they have sent here, we feel that when we go to Louis- 
ville we shall see the beauty and the chivalry of the South. You may 
equal these men somewhere, but you cannot beat them. And as for 
the location of Louisville, it is the logical place to hold the next convention. 
We have met in the extreme East. Inis year we are meeting in the 
extreme West, and Louisville is possibly the most central city we can 
select, and in view of the warm invitation we have, the logical location 
of Ix)uisville, the men and women that come from there, I don't see 
how we can refuse to vote unanimously to send this convention 
to liouisville in 1909. I take great pleasure in seconding Mr. Dobbs 
motion. 

Mr. Whittingtox — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: On 
behalf of the Ix)s Angeles Association I desire also to second the propo- 
sition to go to Louisville next year. My own association has been 
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begging me for the last week, more or less, to invite this association to 
come to Los Angeles, but since our good brother from Ijouisville has 
given us such a mamificent invitation, omitting nothing that Ls of general 
good, I heartily endorse and second the proposition of Louisville. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Herrick — Mr. President: Representing an association which 
I believe is Louisville's nearest neighbor on the West, I want to support 
the suggestion that the next convention be taken to Louisville. I have 
been there; I have drunk from the springs of that famous water that 
flows so freely in Louisville; I have been benefited by it, and I have en- 
joyed that genuine southern hospitality which they furnish so abun- 
dantly there. Then after coming out here and seeing the benefits of 
irrigation I know of no place where this convention could go next year 
and still get the benefits of irrigation that they are getting out here 
(laughter), to better advantage than in Louisville. I heartily second 
the motion. 

Mr. Courtney — I think. Sir, after hearing the letters that have been 
read to us there can be no doubt in the minds of the most skeptical 
that our presence is really desired in the city of Louisville. We also 
know that Louisville has kindly stepped aside in the past and waived 
its considerations in behalf of other cities that wanted us. With these 
matters in mind Sir, I move you that the further call of the roll be sus- 
pended and the unanimous vote of this Association be recorded in favor 
of Louisville for the next meeting place. 

Mr. Goldman — I would like to second that motion. 

President Edwards — The Chair would feel under 
the circumstances that we must allow the other friends of 
Louisville and Kentucky to second. 

Mrs. Shaal — ^After travelling from (^hicago to Los Angeles with 
the Kentucky delegates. I do not see how any of us could conscientiously 
refuse going to Kentucky. The only thing that will be lacking in their 
genial hospitality will be water, and I should advise all gentlemen to 
bring their canteens with them. I second the motion most heartily 
on behalf of the New England Women 's Association. 

Mr. Olmsted — I would like to second heartily the motion, and it 
is a safe place to go. There will be no danger of rusting out your di- 
gestive apparatus. I have been there and enjoyed the hospitality of 
Louisville on former occasions. They have something they call Burgoo 
which you may find out more about, and they have a particular cake- 
walk entertainment there that will certainly be commendatory of Ijouis- 
ville. It is a central location and I cheerfully second the motion to accept 
this invitation. 

Mr. Fansler — In 1907 Chicago was a competitor for the honor of 
entertaining this convention this year. W^e were beaten by a fractional 
vote. Sir, it is with very great pleasure that I heartily endorse this 
resolution for the association to come back to Chicago next vear. You 
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know that Loui5\ille is one of our southern suburban to\iiis, and what- 
ever belongs to Louis\4Ile belongs to us. (Lau^ter.) 

lliere is another reason why I want to see this Association in Louis- 
ville next year. My wife is a kentucky woman, and if there is anything 
better in the whole state of Kentucky I want to discover it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. R. L. Underbill, San Francisco — On behalf of the San Fran- 
cisco Association I want to add a word in favor of holding the next con- 
vention in Louis\ille. We love Mr. Dobbs too much to put his life in 
danger. The Kentuckians helped us in getting the convention to Cali- 
fornia and they have done many other things that have helped to make 
the state famous. San Francisco records its vote for the convention 
of 1909 for Louisville. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — The secretary will read some 
invitations. 

Secretary Waite — ^There are invitations from Atlantic City, Musko- 
gee Commercial Club; Cinciimati Convention League and the Hotel 
Association of Buffalo. ITiose are all the invitations we have. 

On motion the inWtations were ordered on file. 

President Edwards — The question is on Mr. Court- 
ney's motion that the rules be suspended and the vote 
recorded in favor of Louis^^lle. 

The motion prevailed. 

President Edwards — It will be proper to move that 

we hold the convention next year in Louisville. 

Mr. Henry J. Powell — I move that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters hold the 1909 convention in the city of Louisville, Ky. 

The question was then put and the motion prevailed. 
The announcement w^as received with great applause. 

President Edwards — The by-laws provide the time 
shall also be fixed by the convention, but it is the usual 
custom to let that be decided by the Executive Committee 
at their mid-year meeting. 

Mr. Herrick — ^I move you that the time of holding the 1909 con- 
vention be left to the Executive Committee to determine. 

President Edwards — Is there any unfinished busi- 
ness to come before the convention of any nature what- 
ever ? If not, the report of the Nominating Committee 
will be read. 

Secretary Waite then read the following report of the 
Nominating Committee: 
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To the National Association of Life Underwriters: 

Your Nominating Committee beg to report that they met 
in the Hotel Alexandria last night, at 9 o *clock, and the following 
members were present: 
E. J. Clark W. A. Waite 

Wm. G. Carroll L. D. Wilkes 

Wm. Goldman C. J. Edwards 

J. II. Johnson G. A. Newkirk 

E. H. L. Gregory T. L. Fansler 

W. H. Herrick C. C. Courtney 

C. S. Montgomery C. W. Orr 

J. J. Meyers O. W. Carpenter 

L. W. Sammis A. H. Pratt 

Mrs. F. E. Shaal Wm. Tolmari 

W. M. Wood A. G. Allen 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Waite, and upon 
motion ^Ir. Wood of Pittsburgh, was elected chainnan. On 
motion, Mr. Waite was elected secretary. 

As a the result of the meeting, your committee beg to submit 
the names of the following gentlemen for election to the offices 
named: 

President: Chas. Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Vice-President: John W. Whittington, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Second Vice-President: Wm. Tolman, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Third Vice-President: William M. Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary: Will A. Waite, Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer: Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 

W. M. Wood, Chairman, 
Will A. Waite, Secretary. 

Mr. Carroll — Mr. l^esident, I move that the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be received and that the nominations close and that 
the secretary cast the ballots for the different officers named by the 
Nominating Committee. 

President Edwards — I will ask the second vice- 
president to take the Chair. 

The Chair was then taken by Vice-President Herrick. 

Mr. Carroll — I renew that motion, Mr. Vice-President. 
The motion was seconded. 

The Chairman — Ladies and Gentlemen: The motion 
of Mr. Carroll seconded bv Mr. Goldman is that the 
report of the Nominating Committee be accepted and 
adopted and that nominations close and that the secretary 
be instructed to cast ballot for the gentlemen named. 
Mr. Wood — I beg leave to withdraw my name from before this con- 
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vention, for this reason, that it has been the custom heretofore since 
the admission of the Canadian Association to give a place upon the 
ticket to a member who shall be designated by Canada, and in view 
of that fact I withdraw in favor of Canada, and move that the name be 
left blank and supplied by the National Executive Council. 

The Chairman — Do you oflTer that as an amendment 
to the report of the Executive Committee ? 

Mr. Wood — ^I desire to withdraw my name. 

The Chairman — What had we better do w4th Billy 

W^ood ? Mr. Wood offers an amendment withdrawing 

his name, and that the place of third vice-president be left 

vacant to be filled by the executive council, to be the 

president of the Canadian Association. 

Mr. Carroll — In view of that fact, I simply amend my motion 
that the secretary cast the ballot for all the officers named except the 
office of third vice-president. 

Mr. Goldman — I accept the amendment. 

The Chairman — Any further remarks? The ques- 
tion is on the motion of Mr. Carroll to adopt the report 
of the Nominating Committee. 

The motion prevailed. 

Secretary Waite — ^Ir. Chairman, your secretary has cast the 
unanimous ballot of the delegates present for the following gentlemen 
to serve you for the ensuing year as your officers. 

Secretary Waite then read the names contained in the 
report of the Nominating Committee with the exception 
of Mr. Wood's name. 

Three cheers were then given for the new president. 

The Chairman — Mr. Edwards, there has been an 
honor conferred upon you never before given to any other 
man connected w4th the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Men come and go, but it looks now as if 
you would go on forever. I think I voice the sentiment 
of every delegate present, every member of the National 
Association, every member of every local association 
belonging to the National Association, when I say that 
you got only what was coming to you. By your work 
during the last year, the zeal you have manifested in the 
interests of the Association, the traveling you have done, 
the associations you have visited, the spirit you have 
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aroused in Association work, the good all around that you 
have accomplished, and furthermore the love that you 
have inspired in the hearts of every one with whom you 
have come in contact has caused just this, your re-election. 
I congratulate you most heartily upon this expression of 
the confidence of the members of the Association, and 
bespeak for you the hearty support during the coming 
year of every member, and you can be assured that every 
one is ready to extend his hand to assist you in every 
way possible. I anticipate Sir, that your next year will 
be much more successful, even than the one that has just 
closed. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — Mr. Herrick, and my Fellows 
of the Convention: A man would be indeed heartless 
who did not appreciate this expression on your part, care- 
less of the good opinion of his fellows, and thoughtless of 
his own relation towards the affairs of the world in which 
he is a part. And I say to you frankly, that it makes 
that deep impress upon my heart, that any serious matter 
brought close home must make on a thinking man. 

Frankly, I am fearful of this breaking of the precedent 
which has so long been the policy of the National Asso- 
ciation. Frankly, I wish that in your judgment and in 
your conclusion you had arrived at a disposition of this 
matter through some other channel and toward some other 
individual. But I am not insensible of your confidence, 
of your esteem, of the honor you have put upon me and 
the fellowship which you grant me. I am heartily dis- 
inclined, however, to set aside our established precedents, 
and I pleaded with your Nominating Committee last 
night as seriously as any man could frame words into 
earnest phrases. I am not the obstinate juror, I hope. 
No matter what my personal inclination and my absolute 
honest wish was in the matter, I must against even those 
bow to the wish and the will and the dictum of the men 
with whom I am training. (Applause.) Providing, and 
understanding from the vice-president and from the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee that I shall receive their 
support, that assistance and if necessary that rotation in 
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office which might relieve me from the obligations if 
circumstances should make it necessary during the year. 
And entirely with that thought, with that belief that you 
will so relieve me, I am inclined to continue the ser\dce, 
(applause) with a feeling more of sadness than of elation. 

And now I will ask the committee please, consisting 
of Mr. Wood and Mr. Gregory if they will kindly escort 
to the platform Mr. Whittington, the first \dce-president 
of this Association, and express to him the satisfaction 
that I feel that we have as our ranking official in the 
Association a man who makes good in the face of every- 
thing. (Applause.) 

I bespeak for the National Association, because of his 
closer and more intimate relation toward it, a period of 
great usefulness in this country beyond the Divide, and 
may I say a regeneration in insurance affairs in this vast 
western kingdom of good fellows. Were it not for the 
dramatic element and the idea of a coup d'etat, I should 
have been inclined to take the floor and myself have placed 
Mr. W'hittington in nomination for president, because 
he has manifested that steadfastness and that persistence 
which qualify him to hold the first office in our Association. 
(Applause.) But ranking close to the executive, linking 
his own responsibility and his poise, his enthusiasm and 
his energy with that of the other officers, I believe we 
have certainly a strong link, and we are happy indeed in 
having Mr. Whittington thus advance in the Associa- 
tion's officiate. Mr. W^hittington, I have the honor Sir, 
to notify you of your election to the office of first vice- 
president of this Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Edwards here resumed the Chair. 

Mr. Whittington — Mr. President, Ladies and Grentlemen: This 
is no time to attempt to make a speech. But I do want to say, Mr. 
President, that out of the bottom of my heart I thank you for your kind 
words, and I assure you delegates that 1 will try to be as true as I can 
to the principles not only of the National Association but to the princi- 
ples of life insurance. To say that I am wedded closely to the National 
body would be putting it very coldly. I am so filled and thrilled with en- 
thusiasm and inspiration that I believe that I can help you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to make the National Association of Life Underwriters felt more 
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up""and down the Pacific Coast and reaching back toward the East 
until I may in some way or other link hands with you, so that we may 
cover this year the entire membership of our Association. (Applause.) 
In accepting the position of first vice-president I do not wish it to be 
understood that it is an office in name only. My heart, my zeal, my 
life shall go into it to better the conditions as far as I possibly can. 
Hence I say to you this afternoon, Mr. President, that in the name of 
life insurance men, in the name of the National body I present myself 
a sacrifice to you all. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — I will ask Mr. Courtney of 
Kansas City, and Mr. Johnson of Louisville, if they will 
kindly escort to the Chair the newly-elected second vice- 
president, Mr. Tolman of Connecticut. 

Mr. Tolman was then escorted to the platform by the 
gentlemen named. 

President Edwards — Mr. Tolman, nothing could 
give me more satisfaction and pleasure than to express to 
you the feeling of this convention. You who have been 
a faithful friend of the Association movement, and enthu- 
siastic worker in the Association ranks and advanced in 
insurance ideas and ideals, are quite fit and we are most 
happy in having you thus related to our Association, and 
I hereby notify you Sir, of your election to the second 
vice-presidency of this body. (Applause.) 

Mr. Tolman — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Mem- 
bers of the Noblest Calling on Earth : I felt inclined to refuse this nomi- 
nation last night when I heard my name mentioned for the first time. 
But I am no quitter. 1 love association. I love the insurance business. 
I love my chosen calling, and I can claim one particular thing I think 
which no other man can claim. I have belonged to three associations 
at the same time and paid my dues. (Laughter.) I joined in Boston, 
so many years ago that I don 't know when it was, a hundred and fifty 
miles from home. Then 1 joined in western Massachusetts when they 
formed an association there. I have been president of that association. 
I finally let go good old Boston, but I still keep western Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. I am the vice-president oi the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation. But I was afraid that 1 would be too busy to attend to this 
job. I assure you, however, that in this work, aS^in every work, I will 
put my sincere soul, my heart, my energy into the work and let us press 
toward the mark and make this Association the means of building up 
the grand wbrk we are engaged in, the work for humanity and Grod. 

President Edwards — It is hardly necessary for me to 
introduce to you the gentleman who has served this Asso- 
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ciation so faithfully during the vear and who has been bv 
mv side in every line of work, and who is at my side at 
this moment. Col. Waite, whom you have re-elected sec- 
retary. (Applause.) 

Secretary Waite — Mr. IVesident, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
thank you for the honor, if it is an honor to be elected secretary. I 
know it means a lot of work, I shall try Mr. President, to do as well 
as I did this year, and perhaps better. 1 have learned the ropes and I 
believe that with yourself and our dear friend WTiittington, Senator 
Tolman and the ( anadian representative that the Association will in- 
crease in meml)ership and in numbers during the year. I thank you 
for the honor. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — The third vice-president, as 
you know, as a matter of established precedent, goes to 
the Canadian Association which does not hold its meeting 
until the latter part of September. The president of 
that association is by virtue of his office a vice-president 
of this Association. 

And now there comes over me a tinge of sadness and 
regret because of the fact that of those men who went 
before and made the life insurance business and created 
the opportunity which we are enjoying is our venerable 
and beloved treasurer whose absence from this conven- 
tion has meant more and has been felt deeper than the 
absence of any other half-dozen war horses of the Asso- 
ciation. (Applause.) But because of that long and 
intimate association, and the thorough understanding of 
the human cords that bind them together I am going to 
ask our official reporter Mr. Leonard if he w^ill w^rite down 
in his memory these sentiments and these thoughts and 
express them to Uncle Eli just as strongly and just as 
heartily as we would here in our words and from our 
chairs if he stood before us. And therefore Mr. Leonard, 
on behalf of the National Association we honor ourselves 
and vou, as we have so many times that it runneth 

t ft ■ 

beyond the memory of man, by electing to this honorable 
office,^ this responsible relation of confidence and esteem, 
your friend and our friend, Mr. Eli D. Weeks, our treas- 

ft 

urer. There is no message which we could convey and 
there is no glad song that could ring out to dominate this 
convention as much or as great as that which must vibrate 
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across those three thousand miles and touch the heart 
of the old man in the Berkshire hills as he realizes that 
anew and again we honor and respect him and invest 
him with this office of love and confidence. (Applause.) 
And Mr. Leonard, I will ask you to accept please, on be- 
half of Mr. Weeks this office from the convention. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Leonard, Official Reporter — Mr. President, Ladies and Grentle- 
men: It is indeed a pleasure and an honor to represent, if but for a 
few moments, our dear old friend Uncle Eli. I can truthfully say that 
among the most pleasant recollections which I have of my twelve years 
connection with your Association, are the hoiu-s which I have spent 
in the company of Eli D. Weeks. Beautiful in his simplicity of character, 
rugged in his honesty, genuine in his friendship, faithful to his trust; 
fortunate indeed is the man who can count among his friends him whom 
you have again elected treasurer of your organization. 

On behalf of Uncle Eli I thank you for the honor you have conferred, 
rather upon yourselves than upon him, and I thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for honoring me by allowing me to represent him on this occasion. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Jackson, Cleveland — Mr. President, I wish to offer a resolution 
thanking the officers and the official reporter and the ushers and the 
press for the courtesy they have shown our convention here during our 
meeting. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Gregory and Mr. 
Olmsted. 

President Edwards — Gentlemen, you have heard 
the motion to the effect that this convention upon the 
moment of adjournment extends its thanks to the officers 
— ^if you will pardon me putting the question — to our 
official stenographer who has served us so long and faith- 
fully and efficiently, and is such a white man, and to the 
press who have been so gracious and reported us so fairly 
and fully, and to the ushers and others who have joined 
in making this convention a real success from a business 
standpoint. All in favor, please say **aye." 

The motion prevailed. 

President Edwards — The secretary is directed to 
send a telegram to Treasurer Weeks notifying him of 
his re-election. 

There being no further business to come before it, the 
convention adjourned sine die. 
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BANQUET 

The banquet, which was held at the Virginia Hotel, 
Long Beach, was one of the most enjoyable which has 
ever been held. The floral decorations were particularly 
artistic, the colors being pink and green. 

A delightful musical program was rendered by the Hotel 
Virginia orchestra, and the menu, which was excellently 
served, was as follows: 

California Oyster Cocktail 



Essence of Chicken, Bellevue 
Old ' Mission Olives Salted Almonds Radishes 



Grenadines of Striped Bass, Point Shirley 

Cucumber Chips Pommes Chateau 

Supreme of Sweetbreads, en Casseroletts 



Filet Mignon Financiere 
Petite Pois 



Champagne Punch 
Carmencita Wafers 



Homer Squab, Barde, Currant Jelly 
Asparagus Salad 



Neapolitan Ice Cream 
California Nuts Raisins Petite Fours 



Sierra and Camembert Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 



Coffee 



At the close of the dinner President Edwards, who 
acted as toastmaster said: 

This very gracious and sweet sister from Boston town 
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says there is no reason why the gentlemen should not 
smoke. So if the ladies 'here will agree with Mrs. 
Shaal the men will be very com- 
fortable and happy. 

The distinction and the honor 
which your Entertainment Com- 
mittee has vested in me of presid- 
ing tonight, is one that I most 
sincerely appreciate, but one which 
quite overwhelms me, because my 
relation to a function of this 
nature has always in the past 
been among the boys, while I find 
here the sweet California lassie 
with her welcome smile and the 
glad light in her eyes which puts 
me out of business — which is a good deal for an 
insurance man. (Applause.) Most of us have been 
obliged to polish off our speeches somewhat in \-iew of 
the exigencies of the occasion. 

We who have come in out of the land, from the far 
eastern shore and the bayous of the South and the pine- 
lands of the North, across these prairies wa\nng with the 
tasseled corn and through these canyons and over these 
snow-clad divides, descending at least, not through the 
hot sands exactly, because somehow Whittinglon pro- 
vided the right kind of weather all the way through- 
descending at last into this beauteous valley and this 
gladsome land — we are truly happy, and we feel that this 
occasion, this banquel in honor of the National Associa- 
tion and its delegates — this gathering of California 'a fair 
women to grace this feast — this is indeed the last straw, 
the last drop to fill our cup of happiness to overflowing. 

The joy that you thus give us we shall carry back into 
our benighted East and spread always and afar the glad 
news of the kindly reception you have given us, the cor- 
dial treatment you have extended. May I hope that in 
return this convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Los Angeles, which is in a sense a meet- 
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ing in ihis great western empire, the empire of good fel- 
lows, and this kingdom of sweet women, this gladsome, 
joyous, flowery land — that this convention has been a 
convention not only to Los Angeles, but to tbe whole 
western coast, and that thereby those ties which bind 
us as a common people will extend even into the closer 
and more intimate relations of our life as insurance folks. 
We who have eome here and are about to depart, feel sad 
in our departing but full of joy with what we have met, 
we would feel most happy if thereby the insurance rela- 
tions and the insurance fraternity and the insurance 
opportunity and the future of life insurance on the West 
Coast linked with ours in the East was one that spoke 
for progress, for advancement, for the welfare of this 
great and mighty business and the success of every one 
who is connected with it. 

The toastmasler occupies so many relations toward the 
program this evening (laughter), having pulled off fifty 
per cent, of the chances for a speech, three out of the 
six, that I shall hope to limit myself merely to this expres- 
sion on behalf of our delegation, and to introduce as our 
first speaker a gentleman who holds in his oflBcial relation 
to the state government the most responsible office in 
insurance matters, the Honorable Commissioner of In- 
surance, Mr. Myron K. Wolf. (Applause.) 

lIoM. Mr, Wolf ^ Mr. Toastmasler, 
Toadies and Gentlemen; I must confess 
at the outset a degree of onbarrassment 
thut 1 think I liave seldom before experi- 
enced. I had intended departing for the 
North ihb afternoon, but yielding to the 

I blandishments and the cordial invitation, 
an<l to the desire to continue a most de- 
lightful association and an acquaintance- 
ship of a few days, I had the good for- 
tune — or perhaps the good judgment would 
lie more aptly expressive — lo accept the 
very cordial invitation to mingle with you 
this eieninf;. 1 had not anticipated that I 
should assTime one of the dual or triple 
identities of the very handsome and dis- 
linpiished presiding officer. ^Ijaughter.) 
However, thinking thai jMissibly I nii(;ht be called upon for an impromptu 
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speech, and being prepared like all impromptu speakers, I sent out 
to a literary bureau for an effusion that might answer the occasion, 
on the assumption that, with the usual selfishness of the sex, it was 
to be a stag affair and a shop talk. I cannot picture to you my embar- 
rassment when I entered tnis hotel and saw this wonderful bevy of 
beauty. (Applause.) I communicated my rattled, flabber-gasted and 
em barrassed state of mind to a friend, and he said, **You can talk shop 
to this crowd, for they are all wives of insurance men, or intend to be" 
(laughter), which indicated that the good book spoke truly when it said, 
'*To him that hath shall be given." 

The Sage of Archey Road as he is sometimes called, one of the modern 
philosophers, on one occasion is reported to have said that "Vice is a 
creechur of such a hi jus mien, that the more you see of it the better 
you like it." (Laughter.) If the life insurance fraternity will pardon 
the interruption, I am going to strike out the word vice and substitute 
life underwriters are so irresistible and fascinating, both male and 
female, that the more you see of them the better you like them. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We expected much of this Association. I expected great results 
from the deliberations of this body in the interests of the life insurance 
fraternity, and I say to you gentlemen who have come from the East- 
land and the Southland and the Northland and the Middle-west land, 
that the State of California has not been disappointed in you. (Ap- 

Plause.) You have measured up to the standard we have set for you. 
rom the time when your eminent and extremely well qualified presid- 
ing officer sounded the note in that sterling, dignified, and I might 
truthfully say brilliant address, aided and abetted as he was by the soft 
tenor notes of your handsome military secretary (laughter and applause), 
who announced in sweet and fascinating music, the whereforeness of 
your hereness (laughter), you gentlemen have made good in California, 
and you are always welcome. (Laughter.) I feel I should not be 

{)aying proper tribute-j—aye I feel I should be guilty of ingratitude and 
ack of appreciation, did 1 fail at this time to say that a feature distinct, 
charming and in many respects most pleasing and satisfactory because 
of its uniqueness, was the presence oi three very fascinating lady life 
underwriters, and the brillian*^, thoughtful, delightful and above all 
charmingly feminine address by the president of the New England 
Women's Life Underwriters. (Applause.) 

I am not forgetful, however, oi the aggressive, virile, modest and 
retiring Wilkes of Minnesota, nor the pugnacious and chip-on-his- 
shoulder Meyers of the same state. I likewise will pledge you that 
California — in so far as it has knowledge of this convention — is not 
going to forget the ubiquitous Tohnan of Nutmegville. Perhaps we 
may be pardoned, if we cannot pay tribute to them all, if we say we 
feel proud at the showing of one of our transplanted Californians; of 
what the aggressive and virile W^hittington did for us as a representative 
of California. (Applause.) 

This convention has been extremely instructive, I have learned 
considerable from it. This morning I learned particularly a great deal 
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in reference to a subject I thought I knew something of, when I was 
infonned that at the last session of the legislature the only enactment 
was a bill increasing the salary of the state insurance commissioner, 
(laughter.) Now, I had cherished the delusion, and I presimie it was 
an optical one, that there had been a great deal of insurance legislation, 
and after that statement was made I came to the conclusion that perhaps 
I was mistaken, so I went to the law library here and looked over tne 
statutes of 1907 and I foimd there were thirty-eight pages of insurance 
enactment at the last session of the last legislature! A whole lot of work 
to do for a little increase in salary of $1,000! I learned also that the 
le^slature had given $250,000 to the insurance commissioner to spend, 
with instructions to spend it, and I wondered where the money went 
to, for I too have suffered in the last financial stringency. (Laughter.) 

Seriously we have learned a great deal from this convention. We 
have learned to have an even higher regard than many of us had for 
the vocation of life insurance soliciting, a vocation that means big things 
for civilization, for progress, for the advancement of the interests of our 
people; an institution which spells hope, an institution of optimism, 
an mstitution of progress, and if you have encouraged that thought, 
if you have strengthened that notion, if vou have upbuilded that con- 
ception of your work, your trip to the far West has more than been 
justified. (Applause.) 

I know that life insurance associations are good institutions from 
my own observation. In San Francisco when I first took the office 
that I have filled for six years there was no such institution. Fortunately 
I was acquainted with nearly all of the insurance underwriters, and I 
aimed to cultivate a more intense acquaintanceship after assuming that 
office, and I want to say frankly, that every time a life insurance under- 
writer came to my office for a conference 1 had to pinch myself to con- 
vince myself that I was not out at the Union Iron Works listening to 
the crane and its hammering. I heard so much gossip that I sometimes 
thought that the popular idea of a New England sewing bee was really 
a virile, manly institution, and I could not understand the vituperation, 
the necessity for abuse, the pettiness and smallness that seemed to domi- 
nate some of the gentlemen engaged in that business, and I say to you 
from the viewpoint of life insurance, from the viewpoint of broad-gauge 
citizenship, from that viewpoint of those who like to look at life with 
a broad \ision, your Association that has brought together the men of 
San Francisco so that they seem to have obtained a higher conception 
of their work, is a splendid institution and worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. (Applause.) It makes, not only for better life insurance; 
it makes for better citizenship; it makes for better manhood; and so 
we of California endorse the National Association of Life Underwriters 
and the principle for which it stands. We are glad to have had you 
among us; we are pleased to welcome the thought that you will come 
again; we hope that the suggestion that has been made, that in a few 
years hence, m the great city of the bay, which will then have rehabili- 
tated itself in every particular, we shall then have an opportunity of 
welcoming you (great applause), and doing as well as have these ener- 
getic, hustling brethren oi ours in the sunnv Southland. 
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You know we have a notion out here that the easterner is a provincial 
institution and the average eastern man, let me say to you is such. 
But the western man — the life insurance man, let me say has done more 
— ^the life insurance men whom I have encountered in the last few days 
have done more to eradicate that than any other element we have ever 
encountered, and it is a tribute to the broadness, the scope and ver- 
satility that is demanded in the hfe insurance man, and I have found 
myself saying to your president and a number of others in conversation, 
"You don't talk like an easterner, you talk like a westerner. " I want 
to say to you insiu*ance men, that more than anv group that have come 
to California you have indicated the language oi the poet who says that 

East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet 

Till earth and sky stand presently 

At Grod's great judgment seat. 

But there is neither East nor West, 

Border nor breed, nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to face. 

Though they come from the ends of the earth. (Applause.) 

And you insurance men, you may come from the East and the South 
and the North and the Middle West, broad-gauge men, typical of the 
best of American citizenship, and we are delighted to have had an 
opportunity of welcoming you in our midst. We want to encourage 
you in the splendid work you are doing. Happy indeed is the man 
who can engage in a vocation that will give him the desired remunera- 
tion and yet will at the same time encourage him with the thought that 
he is uplifting his fellowman, obliterating poverty among us, eliminat- 
ing orpnan asylums, exterminating almshouses, diminishing the work 
of our courts and jails and making for a better condition of American 
citizenship and brighter homes and encouraging optimism and hope. 
(Applause.) And iJF you cannot all accept those- cordial invitations 
that are extended to you in the words of welcome that you live with us 
in this great broad State of California, and if you heed the call that 
"East, West, hame's the best," and you must journey to where your 
home ties and business obligations call you, we wish you Godspeed; 
we say to you, " Go on with the noble work that inspires you, so that 
when at last that summons comes, which comes to all of us, and you 
must journey to the land from whose bourn no traveler returns, your 
work will be so well done that you may hope to join the choir invisible 
of those immortal dead who live again in lives made better by their 
presence; live in deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn for selfish aims that 
end with self, in thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, and 
with their mild persistence urge man forth to vaster issues." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — Down in the Eastland where so 
many of us hail from, there is that dear home song, '* Mary- 
land, My Maryland," which the orchestra played tonight, 
and I am reminded that here where sits California lav- 
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ing her feet in the blue Pacific there is great sentiment 
of song that eould be translated here, "California, My 
California." 

California 's contribution to the nation has not been 
greater I am sure than California 'a contribution to her- 
self in her citizenship and in the men who make this com- 
monwealth great. You have here among these moun- 
tains. "My mountains, my mountains of California, " as 
Blanche Bales tells about in that remarkable drama, "The 
Girl of the Colden West," — vou have vour society of 
Xative Sons of (he Golden Weal and, no nobler son, none 
more trusted, more beloved among you, none respected 
mi-re across the broad prairies that stretch lo the East, 
none better known in the hearts of all the Americans, 
than the Honorable James 1). I'helan nhom I have great 
pleasure in presenting to you. (Applause.) 

Hon, Mr. I'hki.an — Mr. fVesidelit, ladies and Gentlemen; I 
sup|X)se I should also express embarrassment at finding here unex- 
ftectedly so many ladies, liecause I was 
inviled to address a ciinvention of under- 
writers, an<l afterwards they changed it 
from a convention to a banquet, ana when 
comin); to a banquet I found, like Mr. 
Wi)lf. so many ladies here, I must confess 
with him that I had to recast my speech, 
because 1 know that the facts of California 
niiuld not interest the ladies so much as 
llie fancy and the imagination nhich the 
wiffd California evokes wherever of when- 
ever it is mentioned. It has always been 
a magic wont, and I presume that when 
your society, Mr. Chairman, was invited 
i« lisit CaHtomia there was a certain 
alacrity among the members in their desire 
to come here in order to see this land of 
wonderful and astoiiishuig resources, not unmingled with a tinge of 
romance, and tlial land of California has been given me as a subject, 
and I desire lo say here, thai in the founding of California, none other 
tlian the men of the East men like yourselves away back in 1849 be- 
came tlie pioneers of this slate, and it would be jiresimiptuous for us 
natives of the soil to claim anything which was not transmitted to lis 
by them. I am safe in saying that the miners in Cshfomia were the 
bravest, the most chivabous men tlwt evM settled a state. ITiey came 
here soldiers of fortune, if you please, kit with that land hunger which 
brirtight from every New England and middle western home representa- 
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tives to take the bounty which nature had afforded them and to found 
a commonwealth; and there must l)e ties between you people from the 
East and the people of California by reason of that relationship. It 
has been said though, that California is so remote that a man might drop 
dead and God wouldn't know it. (I^aughter.) The hardships of 
travel are not such as they were in 1849. You come surrounded by 
circumstances of luxury now. But the men of that day traveled by 
ox team over the prairies or around the Horn on ship, and the perils 
of the sea and the perils of the plain gave vsomething to their emigration 
which does not relate to you people of today. Cal&ornia has therefore 
always been a wonderland, and when you come trniong us we have to 
make good the promise which had been given and the expectations 
which are in your mind, and that is the hardest task of all, not because 
California is deficient but because your expectations are very great. 

I remember in the World's Fair at Chicago an old colonel traveled 
through the California building examining the great variety of resources 
exhibited there, and at one end of the structure was an inscription, 
"California esta perpetua." The old colonel said, "Say. what does 
that mean?" and his friend said, "Well, that means that California is 
perfect." "Another California boast," he said. I must say that is 
the general impression, and yet we do not claim perfection. We are 
told of a minister of the gospel showing his audience in a discourse that 
human nature after all did not attain to perfection. He said, "Is there 
any one in this congregation who is perfect ?" There was no response. 
He asked again, "Is there any one in this congregation who has seen a 
perfect person?" There was no response. Finally he said, "Is there 
any one in this congregation who has ever heard of a perfect p)erson ? " 
and a little woman rose on the back seat and said, "Yes." "I am 
afraid the sister misunderstood me, I asked if there was any one who 
ever heard of a perfect person." She said, "Yes." The minister 
said, "Who was it?" She said, "Well, my husband's first wife," 
(laughter), " but she is dead, " she added. So it still remains, that there 
was no perfect person and that no one has ever seen a perfect person, 
or has heard of a perfect person who was alive. But California, if there 
are degrees of periectability, California we claim, and we will not claim 
anything against your full consent and concurrence, approaches a state 
of perfection which was decreed even before the state was given to the 
world. It is no Hibernianism to say that California was christened 
and named before she was discovered, because in the very earliest 
accounts of California, in fact the earliest account of California, a work 
written in Spanish and known to the sailors of Columbus, the word 
California was used descriptive of the fabulous land, which was described 
as being "at the right-hand side of the Indies, close to the terrestial para- 
dise, abounding in gold and precious metals and peopled exclusively 
by women." (Laughter.) So when the sailors of Cortez, in coming 
up the California Coast mutinied because the hardships of the voyage 
in those days were beyond descTiption, by simply pointing out the coast 
of lower California — that was as far as Cortez got — by simply pointing 
it out and saying, "there is California," he quelled the mutiny and the 
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sailors persued their vocations with a certain degree of fortitude which 
he describes as remarkable. And yet he had to turn back and it was 
reserved for his companion to discover the California Coast just below 
here at San Diego a few years later. 

In this connection I desire for the benefit of our eastern friends to 
mention this fact, that while California was described as possessing 
all these things — especially precious metal and material wealth — ^while 
it was the dream of those Spanish navigators, it is our realization ; their 
fancy has become our fact, and that idea of California from the very 
beginning, as I said, even before it was bom as a state, was so general 
that it became the coveted land of all the people, and it was not alone the 
eastern men that coveted California, it was the people of all nations, 
because at that time the Spaniards called it California. The Spaniard 
was followed by the English and then by the Russian, and I must say 
the Chinese and the Japanese have a great affection for our state. 
(Laughter.) 

The story of the settlement of California is interesting enough almost 
to narrate here. After the Spaniards had discovered the coast it remained 
practically idle for 200 years except for the voyage of Drake. Drake 
the English buccaneer sailed into the port known now as Drake's Bay, 
outside the Golden Gate of San FrancLsco, in order to elude the pursuit 
of the Spanish, who endeavored to retaliate on him for his depredations 
upon the high sea, because, as you know, he was a pirate. It is said 
oi him that he first preyed upon the sea and then prayed upon the land, 
because he brought with him a chaplain, and tne chaplain's account 
of the voyage that we have is a very reliable historical contribution. 
He said he set up the cross in this land, that he traded with the Indians 
and from them accepted the com which belonged to the native tribes. 
And upon the beach there they foimd gold in abundance, all of which 
was a beautiful fiction except tnat he did run his vessel up>on that shore 
and was there in hiding for a considerable time in the month of July, 
1579, and fortunately perhaps it was in the month of July, for in the 
months of June, July and August a fog hangs over the Golden Gate, 
and though he was there within an eyeshot of the Golden Gate, he 
never discovered it nor the beautiful bay therein. Had he discovered 
it and made good his conquest of Caliiornia by raising his cross in 
honor of Queen Elizabeth, his gracious sovereign, we would have had 
in the manifest destiny of the United States, which demanded continual 
expansion, we should have had to meet England instead of the feeble 
Mexico in the days after the Mexican War; so it was providential that 
Drake did not discover California, when became there in 1579, and for 
200 years this land of song and story and hope and expectation remained 
unmolested until the Spanish missionaries in their endeavor to convert 
the heathen established these missions which you see, sixteen in number, 
I believe, from one end of the state almost to the other. And then 
California was open to some sort of settlement, and then as you are 
aware, the Russians came in 1813 with the intention of driving out the 
Spaniards and effected a settlement north of San Franciscan Bay. But 
by some negotiation in the court of Europe one nation gave way to the 
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other and the Spanish were left in possession until it was wrested from 
them by Mexico, and then our glorious history began when in 1846 
the flag was raised by Gommander Sloat in the harbor of Monterey 
and all this territory passed under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
And then with the usual good fortune of the United States gold was 
discovered, gold which had been the lure which brought them all here, 
had been discovered for the first time in 1848, and yet it seems almost 
universal knowledge that gold was in California, and I think the story 
dated back to that early Spanish romance, and everybody was in quest 
of gold for all those years, and none was found until under the American 
occupation James W. Marshall discovered it in a mill race, and then 
all you eastern people thought California a very good land to come 
to and you came here numerously and settled the state, and it was bom, 
fully equipped. It never like your other states, passed through periods 
of formation, it had no probation, like Jupiter, born fully equipped 
from the brain of Minerva. California came into the Union the forty- 
first state. 

And there is another story most interesting to you people of the East, 
the forty-first state in the Union. It came in agamst the opposition 
of the men of the country who were trying to hold the Union for the 
slave holder. Now, the band can play "Maryland, my Maryland," 
or "Dixie," we go back to that period now happily forgotten and dead, 
but nevertheless in a narrative it fails to convey to you the meaning 
of California and its contribution to the Union. It was left to a conven- 
tion of Califomians to decide whether this state should come in slave 
or free, and there were tremendous debates in the Senate and in the 
House in those days on the subject of the admission of California on 
accoimt of what it portended, because at that time there were twenty 
states for slavery and twenty free states, and it meant the balance of 
power, and the Califomians who came here in that great tide of immi- 
gration after the discovery of gold decided that California should come 
in as a free state. (Applause.) 

On a public occasion in the city of Chicago, Frederick A. Douglas 
crowded to the platform. He was not invited, and the chairman told 
him to take a back seat. The people saw him and called for him to 
make a speech. It happened to be the 9th of September, celebration 
of California's natal day, and he came forward and to the surprise of 
everybody who did not believe that he had any recollection of or re- 
called that circumstance, said, "I was walking by, and I heard that 
California was celebrating her natal day, and I could not, as a freed 
slave keep myself from contributing my presence here and declaring 
that I rejoice with you because when California was adopted into the 
Union by the joint action of her citizens the slave who was upon her 
soil was rid oi his shackles and became a free man." So that fact of 
California coming in at that time to the Union free had a determining 
influence in the settling the great question of negro slavery in this country. 

And then again, the historians have agreed that by the acquisition of 
California and the subsequent discovery of gold the credit of the United 
States, given to it by the great output of gold at the rate of $50,000,000 
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a year after it was discovered, the credit of the United States was such 
ill the eyes of the world that it was able (and only on that account) to 
successfully prosecute the Civil War, at a time when you know the for- 
tunes of the North were failing. A great Frenchman said there were 
three things necessary to the conduct of a successful war. The first 
money, the second money and the third money. And California as 
the producer of the gold and precious metal itself gave money into cir- 
culation, and as a result California contributed to the Union perhaps 
the safety of the Union itself. 

Grold is a word that is intimately associated with our state, and I 
had a peculiar personal exp>erience when I visited England and desired 
very much to hear Mr. Gladstone speak many years ago. I waited in 
line in the lobby of the House of Commons, to which I had a card of 
admission, but there was no prospect whatever of getting into the House, 
because as one man came down another was pennitted to go up — 
and no one came down. (Laughter.) That is a Hibemianism perhaps. 
(Laughter.) But leaving the line I approached a gentlemen in the 
uniform of the House, an old man who guarded jealously the entrance 
to the gallery of the House and I said, '*Is there no way of getting up 
there? "he said, *' No, none in the world, take your place in the order. 
'*But," I said, 'Thave come a very great distance to hear Gladstone speak." 
** Where did you come from.'^" "California." "Oh," he said, in a 
tone that was unmistakable, " that is the land of gold." (Laughter.) 
So I had to look for the smallest gold piece I could find and may be 
said to have bribed myself into the House of Parliament, corrupted 
the British Parliament in the person of its officer. However, by mention- 
ing California it became the open sesame to even the House of Com- 
mons, the most exclusive club of gentlemen in Europe. (Applause.) 

I told you that the Russians coveted California and IVIrs. WTiarton 
has given to the world a story — and I mention this for the information 
of the ladies present — ^which is a most delightful romance you may be- 
Ueve, but as a matter of fact, it is a true story because the imperial com- 
missioner of the Russian Czar came to California with the expectation 
of conquest. He was prowling around the world, and when he saw 
the Golden Gate and the great bay within he saw the great possibilities 
of the place. But he visited the headquarters of the commandment, 
and there he saw the commandant's daughter, and he was vanquished 
by her eyes, or, as the chairman would say, by the light of woman's 
eyes. And this great soldier, this great man, dreaming of empires 
for his Czar yielded to the charm of that little girl who was described 
as having exceptional personal beauty, and San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia were saved from Russian aggression by a woman, which justifies 
the presence of women here tonight or at any other occasion where the 
word California is a subject for discussion. (Applause.) 

I am warned there are other gentlemen to speak, but to the eastern 
ladies and gentlemen who are here, we must acknowledge a great debt 
of gratitude. After our disaster in San Francisco when everything 
seemed over with us. where nothing but the earth remained, and that 
was unsteady, and uncertain, a great wave of sjTnpathy passed over 
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the country, and the East responded, not to our call, because we made 
no call, involuntarily the cry no doubt went out, however, they realized 
that we were in sore distress, and they made contributions of goods 
and food-stuff and money, so that although $500,000,000 were distributed 
in value in three nights and according to the statistics of the general 
who was in command after the earthcjuake, 350,000 people were home- 
less and 250,000 were in the bread-line and destitute it mav be said 
that there was no suffering, that no one needed to want for food or cloth- 
ing, because, like the manna from heaven, it seemed to be at our gates 
sent by express from every eastern point, and the people of Boston and 
New York and Washington telegraphed to the nearest point, Seattle, 
to rush goods and supplies to San Francisco to allay the distress. So 
without hardly knowing where all these things came from, we were 
abundantly supplied, and it was due to the fellowship and the brother- 
hood and humanitarian sentiment of the men of this country towards 
California, and we reciprocate this feeling tonight and on every other 
occasion when we meet you face to face. You have given us, in the 
hour of distress the hand of brotherhood. Let us, in our happier days 
extend it to you in a spirit of good cheer as well as fellowship. 

That sentiment will forever remain with Californians. It is true we 
were an empire by ourselves, and we were very proud. We were vain 
of the state's great resources, very vain. We practically excluded the 
eastern financial institutions from doing business in California by, I 
will not say oppressive laws, but restrictive laws. We had a mortgage 
tax which absolutely excluded the eastern investors, not because it was 
onerous so much as because it was not understood. That tax was 
levied upon mortgages as well as upon property, and there was an arith- 
metical deduction which you would not bother with, so, as a matter 
of fact, when this disaster struck us there was no eastern money invested 
you may say in San Francisco or in California. It was infinitesimal, 
and we have had to finance ourselves from the very beginning, and when 
disaster overtook us and the people of the East showered upon us their 
wealth as a temporary remedial measure, we accepted it, because they 
were our fellow citizens. 

I would like to say one word for insurance men. Whereas the loss 
of life was not great — six hundred or more, disasters of all kinds — still 
the loss of property was enormous, and out of $225,000,000 of insurance 
nearly $200,000,000 were paid by the undenvriters of this country, 
because the only welshing companies were German companies for the 
most part, but the companies of this country and England paid, and 
it is a most remarkable thing that in that short period of time that vast 
sum of money $200,000,000 should have been paid into San Francisco 
and with that money the town has been rebuilt. It has been expended, 
as you will see when you visit San Francisco, and now we look again 
to our eastern brothers to meet us in a business relation and the life 
companies of this country are seeking investments in land because it 
is best for the policyholder and because the amended laws of several 
states require them to make investments of that kind. While the amount 
has not been large, so far, it is more, because we have been able out of 
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the insurance money to finance ourselves. But I am sure that they 
will resjx)nd and help to rebuild San Francisco just as the East rebuilded 
Baltimore and Chicago in its time, and no doubt they will be abundantly 
rewarded, because San Francisco is a metropolis. I will not institute 
comparisons but you see here in Los Angeles what a California city is 
and can be. If you find this thickly and densely populated with house 
abutting upon house, if you find everv evidence nere of metropolitan 
greatness, you will see it in the same degree in San Francisco, because 
in San Francisco we still claim — and Los Angeles and Seattle and Port- 
land and the other cities yield the primacy in matters financial, it is 
the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. (Applause.) 

An earthquake is an unseen foe. You don't know when he will 
come or the severity of his visitation. We feel that we are immune, 
just as the fellow who has had his appendix removed commiserates 
with the man who has not had the pleasure of that operation, because 
he knows that his time is certain to come, and so the East is more ex- 
posed to earthquakes than San Francisco that has had hers. But the 
eastern underwriters and the life underwriters have insured San Fran- 
cisco against earthquakes recently for a quarter of one per cent., and 
that is because the earthquake inflicted no material damage in San 
Francisco, although in the minds of the eastern people it was the great 
and only cause of the disaster, indirectly perhaps by destroying our 
water supply, but the earthauake caused no appreciable damage to 
well constructed buildings, ana they realize that, and the San Franciscans 
feel sin^ of it, and they have entered the field of underwriting and 
written buildings of modem construction at a quarter of one per cent. 

When you consider our romantic past, our splendid idle forties and 
our stirring fifties; when you consider our state fronts on the world's 
greatest ocean; when you consider that our climate insures longevity 
(which should be a grateful thought to the insurance men), when you 
consider that our valleys are so protected by our mountains which yield 
gold in such abundance, you cannot wonder at our pride, you cannot 
misunderstand our purpose when we bid you welcome, because our 
house is in order and we desire to have you see it. 

Everybody is proud of his own land. There may be the severity 
of winter, tne sterility of soil, still the man of the soil loves his native 
land. And how much greater should be our love when there is so 
much reason to add to sentiment. 

President David Star Jordan who has dowered California with so 
great beneficence, in looking over the state and studying the people 
said, "Califomians love their state because their state loves tnem." 
We bid you welcome to them. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — Life underwriters I have often 
said, and I repeat, must be men of strong indi\'iduality 
and men who believe in themselves and their calling, and 
are always looking forward to the morrow, who know 
that tomorrow is the 21st of August and forget that yester- 
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1 of ideas, who create value in our 
i'er the counlry, the men who make 

things go. Of such I know no better type than our 

friend Mr. J. Kdward Meyers of Minneapolis, (Ap- 

pl.u.e.) 
Mk. Meyers — Mr. Toftslmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: You wiIL 

notice in the start that I am laborinR uniler a hoarseness that has been 
with me sume time and has been agf^ravated 
by trying to stay with Col. Waite in some of 
his songs while we were crossing Ihe plains. 
'I'he colonel insists upon accompaniments, so 
there were a number of us who tried to help 
hun out. His voice being a little barsn 
alone sounds better when it is accompanied 
by a few sweet singers such as we brought 
with us on our trip. Jlie result you hear in 

I am going to hasten in this talk in order 
that you may hear the best speaker of the 
e\enmg as I am told but I mnnol see how 

Enu can unprove ver\ mueh on what we 
a\e ahead} had I stated that it was 
hardi) fair to miixirt me who am not a 
Jollier tu s|>eak along with the others that 
you have, ^hittinglon said lie wanted a foil somebody to permit 
the othCTS to shine upon (Tjaughter ) 

Having been a resident ol California I knim of its miraculous [oo- 
ducing power but Ihe last tuu dais I came ujion two special instances 
that are most striking one »as the transformation of an Englishman, 
not only into a loyal American but a booming Califomian. in the body 
of Mr. John W. Whittington. We walked down the street the other 
day and I concluded I would try the Whittington powers of booming. 
We heard a great deal right along from him. and I called his attention 
to a sinall pile of watermelons, little round fellows, and I saiil, "Whit- 
tington is that the best you can do for apples?" and he said," Meyers, 
come along, they will get on that you are a tourist. Those are huckle- 
berries." (Laiigh'er.) 

The other transfonnation was one that we saw tonight, a good, hard- 
headed lawyer transformed into a D. D., delivering a most eloquent 
prayer, ]tev. Tyrrell. 

I am reminded of a story told by Judge Kuhn, one of our able jurists 
in Minneapolis, when intniducing himself about ten years ago at a meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters' Association before whom he delivered 
a paper. He told the story c)f a Scotch minister who delivered his 
first sennon to the new church. After he came out, being the last one, 
he fell in with one of the elders, a hard-headed, honest soul, and by and 
by he inquired how lie likeil the sennon. The elder was accustomed 
to telling the truth just as well iis life insurance men can — and .siHuetimes 
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do. (laughter.) He hesitated a moment and then he shook his 
head, "Nay, nay." The minister wanted to know what the trouble 
was. He said, *' First, ye read it; second, ye did no read it well; and 
third, it was no worth read in'." (Laughter.) I hope you won't come 
to the same conclusion after my reading the few set remarks that I 
have to make. I put them to paper because I have some things that 
I want to leave with the gentlemen and perhaps the ladies will also be 
interested. Without any further preface — I will assure you it is going 
to be short so that none of you may tire^ but bear with me because the 
silver-tongued orator is to come after me. The toast is "To our National 
Conventions." 

Time does not pennit of any lengthy discussion of the origin of con- 
ventions in general. Their origin no doubt was due to the desire of 
the weak to protect themselves against the attacks of their stronger 
enemies. This was not only the case among men, but seems to have 
prevailed among animals. Whether the gatherings of the latter should 
be dignified by calling them conventions, I leave with you, but that 
they apparently have taken place is amceded by many naturalists. 
Man being a gregarious animal most naturally would not only assemble 
in family groups, but those groups when threatened by more powerful 
enemies would gather in conventions for further amalgamation with 
others for mutual protection. Such conventions were no doubt held 
by our primitive ancestors, as well as savages of all climes and conti- 
nents. 

Their purpose, primarily protection and brought about by fear, 
gradually evolved into organization for aggression; developing into 
tribes, communities, states and nations. W^hat was true of the gradual 
development in civil lines was equally true in religion, business and 
trades. In the last named, we have the guilds of England and the 
continent. These were supposed to be of Germanic or Roman origin, 
and though they curtailed many individual rights, made a more compact 
body politic. 

As the Barons of England in convention with the King in 1215 forced 
Magna Charta from his unwilling hands, so the convention called to- 
gether by Mary of Ghent, the delegates of which were largely selected 
by the guilds, secured for Holland the "Groot Privilege" and our ovm 
revolutionary conventions issued the "Declaration of Independence;" 
all marking distinct epochs in the progress for human freedom. 

The beginning and progress of nations can be clearly defined by the 
freedom exercised in the gatherings of conventions of their people; 
and their downfall traced to the curtailment of these privileges and 
their final suppression. In its highest development, tne convention 
must be a gathering of equals, to deliberate free and untrammeled; 
considerate of the rights of others, but sacredly guarding its own as well 
as the rights of those by whom it is delegated. 

A National Convention as the name would imply would be represen- 
tative of the whole nation. It must be a center about which the state 
or local bodies revolve; constituted of delegates from the latter, who 
individually receive their instructions from the body from which they 
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are delegated. Its deliberations must be for the common good of all 
and its delegates, returning to their own local or state organization, 
return the final decision of the convention to the latter bodies. The 
best of what is brought from local or state organizations is presumed 
to be digested into life-giving blood to be again sent back from the 
heart center, the convention, to every member of the organism; giving 
life and energy to them. Bad, or interfered with digestion in the Na- 
tional body would send out bad influence to those component parts 
from which come its members, just as a good, deliberate and free diges- 
tion would animate and give health and life to the same bodies. 

Naturally to get the best results, the several primary organizations 
should select and delegate their best and strongest members to the 
National Convention and those parties, professions, orders or trades 
that do this, show the greatest strength, stability and influence, and 
make the most progress both for themselves, their Associations and all 
who come into Dusiness, political, religious or social relationship with 
them. Li our own National G>nvention, I have often wondered whether 
we were getting our full quota of the best of Life Underwriters. That 
the most successful life insurance men are here assembled is conceded, 
but our numbers are not full. Delegations as a rule are incomplete 
and there are many names prominent in life insurance circles, as great 
managers and producers, whom we never see at our National Conventions. 
Why not? It should be the aim of our National gathering to raise 
the standard of the profession; discuss ways and means how this can 
be accomplished; interchange ideas, recognize evils, when they exist, 
and suggest means for their eradication; cultivate mutual respect and 
deference between ourselves and to invite and urge the public to a more 
careful study and investigation of our great business which, even though 
it may have been subject to some mismanagement, yet has been more 
conservatively and honestly managed than any other. 

No great trusts have ever been administered with equal fidelity and 
honesty. Besides it the legal and medical professions, so highly honored, 
fade, for who would gainsay but that both have been cursed by "shys- 
ters" and "quacks" who have preyed upon the people. Lord Mande- 
ville in his famous "Fable of the Bees," tvvo centuries ago tritely wrote: 



<«' 



The Lawyers, of whose Art the Basis 

Was raising Feuds and splitting Cases, 

Opposed all Registers, that Cheats 

Might make more Work with dipt Estates: 

As wer't unlawful, that one's own. 

Without a Law-Suit, should be known. 

They kept off Hearings wilfully, 

To finger the refreshing Fee; 

And to defend a wicked Cause, 

Examined and surveyed the Laws, 

As Burglars Shops and Houses do. 

To find out where they'd best break through. 
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Physicians valu'd Fame aiid Wealth 
Above the drooping Patient's Health, 
Or their own Skill: The greatest Part 
Study 'd, instead of Rules of Art, 
Grave pensive Looks, and dull Behavior, 
To gain the 'Apothecary's Favour; 
The praise of Mid-wives, Priests, and all 
That serv'd at Birth or Funeral." 

And as for "Transportation," "Mining" and "Banking," investi- 
gations would be disastrous, yet we too often smile and accept a taunt 
about graft in our business without resenting it. 

If the National Association wishes to attract the best to its conven- 
tions, it must stand for something, just as the National Bar and Medical 
Associations stand for something. In order to do this, it must 

First: Stand for the truth in life insurance without compromise 
or evasion, or fear of calling attention to wrongful practices or even 
condemning success when it Ls achieved by unworthy means. 

Secondly: Its government must be strictly representative. 

Thirdly: Its meetings must be open, free and deliberate, unhampered 
by petty restrictions or swayed by a "Rule or Ruin" policy. The loss 
of any honest man to such a body is a distinct and irreparable loss and 
when the public finds that a National body has not the support and 
confidence of the best men in the ranks, such conventions become mere 
outing parties without any influence. I would ask you representative* 
if the biggest and best men of your respective sections have oeen attend- 
ing our National conventions ? If not, why not .'' Men go where they 
are interested and benefited. In short oUr National Convention should 
become an educational force for right practices on the part of field men; 
economical and efficient administration on the part of company ofiicials; 
and intelligent legislation by state officials. 

Prominent writers and students of other countries who have visited 
us have universally commented uj>on the great number of associations 
and fraternities and their conventions that exist here in this country. 
Naturally a free and unrestricted soil would favor such a growth amongst 
which naturally will also be found some noxious weeds. Their com- 
ments have been varied, some seriously commending; others hmnor- 
ously criticising. 

Few have noted the amalgamating and binding influence of these 
conventions. Bringing men together from all parts of the nation, dis- 
cussing not only their own si)ecial work, but naturally, under the freedom 
existing, public men and acts, so that there permeates the whole mass 
of the people a subtle something they and we are pleased to term "Pub- 
lic Opmion," and which such men as James Bryce in his "American 
Commonwealth" spend much time trying to understand and diagnose. 
To me, it seems too little attention has been paid to our National Con- 
ventions as factors in molding public opinion. Not National political 
conventions, but rather conventions of trade professions and fraternal 
orders. These gatherings bind and cement us together into one great 
homogeneous mass. "Public opinion, " though generally right, yet at 
times may l)e wrong and even when the latter as Shiller says, "There 
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are occasions when the general beUef of the people even though it be 
groundless, works its effect as sure as truth itself;" hence it behooves 
us then to take an active interest in any Association which we consider 
worthy enough to be a member of. 

The responsibility for error in National affairs, rests with us all. 
We have a part to perform. The stay-at-home individual in a free 
government is as much responsible as he who works wrong and dis- 
honesty. Let us not deceive ourselves. We cannot enjoy represen- 
tative government without its responsibilities and we as insurance men 
and citizens must take our part in public life or lose our influence. R. S. 
Baker, in an article in one of our magazines, puts it well when he says : 

"The time must come when the responsibility for these dangerous 
conditions will be placed where it belongs; upon the stay-at-home, 
conservative voter wno regards politics as beneath his honorable atten- 
tion; upon the stay-at-home conservative Union man who does not wish 
to disturb his ease, to take part in the turmoil of the Union meeting: 
upon the millionaire stockholder in the corporation who sits at home 
and draws his dividends without knowing or wanting to know by what 
trail of blood and dishonesty they have been earned." 

There are still too many who would reap the rewards of free insti- 
tutions without taking an active part in maintaining them. Of them 
it can be said in the lines of Isaac Watts: 

"There are a number of us creept. 
Into this world, to eat and sleep; 
And know no reason why we're bom, 
But only to consume the corn. 
Devour the cattle, fowl and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish. 
The crows and ravens do the same, 
Unlucky birds of hateful name; 
Ravens or crows might fill their place, 
And swallow corn and carcasses, 
Then if their tomb-stones, when they die, 
Be'nt taught to flatter and to lie. 
There's nothing better will be said 
Than that "They've eat up all their bread, 
Drunk up their drink, and gone to bed." 

Our National Conventions when taking a more active interest in 
public affairs will bring about, I believe, a more careful enactment 
of laws thereby creating a piore law-abiding spirit in the nation. Use- 
less legislation increases disrespect for law and brings about lax enforce- 
ment. This is one of the dangerous symptoms of our times. More 
sober thought in legislation is needed and is coming. We are getting 
together. Nations are getting together. It is hard to conceive of a 
war-like spirit ever again growing between our Country and that grand 
and noble people over whom the Union Jack waves. France and Grer- 
many will eventually join such a Union, to^^ether with the Scandinavian 
and other nations and in time through the gathering of men in conven- 
tions will be brought about that reign of the "Prince of Peace" when 



"swords shall be beaten into plough shares and spears into pruning 
hooks " and when the value of a human life will be recoj,'iiized as greater 
than property and its possibilities for development be regarded as the 
gr^t^l good. When the inunmial LiiKxihi's wish that this be a 
"Government of the people, by the people, and for the people" be not 
only our boon, but become universal. 

May our conventions, local, state, national and international become 
more deliberate, fair and free for they play their part in the deifying 
of men and making life worth living. (Applause.) 

The T0A8TMA8TEH — Los Angeles has done ao much, 
like the beer that is brewed in the Montezuma brewery 
at Orizaba, Mexico, where the sign reads, "The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Jealous," that the San Francisco 
Association have rather caught that spirit, and therefore 
I will introduce Mr. Jay Dwiggins of the San Francisco 
Association who will express the wish and the desire of 
their body. 

Ms. DwiGOiNB— .A.S we sit here in the full enjoyment of the lavish 

hospitality of mj cousins, the .\ngelenos. perha|)s our only saddening 

thought is. that this week will pass. Like 

all good things, our visit to Los Angeles 

must come to an end, but I bid you be of 

good cheer, for you are, my honored friends 

not only the guests of open-handed Los 

I Angeles, but ot the great Golden State of 

I California and she haa yet other sons and 

I daughters who crave your presence at their 

I firesides. When, with sad hearts and happy 

I memories, we bid adieu to Los Angeles, let us 

I travel northward through as taic a land as 

e'er the sun shone on. Halting for a dayat 

Monterey, our old Spanish capitol, which 

dreams among its pme-studded hills and 

whose perfect peace is only broken by the 

constant boommg of tireless water, here 

win we walk beneath the sacred cypress to 

wonder at their weird unearthly beauty, which might have mspired 

the brush ot Gustave Dore. Th«i. on past the surf-encircled rodts 

of Cypress Point with the more than Mediterranean blue glint of Car- 

mel Bay hi our eyes, will we make our pilgrimage to the Mission 

Carmelo. to the tomb of him who first brought white man 's civilisation 

to these summery shores. 

Eluding the witchery of this fascinating spot, let us hasten on, or 
for a moment, let us look Imck to that awful morning when the earth 
trembled, when, through the frightful diut and smoke of falling, burn- 
ing buildings men fought their way across the seamed and riven earth. 
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past the wreckage and debris of a doomed and stricken city, coughing 
from their lungs the smoke of their own burning homes. Here, at this 
banquet board, our stomachs line<l with fat capon, it is hard to realize 
the hunger which threatened San Francisco, close upon the heels of her 
disaster, nor is there need to do so, for, thanks to you, my generous 
friends, that hunger only threatened but did not descend upon us. 
How promptly came your noble gifts of everything our emergency 
demanded ana with what good will did we accept them to give us strength 
and courage for the task which lay before us. 

By your generosity you have forever gained the gratitude of San 
Francisco and it falls to my lot tonight to tell you of this gratitude and 
to ask you, in the name of San Francisco, to become for a day, the guests 
of that Phoenix city, which, thanks to the untiring energy of her citizens 
and thanks to the unchangeable faith of all in her destinies, is being 
bom again from her ashes. Come then, to new and greater San Fran- 
cisco. Come and inhale the deep draughts of optimism which freight 
every breeze from San Francisco Bay. Come to a city which, while 
it boasts every urban advantage, still draws its inspiration from the 
wilderness. Come across the waters near the Gk)lden Gate, up the 
iron-laced side of mighty Tamalpias and look away to sea where dimly 
against the horizon hang the Farralones. faintly blue and vapory. 
Then on, under the stately shadows of the giant Sequoias of Muir 
Forest, our newest National Park. Here, during the last one thousand 

fears has nature been preparing a picture, the beauty of which will, 
know, forever live in your memories. 

Dear friends, my message to you ends here, but come, come all, of 
you to San Francisco, that city of destiny by the Golden Grate, a city 
builded on more hills than Rome and shined upon by all the stars of God. 

The Toastmaster — Away back where we came from 
in the effete and decadent East, there once upon a time 
was a famous thoroughfare, the Bowery. There descended 
upon this thoroughfare of all nations a man of wide repu- 
tation, gifted in speech, gracious of manner and of great 
importance and influence in the world of politics and 
business. In the course of his address to the untutored 
and unterrified he caught the fancy of the Bowery boys, 
and one of the yelled from the gallery, **Say, Chauncey, 
you're a peach." But we have always been taught, and 
most of us know that the real peaches that grow on this 
continent come from California, and the real oratorical 
peach that will prove most succulent is our friend the 
Hon. Frank G. Tyrrell, who will now proceed to make 
good. (Applause.) 



«3(i NlNEIEENlH AWIAL. CONVENTION 

IIos. Mh. TyRHEi,i,^IjiJies and Gentlonen: Glancing al my 
watch I discuver that since August Jlst is m;' birthday atinivprsury, 
I am a year older, so long have we l)eeii 
here aheady. (Applause.) I was bom up 
north, yonder in the fog banks of Huin- 
iHildl County a long time agu when 1 was 
little (laughter.) And I want to say 
to yiiu that I enter a violent and onphatic 
disclaimer. I deny the toastmaster 'b alle- 
jtation and defy the alienator. I have no 
)nF[. no art of speech or otherwise, and 1 
realise here with something of an oppres- 
sive sense that I am In tlie midst of a com- 
pany of the most brilliant and distinguished 
and successful men in their profession in 
America, and that means the superlatively 
successful men in the business world of 
today. And I say to you. that there is 
something awesome in that simple concej)- 
tion. 1 felt for a while here, until I was inspired by the magnetic and 
the infectious enthusiasm uf the other speakers, mudi like an Armenian 
who used to go to college in I^icxington Ky.. and when he did not know 
his lesson he would take refuge in his iffnorance uf the language: he 
would say, "1 have it in my liead, but I cannot express," One day 
the old professor in the class on physics called on him and said "Mr. 
Shinegog, what is a vacuum ?" "I have it in my head, professor, but I 
cannot express." (laughter.) You ladies ana gentlemen have been 
through, most iif yciu no doubt, the sessions of the convention. I regret 
exceedingly that the political conventions of the county occurred dur- 
ing this week, and it has been the duty uf some of us to go there anil 
mix up in things political and leave volumes of work undone un our 
desks; and to come down here when you have just taken the halter 
off and are ready to kick up your heels and inflict speeches on you is 
a work of supererogation absolutely. It scans to me it ought to be 
cut out. 1 asked the toastmaster if he would cut out my speech, and 
he said "no." 

Some of you don 't know how to have a good time. Children do, 
A little girl who had been brought up on the ancient diet of Calvinism, 
and who used to luive to go to church three times on Sunday and a 
couple of times during the week, and a little Sunday school on the side, 
used to sit and swing her tired little legs in the high-backed pews and hear 
congregations singing of Iieaven as a place "Where congregations 
ne'er break u[i and Sabbaths have no end," and one day she said, 
"Mamma, if when I get to heaven I am a real good little girl can't I every 
Saturday afternoon go down to hell and play a little while F" (Laughter.) 
When Los Angeles wants to pby a little while it goes to I^ong Beach. 

S^ughter,) Now, it seems to me that power is tlie most admirable 
ing in the world, whether it is the power that sleeps in the snow that 
hanns on the sbng^.'j" shoulders r)f (he tail Sierras or laughs and glitters 
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and flashes and foams and swings in the cataract that sounds its trumpets 
from those far heights, or the tremendous pent up energy behind the 
piston of the great Corliss engine whose throbbmg heart and fierce, 
fiery energy with more than volcanic strength drive the wheek of a great 
factory. Wherever you find it, jwwer is admirable. Power is a tning 
to be coveted, something to be desired. You know I think I have 
discovered the secTet of it, if only I could keep it within mv slippery 
clutches. It is the power that comes to him who loves his fellow man. 
(Applause.) And it there is a class of man anywhere on earth that 
should have that power and should analyze it, that should resolve it 
into its elements and build it again and incorporate until they become 
the perambulating incarnations of that power, it is life underwriters. 
You of all other men ought to be able to say, as a brilliant man of the 
East did in his day, "There are three classes of people I very much ad- 
mire, men, women and children, those three," and if there are any that 
are not included, God have mercy upon them. I agree with the French- 
man who criticised the proverb, ** Solitude, is sweet," who said, "Let me 
have by my side some one to whom I can say, * Solitude is sweet.' 
"Drink to me, "says Ben Johnson. My California friends and our 
dear friends likewise from the East, 

"Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine! 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I'll not look for wine." 

Now will you be good ? (Great laughter and applause.) 
But seriously and earnestly and as rapidly as possible I believe in a 
Gratling gun once in a while. You should see that the exhausted batteries 
are recharged daily, because the batteries will become exhausted, some- 
times though they are overcharged. An old gentlemen not guite ac- 
Quainted with new appliances was waited upon in the little village by 
tne agent of the telephone company, and the telephone was explained 
to him in all its mysterious weird workings until he was more than half 
persuaded. Finallv he signed up with the agent and put in a pro\'iso 
that if the thing did not work he should not pay for it, the test being 
whether or not he could recognize his wife's voice when she spoke to 
him over the wire. On the day when the wire was installed it was dark 
and threatening, and finally the agent came around to the office and 
took down the receiver and listened after calling up the old man 's wife. 
Just the moment his trembling hands grasped the receiver a thunder- 
bolt struck the wire, wrenched the box off the wall and knocked the , 
old fellow speechless. The agent rushed to his relief, but the old fellow 
got up and said, "Put her there, pard, I didn't hear what she said, but 
that IS the way she strikes." (Laughter.) 

Something like that is the effect upon me at one of these banquets. 
I think of all the past experiences around the festive board, it has been 
the men of your profession — and I use the term profession advisedly, 
for first and foremost, if you want to recharge the exhausted batteries 
after you have been up against a refractory prospect, one after another. 
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for a whole day or for a week or for a month of days, vou must remember 
that it is up to you to have the highest respect, acuniration, reverence 
and love for you work. There is not anytning like it under the sun. 
There is nothing which excels it in its safeguarding against the gaimt 
wolves of want, against the heart-ache and the despair that comes when 
poverty walks in at the door. It is a most magnificent calling, and I 
will venture to sav there is not a salesman of life insurance here that 
has found it one bit monotonous. 

We know what monotony is. Once in a while we have a taste of it 
when we don 't want it by any manner of means. Most of you are 
married men, I presume, however, and are unfamiliar with the term. 
And yet perhaps you know something about it. When the tirade was 
on against the seating of Reed Smoot, a good little Sunday school teacher 
thought it was up to her to teach her children the evils of j>olygamy, 
and she did so at great length, explaining the different marriage states, 
polygamy, monogamy and bigamy, and she got one Kttle girl to repeat 
it after her, and she said, "When a man has several wives it is polygamy; 
if he has two wives it is bigamy; and when he has only one wife that is 
— ^monotony.'* (Laughter.) Now gentlemen, there is not any monotony 
in your work, is there .^ (I-iaughter.) You make your own applica- 
tions. (Laughter.) 

Oh, you should have a reverence for your work. "In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread." Not the sweat of the other's fel- 
low's face. 

A friend of mine who is a court interpreter at the court of the emperor 
of China had two sons, and one was scuffling along in the gravel and 
sand with a new pair of shoes and the other brother called to him and 
said, "Ain't you ashamed to wear out vour shoes that your father buys 
by the sweat of his mouth.*' (Laughter.) You come nearer filling 
that bill than any one else under the sun. 

Well, now Ladies and Gentlemen, not only must you have a deep and 
an abiding respect and reverence and love for yom* work, but for your- 
selves likewise. I tell you, if as good a woman as your wife is can love 
you, you ought to be able to love yourself. (Laughter.) 

My, my, my, you may be nearer an angel now as you sit by her side 
than you will ever be again, so you had better enjoy it to the utmost. 
No Uriah Heep humility. Don 't go around the office of your prospect 
licking his boots. Stand up on your own feet and deliver your message. 
(Applause.) It is a message which is justified by the exigencies and 
contingencies and bankruptcies of the ordinary business career, and 
the harder and duller the time, the greater and more cruel and strenuous 
the financial stringency, the more successful ought to be your work. 
Your motto should be, not " Consistency is a jewel, " but "Persistency 
Is a jewel." (Applause.) Keep a-going. Keep at it always, all the 
time. 

I don't know, I am sure, but that it is a wondrously gracious task 
to sit by the bedside when the face grows pallid and the bosom heaves 
and finally the flickering eyelids close, one long convulsive shudder 
and it is all over — to sit there and smooth the pillow and hold the light 
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of a triumphant faith while down into the valley of the shadow goes 
another pilgrim to the bar of the eternal. That is wonderously gracious; 
but oh, when the baked meats of the funeral are all consumed and the 
guests and friends and companies are all departed, is there anything 
so substantial, is there anything so consoling, so comforting, encourag- 
ing, so inspiring as the man who comes representing his company with 
a check paid in full for the life insurance policy that you succeeded 
finally in getting that prospect to take out by saying, "Sign right here 
on the dotted line." If there is anything better than that I want to know 
it. No Job's comforter that. Gfenuine, real, abiding. 

Respect yourselves. Respect your work. And then I think once 
in a while you ought to, as I said, take the halter off and kick up your 
heels. Relax and rest yourselves. Gro and cultivate the arts, listen 
to the music; patriotic airs, national melodies, folklore songs. Read 
poetry. Let the imagination take wings. Just simply sit back and 
luxuriate in a very paradise of delight, of all that is beautiful, of all 
that adorns and embellishes life. 

Some one has said beautiful architecture is frozen music. We are 
devel(^ing an American type of architecture. You see it in the mis- 
sion type, in the colonial tyj^e. You know that architecture as well 
as painting and music and hteratiu*e have all their gracious ministry. 
It is illustrated in the incident of a couple of Irishmen who went into a 
cathedral, and they walked awed and impressed down those aisles and 
kneeled at the altar, and went out into the white sunlight, and glanced 
back at that mamificent pile, and one said to the other, **\Vhat do you 
think of it?" "Think?" said he, "Sure it beats hell." " Yes." says the 
other, "that is the intention." (Laughter.) 

Now, I want to say to you that the ministry of art is most gracious 
and sweet, and it will pluck you people out of the slough of despond 
and place your feet upon the solid rock — better than that, upon one 
of the magnificent oiled turnpikes of southern California and you will 
go to it at a nice rattling clip. 

Don *t leave out of evervthing the true life. What is life ? Spencer 
says, you remember, "Life is a definite combination of heterogeneous 
chants, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with 
certam external co-existences and sequences." Now that is about 
right, don't you think so, if I did not slip a cog? You fellows ought 
to know all about life, what it is. Life is love, and love is life, and you 
are to go around and make the life that throbs in the hearts and pulses, 
in the arteries of these red-blooded men of affairs, you are to make that 

Practical and clothe it in protection. That is what you are to do, and 
don't know of any art finer than that. It beats making two ears of 
com grow where one grew before, because it guarantees the safe delivery 
of that ear of corn wnen it is ripe in the autumn time, when the com 
is in the fodder, makes it reach tne table of the widow and the children. 
That is better than making more com cobs. 

You gentlemen, as you go hence will go, I am sure, infected and en- 
thused and impregnated with a sunny-hearted optimism that nothing 
can daunt. Mark Twain defines optimism as "The robe of hope. 
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the flower of courage, the song of cheek, and cheek is genius, and genius 
inherits the kingdom, and you are it." 'Don't you see? There isn't 
any getting away from it. But then, he adds, "there is a real and genuine 
optimism and a bogus optimism. One inspires you to pull against the 
current, the other to drift with the current. But if your stream happens 
to approach a cataract you will find out the difference between the real 
and tne genuine with a darned hard bump." (Laughter.) Don't risk 
it, niy brother. 

What shall we say then ? Why, do the best you can. Fill your heart 
with courage, your mind with the facts, the ammunition that will finally 
beat down the stoniest bulwark and give you your victim. 

Bob Ingersol said as he stood by his brother's bier, "Life is a narrow 
vale between the cold and the barren peaks of two eternities. We strive 
in vain to look beyond the heights. We cry aloud, and the only answer 
is the echo of our wailing cry. But in that night of death hope sees a 
star, and listening love can catch the rustle of a wing." That brilliant 
metaphor, that jwetic prose, that hopeful enthusiastic expression of 
confidence finds its fulfillment in the other word, "God.' Again I 
repeat it. In the blossoming flower and the luscious fruit of your daily 
toil in (xod's name and for man's sake, men of the National Association 
of Life Undenvriters, toil on. (Applaase.) 

The Toast master — Before the benediction is pro- 
nounced, let me express to Mr. Linard, the manager of 
this magnificent great hostelry here, the appreciation of 
the underwriters for the sumptuous repast which he has 
set before us tonight, elegant in every detail, surpassing 
to my mind in decoration and effect anything that I ever 
sat down to anvwhere on anv continent. And let me also 

ft. v 

express to Mr. Hatch, the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce here at Long Beach, our congratulations to 
this section on haWng established here a real Atlantic 
City on the shores of the Pacific. (Applause.) 

Mr. Whittington with his usual thought has suggested 
that I am to state that the ladies are to take the flowers 
from the tables with them. He also asks me to call your 
attention to the fact that the cars for making the connec- 
tion tomorrow for the Catalina trip will leave the Pacific 
Electric depot at 6th and Main streets at nine o'clock 
sharp 8.59J in the morning, — today. 

And now, your chairman having merged his triple 
personality once into that of the insurance commissioner, 
now wishes to reincarnate himself into the person of that 
friend, good fellow, good citizen and best of all, a good 
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insurance man, Mr. Louis D. Wilkes of St. Paul, who 
will bid us good niglil. 

Mb. Wilkes — Mr. IVsident, ladies and Gentlemen; To those 

of you who do not know me, I am the puffnadoua Mr. Wilkes referred 

lo in the eloquent remarks of Mr. Wolf. 

1 have been in a sort of dreamland until I 

was awakened by Mr. Tyrrell. I sat here 

tonii^t and 1 thought what a great magni- 

Aoent millennium would eome if we had 

federal supervision for life insurance and 

I Wolt was the secretary of state. (Ap- 

I plause.) Many of you who have looked 

I u[x>n my young face (laughter) do not 

I know the years that 1 possess. In 1S46 1 

f rounded the Horn on a sailing ship with 

Mr, L, F. Yeomans, formerly of Saratoga 

Sprin)^, now of Winona, Minnesota, Mr. 

John Keams who wa.'* your first senator, 

and we three landed together in San Fran- 

csieo m 1819. It was the first territorial 

election that thev had, and as we came off 

the ship they told us we must vote. . And we did. We voted early 

and often. Having put Mr, Keams in t;ood shape so that he was elected 

the liist senator of this great and glorious state, Mr, Yeomans and I 

returned lo Minnesota. Mr, Yeomans found that the Indians had a 

few Fall pines kissing the starry clouds which had not been taken fmn 

them, so he grabbed them, and with that money has become a millionaire 

owner of real estate in Los Angeles. I still tarry the rate book for the 

Equitable up the paved streets of Si, Paul wearing out two pairs of 

shoes to buy one pair of trousers, (Laughter,) 

As I came back lo California after a lapse of sixty years (laughter), 
I was reminded of a story of two Scotchmen who went out to l>orrow 
a peck of malt. Both of them were exceedingly full and they came along 
lo a place where the sidewalk instead of being laid this way was over 
the glitter, and they had two planks laid this way; they were both 
wobbling a little after the effect of the black and white, and one fell into 
the gutter, and he looked up with the most agonized gaze to his com- 
panion and he said, "Alee, come and pickme up," and Alec said to him, 
Nay, nay, Sandy, I will na come and pick you up, but to show my 
love and devotion I will come and lay doon beside ye." (LaughEer.) 
So it I cannot pick you up I am lying down beside you at four dollars 
a day_ in the Alexandria HoteL (Laughter.) 

This is a great and glorious country. I am satisfied to stay, I am 
not going back across Uie desert. I don't know what they have it for, 
except to make us stay when we get here. But here I am going to stay. 
Sa'iously, I think of all the conventions that I have eier attended, 
the warm welcome and hospitality and generosity has been most lovingly 
extended by you in thLs golden state. 
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Words fail me to convey to you the feeling that I have and that my 
fellow members have of what has been extended to us. We hate to 
leave you. Of course you are all going to have a good time. I have 
got to go up to Frisco tomorrow night, Alayor Phelan, to find the foot- 

Erints of x eomans and Keams, but I am going up there. They may 
ave been ruined by the fire, but I think not. 1 tnink we paid the in- 
surance on San Francisco, at least on the sand lots that have not been 
wiped out. 

I wish it were possible for me to say something that would be thoroughly 
interesting as I say good night. But I can say to you and I can convey 
to Mr. Tyrrell the message that when he lies down tonight upon his 
downy couch he has had the pleasure and privilege of addressing a 
body of ladies and gentlemen whose work is not simply for the coin 
they put in their pockets, but for the defense of the widow and orph- 
an and for the protection of old age. (Great applause.) 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wilkes' remarks the banquet 
ended with the singing of **Auld Lang Syne.'* 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

National Association of Life Underwriters 

Adopted June 18, 1890. 

Revised on following dates: Sept. 22, 1892, Sept. 8, 1893, 

Sept. 16, 1897, July 14, 1899, Sept. 12. 1901, Oct. 15, 1902, 

Oct. 15, 1903, Oct. 13, 1904, Oct. 23, 1906, 

Aug. 23, 1907, Aug. 19, 1908. 



CONSTITUTION. 
Article I. — Name. 



The name of this organization shall be "National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters." 

Article II.— Object. 

The object of this association shall be to advance the best 
interests of the cause of true life insurance. 

Article III. — Membership. 

Section 1. — Admission. 

Any association of life insurance agents who write business 
for regular legal reserve companies sliall be eligible to mem- 
bership, and may be elected tnereto upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, after making written application, 
submitting a copy of its constitution and by-laws for approval, 
agreeing to be Dound by the constitution and by-laws of this 
association, and paying the annual dues; Provided, that the 
constitution of any association so applying shall exclude from 
its membership the agents and other representatives of anv com- 
pinv which is not a regular legal reserve company as defined 
m this article. 

Section 2, — Regular Companies Defined. 

A regular legal reserve company, within the meaning of this 
constitution, is hereby defined 'to be one that is distinctively a 
legal reserve life insurance company, and which does not by any 
device of corporate form seek to evade accountability or supervi- 
sion; does not indulge in any "special contract" or "stock- 
with-policy" scheme as inducement to take insurance, and does 
not in any other way depart from the true old-line principle of a 
scientifically adequate standard of reserve, consisting of genuine 
assets, as recognized by the Actuarial Society of Ainerica. 
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Section 3. — ^Expulsion. 

Any association which shall admit to its membership an 
agent or other representative of any company other than a regu- 
lar legal reserve company as defined in this article, or shall take 
other action inconsistent with the object of this association or 
in breach of this constitution and by-laws, shall be liable to 
expulsion by a two-thirds vote of the delegations present at 
a regularly called meeting of the association; provided that spe- 
cific charges shall have been filed with the secretary, considered 
by the Executive Conunittee or council thereof, and mailed 
sixtv days before said meeting to the president and secretary of 
said accused association, which shall oe entitled to full hearing, 
with counsel, before the association or committee thereof. 

Section 4. — Eligibility. 

No person may become an officer, a member of the Executive 
Committee or executive council, or a delegate or alternate in 
the convention unless he be an agent, manager, or other worker 
for a regular legal reserve company, who is clearly identified 
with the agency field as distinguished from the home office, 
and is a member of a local association belonging to the national 
body. Anyone becoming such officer, member, delegate or 
alternate, and ceasing to be eligible as aforesaid, shall be dis- 
qualified therefrom. 

For due cause and upon like procedure as under Section 3 
hereof (except that thirty days* specific notice to the accused 
shall suffice) any officer or member of the Executive Com- 
mittee or executive council may be removed, or any person 
may be declared ineligible to become such officer or member or 
to become a delegate or alternate. 

Section 5. — Proviso. 

Nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to oblige 
a local association now belonging to the National body to ex- 
clude any member in good standing; nor preclude any local 
association from admitting others than agents to its own mem- 
bership, provided they are identified with regular legal reserve 
companies as herein defined. 

Section 6. — Roll of Local Officers and Members. 

Each local association shall each year, immediately after its 
annual meeting and again within thirty days after June 1st, 
send to the secretary a correct roll of its officers and members 
on said dates, specifying their mail addresses, the comj>anies 
they represent and in what capacity. Each association seeking 
admission shall furnish such roll with its application. 

Section 7. — Ex-l*residents. 

Each ex-president shall, so long as he is personally eligible 
under Section 4 above, be an ex-officio member of the Executive 
Committee and a delegate-at-large at all conventions, with 
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the privilege of the floor and the right to vote with his local 
delegation, Provided that any ex-president who is not per- 
sonally eligible under Section 4 above shall be listed upon the 
roll as an nonorary ex-president. 

Ex-presidents electea prior to 1906 are life members of 
the Executive Committee and delegates-at-large at all conven- 
tions. 

Section 8. — Honorary Membership. 

This class of membership having been established June 18th, 
1890, by the election thereto of Chauncey M. Ransom, the father 
of the association movement, further election to such member- 
ship shall be by unanimous vote, first of the Executive Com- 
mittee and then of the association. 

Article IV. — Conventions. 

Section 1. — Place and Time. 

At every annual convention the place of the next succeeding 
annual convention shall be decided by a majority vote on roll call 
of the delegations; or, failing such action at the convention, by 
a majority vote of the Executive Committee: The time there- 
of may be fixed by viva voce vote in like manner. Notice 
thereof shall be mailed by the secretary at least ninety days 
prior to the date so fixed to the secretary of each local associa- 
tion. 

A special convention may be called on thirty days ' like notice, 
by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Committee. No business 
shall be transacted at a special convention other than that speci- 
fied in said notice. 

Section 2. — ^Delegates. 

At all conventions each local association shall be entitled to 
be represented by five delegates and one additional delegate for 
every ten members in excess of twenty-five, exclusive of honor- 
ary members (and the Life Underwriters' Association of 
Canada shall be entitled to be represented by five delegates 
and one additional delegate for every forty members in excess 
of twenty-five). They may also have an equal number of 
alternates present, none of whom shall vote except in place 
of an absent delegate. Said delegates and alternates shall be 
accredited by proper credentials signed by its president and 
secretary. 

Section 3. — Quorum and Voting. 

The presence of one or more delegates from one-third of the 
local associations in good standing shall constitute a quorum 
at any convention. 

All questions when so demanded by two local delegations shall 
be decided by roll call of the delegations, each of which shall 
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be entitled to one vote only, to be cast either as a unit or frac- 
tionally. 

Proxies shall not be recognized or voted at any meeting of this 
association or a committee thereof. 

Article V. — Officers and Elections. 

Section 1. — Officers. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a president, 
three vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. They shall 
be annually elected by ballot, and shall hold office for one year or 
until their respective successors are elected and have accepted. 
Their duties snail be the same as are usual in similar organiza- 
tions. The secretary shall also be secretary of the Executive 
Committee and executive council, and shall receive a stated 
allowance for clerical assistance. 

Section 2. — Nominating Committee. 

At the annual convention the president shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee composed of one member from every 
local delegation present, each delegation being entitled to 
name its own member. Said committee shall nominate candi- 
dates for all the said offices and for all vacancies on the Executive 
Committee; but other nominations may be made from the floor, 
if desired, after receiving the report of the committee. 

Section 3. — ^Vacancies. 

A vacancy in any office or committee may be filled by the 
Executive Committee until the next annual convention, or by 
the executive council until the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article VI. — Executive Committee. 

Section 1. — Representation. 

The Executive Committee shall include one regular member 
from each local association, elected for the term of three years 
(and the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada shall be 
represented by the chairman of its Executive Committee and 
two other members. Said two members to be elected for a 
term of three years). The secretary shall notify the secretary 
of each local association at least ninety days before the con- 
vention at which the term of its member will expire; and said 
association may, over the signatures of its president and secre- 
tary, certify to him its choice of an eligible successor; which 
choice, if made, shall be accepted by the Nominating Committee 
and convention, unless overruled by a two-thirds vote of either 
body. In case of a vacancy otherwise occurring, the local asso- 
ciation or its delegation may make choice of a successor for 
the unexpired term. 

In case the regular member is absent from any meeting of 
the committee, any association or its delegation may designate 
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another of its eligible members to attend and he shall be seated 
in said meeting as a member pro tem of the committee. The 
accredited representative of a newly-elected association shall be , 
immediately elected as a member of the committee. The 
president, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer and ex-presi- 
dents, if eligible, shall be members ex-officio of the committee. 
The committee shall elect its chairman annually at the first meet- 
ing after the annual convention. 

Section 2. — Classification. 

The elective members of the committee shall be kept divided 
into three classes of nearly equal number, with terms expiring 
in one, two and three years respectivelv, so that there shall 
be elected at each annual convention the members requisite 
to replace the entire class then expiring and also to fiU any 
vacancies in the other two classes. The representative of a 
newly-elected association shall be elected for such term as to 
place him in the class least in number. 

Section 3. — Powers and Duties. 

The Executive Committee shall have general power and 
authority to act for the association, subject to instruction or 
action of the convention. It shall report to the annual conven- 
tion all actions and matters that should properly be recorded 
in the published proceedings of the association. 

Section 4. — Meetings. 

A mid-year meeting of the committee shall be held within 
the first six months of each calendar year and not less than 
fomr months before the next annual convention, at such time 
and place as the chairman may designate; notice of which 
shall DC mailed to the members at least thirty days prior there- 
to. A regular meeting shall be held within the two days pre- 
ceding each annual convention, and another within one day 
after said convention adjourns. 

Special meetings may be called by authority of the executive 
council, or by written request of seven members, and no busi- 
ness shall be transacted thereat other than specified in the 
notices mailed to members at least thirty days prior thereto. 

Section 5. — Quorum. 

At the mid-year meeting and special meetings fifteen mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. At meetings during, or within 
two days of, the convention session, ten members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Article VII. — Executive Council. 

Section 1. — Election. 

There shall be an executive council composed of the presi- 
dent, secretary and chairman of the Executive Committee, ex- 
officio, and four other members to be elected by the Executive 
Committee from its own number, upon nomination by the 
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president, at the meeting next after the close of the annual 
convention. Each year two of said four members shall be 
elected for the term of two years; provided that at the first elect- 
tion hereunder two members shall oe elected to serve for one year 
and two for the- full term of two years. Such election shall be 
by secret ballot, which may not be dispensed with by unani- 
mous consent. A two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting shall be required to elect any nominee, failing which 
the president shall nominate another. 

Section 2. — Powers and Duties. 

When the convention or the Executive Committee is not in 
session, the executive council shall have general power and 
authority to act for the association, subject to instruction and 
approval of the convention or committee. It shall report to the 
Executive Committee all actions and matters that should 
properly be recorded in the minutes of said committee. A 
majority of the council shall constitute a quorum. 

Article VI 11. —Finances. 

Section 1. — ^Annual Dues. 

Each local association shall pay as -yearly dues, in advance, 
the sum of twenty dollars ($20.00) and two dollars ($2.00) addi- 
tional for each member belonging to it, on June 1st, in excess of 
ten, not counting honorary members. The secretary shall notify 
each association before said date, and failure to pay such dues 
by July 1st shall work a forfeiture of membership. Any 
newly-elected association shall pay proportionately for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year enaing June 1st. The executive 
council may for good and sufiScient cause remit the annual dues 
of any local association, or reinstate it upon payment of dues in 
default. 

Section 2. — Collection and Accounting. 

The treasurer shall collect the annual dues and all other 
funds of the Association, except such as the Executive Com- 
mittee or council may direct to be collected otherwise. He shall 
make no disbursement except upon the warrant of the presi- 
dent, secretary or chairman of the Executive Committee. He 
shall keep complete books of account, which shall be annually 
audited by a committee of two, appointed by the Executive 
Committee from among its members not belonging to the 
executive council. 

Section 3. — ^Appropriations. 

The executive council, subject to action of the convention 
or Executive Committee, shall immediately after the annual 
convention, fix limits to the various classes of expense that may 
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be incurred during the ensuing year and in arranging for the 
next convention, which limits snail not be exceeded without 
express vote of the council, committee or convention. 

Article IX. — Amendments. 

Any proposed amendment to this constitution must be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee and may then be adopted, 
with or without alteration, by a two-thirds vote on roll-call of the 
delegations. 

BY-LAWS 

Article I. — Order of Business. 

1. Called to order by president. (Prayer.) 

2. Roll caU. 

3. President's address. 

4. Reading minutes of previous meeting. 

5. Report and recommendations of Executive Committee. 

6. Treasurer's report. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

9. Selection of time and place of next annual meeting. 
10. Election and installation of officers. 

Article II. — Reference to Executive Committee 

All propositions, resolutions, amendments to the constitu- 
tion or by-laws and other new business, not being of a formal 
nature,^ snail be made in writing and referred to the Executive 
Committee without debate; provided that the convention may, 
on motion, either without such reference or without report there- 
on, take up for immediate consideration and action any such 
business, except an amendment to the constitution or by-laws. 

Article III. — Rules of Order and Debate 

The rules contained in ** Roberts' Rules of Order" shall 
govern in all cases where they are applicable and not inconsistent 
with the constitution and by-laws or any standing or special 
rules reported and adopted by the Association. 

Article IV. — Amendments 

These by-laws may be suspended only for a specified purpose 
and by a two-thirds vote of the convention. They may be 
amended only in the manner provided by Article IX of the 
constitution. 
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